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Thl$ handbook was designed to help academic feminist 
vfaculty. administrators, and profooslonal ^stafR develop campu» 
suppoi't f&i*a project that will encouraga* and assist faculty and 
i^taff to Integrate women's research, values, and perspectives ^ 
Into the currlr^nlum ^nd alao promote'^qul ty for campus women. 

We assume that the majority of academic Uomen do not hold 
powerful administrative or faculty positions. We therefore 
developed and f le Id- tested , and are now disseminating, (hethoda 
that can be used successfully to promote significant change, 
whether of not the^ indl vidua l( s> Initiating the change effo^rt 
hold pAsitlons of relatively great or little power. We have 
endeavored to Include In this handbook Information that will 
enable you to Initiate a project having broad and deep impact. 
Wcohope this handbook will assist you and youi" colleagues 



to: 



o Develop support for a praject that will encourage and 
assist faculty, administrators, and staff on your campus 
to study and Incorporate Into courses and" programs the' 
scholarship and perspectives of women - \ 

o Analyze and uae existing Influence and authority dynamics 
on your campus In order to promo.te integration of the 
research and perspectives of women into traditional 



curricula * * 



o'^Develop faculty, administrative, and staffSuppor^ for 
chdn^^lng, when necessary, academic and administrative 
policies and pro<(edure8, in order to facliltate the 
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educational and professional developuoent of women as well 
as men 

The development of this handbook and the Leadership for 
Educational Equity Project of which It is a part were supported 
by a grant from the Women's Educstlonal ^Equity Act Program of the 
U.S. Department of Education. 
Orgaaigatlon of yd a Handbook 

<^hapter 1, "Developlug Support for a Curriculum Inclusion 
Project," Is organized Into eleven sections. Section A gives an 
oyervlew of the reasons that colleges and universities, as well 
as Individual faculty members and administrators, should make 
systematic e.ffor^S' to Integrate the scholarship and perspectives 
of women Into Che curriculum. Sections B through K present ^ 
detailed explanations of the steps to take to gain faculty and 
administrative support (Including financial support) for a 
faculty development pilot project dej3lgned to encourage and 
assist faculty to begin to study new scholarship on women ail^^ 
t begin to Integrate the scholarship and perspectives 6f women Into ^ 
the curriculum. 

Chapter 2 , " Implementing the PI lot Rj^ojtect » " presents the 
principles and methods of Implementing the'Mlot project so as to 

(a) ensure^ a high level of quality and (b) promote ^the growth of 

\ "* 

faculty and staff members' awareness of and respect for feminist 
^« • 

. scholarship. 

Chapter 3, "Beyond the Pilot Stage: Ensuring Project ^' 
Continuation,'^ offers specific suggestions for securing support 

XX 

I- 

' . I . ' 
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(Including financial support.) to «^noure project continuation and 
eventual Institutionalization of project goals and strategies. 

Chapter A, "The ReaHtlea of Curriculum Intofyat 1 on : Risks ' 
and Rewards," presents tVie experlancea of some project 
coordinators who describe the risks, difficulties, and rewards of 
devel/)plng and c^oordl natl ng curriculum integration project's. ' ' 
^ Chapter 5. "The Responses of Students and Colleagues: Five 

t 

Faculty Members I Experiences 'tel 1 s how students and colleagues 
responded when faculty presented courses In which acadoml'c ' 
feminist scholarship and values were Integrated. 

Chapter 6, "Policies and Politics: Moving Beyonfl the 
Curriculum," contains three essays that explain how a curriculum 
Integration project can be related to tlie objectives of 
^ facilitating change in the Irfstltutlon and In the society of 
which the Institution Is a part. 

This handbook also contains appendixes and £v Blb'Uography of 
recommended resources. 
The Major Issues 

At both the national and the Institutional levels, I'dtle IX, 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and affirmative action have not 
been sufficient to promote and ensure equity for women students " 
and employees. The recent decision by the Supreme Court 
regarding the case of Grove City v. Bell has seriously weAened 
Title Ix. But even prior to that action, the exemptlorTof 
currlcular materials 'from ,T1 tJe IX Lnltorlng agency enforcement 
activities was a serious limitation. Title IX enforcement 

XX 1 
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nctlvlties have tended to focus primarily on physlctvl cidocatlon 
and athletics, admlsttlons. financial aid/ and reeldentlAl life.' 
Unfortunntoly , these areas of practice and policy aro perceived 
by rao«t academic people hs being peri^)heral to tho^ core of 
academic and prof cH,8l pna 1 activity. Instruction and reaearch, 
which are genera 1 1 y excl ude^l from Title IX activltloa, are the ' 
core of ac;jdeniic life- An approach ot.hcr.^than a legalistic one 
is needed to help administrators and faculty recognize that ;6Gx ' 
bias on their par t . jeopardi zes the equality aiid integrity of 
instruction and reaearch, and la theretore a serious professional 
issue* 

We have found that many faculty and academic adinini a t rat ors 

will listen carefully to discussions of women's needs, 

perspectlMes , and co>vtri but ions when these topics are presented 

in the context of a serious discussion of research and currlcula- 

Moreover » we know from eKperlence that a number of faculty and 

administrators who have previously resented and resisted 

"affirmative fiction" as an intrusion upon academic, 

dteci si on-making processes vfd.ll begin to recruit and hire Women 

faculty once they become aware of research indicating that female 

✓ ♦ 

faculty \o\t models promote the educational and career 
development aspirations of women> students . For example , after 
our project helped one department to recognize the high academic 
quality of feminist research in political science, that 
department — which had previously employed no women faculty—moved 
quickly to recruit and hire a woman faculty member who had 

xxli 
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oJfpertise l,n tlio new scholarship of women In po 1 1 ticall sci ence 
ln-3hort, we recommend that equity issuofj be dlacuaued with 

f 

faculty and administrators not just \n terms o( equity, but nlso 

In terms of research findings regarding the oduc.ati on^tl needa of 

women and iiirls. 

Can this handbook help you if you work In an i nstl tut'^^on 

that Qeximi^ to "punl«h" rather than reward peupte Involved In 
womerj^rt studies or- equity activltleij? Yes. This handbook 
assumes that in roost academic institutions there are few 
administrators and faculty who understand and respect the means 
and goals of a program designed to empower women. This handbook 

. . : • ' ^ 

Is designed to suggest ways by i^hlch you can develop and foster 
the understanding Und involvement of faculty and administrators 
who have not previously seemed support 1 ve . o f women's studies or 

of equity goals or programs. 'V 
♦ 

Where the ReconMsnded Approachee Were Te sted * ' 

—r 

The approaches and premises advocated here have been 



developed and tested through* two projects In eight colleges and 
universities— Institutions both public and private, and different 
In size and mission. ' ^ 

The Women in the ,Currl<iulum Project wa^ldnned at the ' 
Uhiverslty of Maine at Orono in fadl 1980, and was initiated and 
internally funded a pilot project in 1981. The Women in the 
Curriculum Project was designed to encourage and assist faculty* 
to locate, study » and evaluate the new scholarship on women and 
also to reconstruct their courses in light of the research and 
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perspectives of women as weH as me^ ^ 

While developing administrative and f acul t y .support for the 
Women in the Curr i culum/Pro ject , JoAnn Ftltsche, the principal 
author and editor of /his handbook, planne^i th6 Le^dershi^T for 



Educational ^ ul t y^ Pro J ect and submitted a proposal to the 
Women's ^Iducatlonal Equity Act Program (UEEAP). WEEAP funded the 
Leadership for Educational Equity Projectl WEEAP support enabled 
u8 to develop and field-test in eight colleges hnd universities 
in northern New England our premises about the value of 
initiating such projects as leadership teams, ratlier than as 
Individual or si ngl e-*department initiatl \>es . The eight 
institutions at which we field-tested our ideas are the 
following: the Universl'ty of Maine at Orono, the University of 
New Hampshire, Dartmouth College, the University of Maine at 
Farmlngton^^t he University of Southern Maine, the University of 



Maine at Maqhia^, the University of Maine at Presque Isle, and 



Westbrook College. 

This handbook Is informed by the experiences of 

participating faculty and admini^rators in these very different 

types of insti tutiohs . We wish to suggest a variety of ways In 

^hich you cap adapt our recommended strategies and approaches to 

CQrtditions In your oWn Institution, whether it be private or 
« 

public, generously endowed or. Operating under severe budget 
constraints, having or laclClng the resources *and CKpertisc of a 
women's studies program. Project leaders and coordinators very 
different in position, Influence^ personality^ and leadership 
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style have.aucceasf ul ly served as catalystsv for curriculum 
integration and equity leadership projecta^on their own campuses 
Wo have included materiajls summarizing liow various faculty and 
administrators have analyzed problems and opportunl tie« , and how 
they have worked col l>aborati vely to make courses, programs and 
policies inclusive ofOK^men and of women's research and 
perspectives- We have also incorporated ' Into this handbook some 
suggested principles and methocls that, 'after several years 6f 
refining oui; own program, we^ now realize wi^ld have been more 
effective and appropriate than some concepts and approaches that 

we Initially developed and applied. 

- / 

late^rating the Scholarship and Perspectives of Wocaen into the 
Currlculua 



The movement to integrate the research and values of women 
Into the curriculum Is only a few years old. Nonetheless, 
exemplary projects' to encourage and assist faculty to study and 
evaluate the new scholarship of women and to incorporate the 
research of women into traditional courses have Already been 
developed at a number of institutions, Wheat on College in 
Norton. Massachusetts; Montana State University at Boz6ihan; the 
Onlverslty of Arlzopa at Tucson; the University of Maine at 
Otono; the University of North Dakota in Grand Forks; Lewis and 
Clark .College in Portland » Oregon; St. Mary's College in Not^re 
Dame, Indiana ; 'Stephens College in Columbia, MlMOtiri; and the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association are just some of the ' 
Institutions and ajssociatl ons that have developed model 
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currlculuoj Integratlon/f ncul ty development .projects } 



}^t 



ThliB handbook does not attempt to .snmmarl ze or repeAt all 
the useful ratlonhles nnti Inf^rmatfon provided In other repoYts 
about why and how to Incorporate women's studies scholarship and 
perspectives Into traditional curricula, ^But it does attempt to 
provide You with some detailed, practical suggestions to help you 
Initiate and develop at your own^ i nstl tut Ion a project to 
encourage and assist faculty and administrative staff to 
incorporate academic feminist scholarship and perspectives into 
traditional curricula. As previously noted, we have designed 
this handbook to help you anticipate and deal with the "politics** 
of institutional change so that you can Initiate and 
coordinate — or help initiate and coordinate — an effective faculty, 
development^projefct , whether or not you have administrative 
experience or a tenured faculty position. 

^ This handbook, as well as our entire WKEAP-funded project, 

is unique because of its approach to o^itlining ways for project 

coordinators to "move beyond the curriculum": We recommend that 

you regard faculty development antjl curriculum reconstruction in 

light of the new scholarship on women not only as major 

K 

objectives In themselves, but also. a3 effective ways to involve 

some faculty and adml nisi^rators in broadening and in^nsifylng 

their commitment (a) to women's studies, (1^) t;o hiring more women 

and minority faculty, and (c) to reconsidering and modifying 

certain personnel and student service policies and practices 

because of their Impact on women faculty. Staff* or students. 
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Faculty 'developmcnt/cur.rlculum Integratloi? /roVcts and 
women's studios 'p^g^njg.,..,Cj^ 
,,.^complemeHary and raut|ually supportive. "The i\ow sc^^Tlarshlp and 
- perspectlveyof women." are, of course, f emlnV^^i^ear^ and 

values. Innumerable academic feminist woman and men li^e v6rked; 
both ^\lone and la affiliation with women's studies programs '^on 
this continent and abroad, to develop a foundation of theory and 
research that' is fundantontal to any effort to incorj^rate the 
scholarship and perspectives of women. We were therefore 

V 

particularly pleased that at three institutions that already had 
a women's studies program when they Initiated a curriculum^ 
InCegration project -in cooperation with us, the undertaking had ^ 
the Indirect effect of expanding and deepening the base of 
faculty suppqjp^ for the women/ s studies program. Moreove^ , in 
^ome^nstltutlons that started with no women's studies program, 
the curriculu|^ integration project served to increase faculty and 
admlnlstrat/fve support for a women's studies program. ^One of the ^ 
participating institutions which had previously resisted efforts* 
to start a women's studies program is now expected to initiate an 
interdisciplinary Women's Studle^Concent ration in 1985. 
Why You Should Use an laclufllire Process 

In this handbook we ^frequently use the phrase "Inclusion 
project" Instead of the more common "malnst reaming project" or 
"Integration project," We use "Inclusion" to emphasize the point 
that t^je process of developing the project, as well as the 
curriculum Itself, should be Inclusive , that is, should serve 
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,a model that will communicate a desire to l-nclude and show 
•Respect for women and men; for faculty, admlnl8tratoO*lJ , and 
nonteachlng ^taff; for Influential senior faculty and 
administrators; and for those who do not yet hold posl Ujuus of 
traditional- influence pr power but do have potentially vaj^able 
experience and knowledge to. share. We . urge you to vft.)rk 
collectively and Individually to develop a model project that 
promotes excel lence by following prjjiGiplqs of acknowledgment and 



'Inclusion of women and men who differ In values" and in modes of 
contribution. The goal of an Inclusion project is not simply 
"equal opportunity" for women to be acknowledged in curricula or 

^ In the university on the same terms as men. On the contrary, the 
goal is to deinonstrate why and how to transform standards for 
inclusion and acknowledgment of women and men — those who have 
made contributions trad! tfonally recognized and approved, as well 
as those who have made vital contributions that nonetheless have 
not traditionally been recognized as significant.. 
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TewMB and PeflnAtione Uscdi in Ttda H^odbook 



f 



Sex bias: 



A balanced cur - 
riculum (also 

known as inclusive 
r — — ■ — — ~ 

currlculumf or "bl ~ 
focal" curriculum): 



Behaviors, statements » or omissions^ 
that convey the Issumptloh that tlie 
contributions, experiences, and values 
of men are more Important than those 

A.currlculuin that focuses equally on , 

the contributions, valuer, and per- 

V - ) 
spectlves of women and men. Jhe 

transformed curriculum will Lroaden 

stu^^?nts* awareness of both the 



private and the public world. (A 
currlcijilum so transformed la the 
long-range goal of the faculty 
>i * development project.) ^ 

Working toward an A process for transforming academic 

Inclusive curriculum and professional curtlcula so that 



or a bl-focal 



curriculum: 



they will becdme Inclusive of th^ 
contributions and perspectives of 
women. Projects to .achieve 
"Integration" or "Inclusion" encourage 
and assist faculty to Incorporate the 
new scholarship by and about women 
IntQ course content, syllabi,- and 
research. 
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Educat 1 onal equity r Kqulty In an educational Institution 

will be achlevocr whan academic and . 
professional curr t cula^stai f 1 ng 
patterns, and Institutional policies 
, reflect respect tor, as well as 
consideration of, the needs, 
contributions, and values of women and 
' . men of diverse races, nations, 

0' ' ^ifestyles, and classes. 
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How You Can Contribute to a National Effort \ 

— — - 

This handbook reflects the work of an ongoing program to 

promote educational equity. We Invite and encourage you to send 

your responses, experiences, evaluations^, and suggestions 

pertinent to any aspect of this handbook to JoAnn Frltsche TU 

Shiblea Hall, University of Maine at Orono, Orooo, Maine 

We wtjuld like to Incorporate In futifre editions Ideas, materials, 

and approaches that you and your colleagues develop. 

We suggest that you regard our ef forts your work, and the 

contributions of others as an ongoing, long-term process to move 

/ 

toward a transformed curriculum and educational environment. As 
.Figure I indicates., Caucasian male values and "norms" are 
regarded as central in the university today; women,, and the 
perspectives, needs, and contributions of womeri , are 'regarded as „ 
peripheral. By introducing the scholarship and perspectives of 
women of all races to faculty and administrative colleagues, as 
well as to students,^ you'can serve as a catalyst (see Figure 2) 



C^if 

Coi 



tf oh 



that will facilitate movemtint towar<l the 4ort of reconstruction 

I / 

that Figure 3 "Suggests' 1 s the long-ter^ goal . ' The goal Is to 
work with other women and men to achieve the sort^of 
transformation needed to ensure that women and men of all races 
will be regarded as of central, rath-fer than peripheral, 
Importance to curricula and research and to Institutional 
policies and procedures. ■ ' • 
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Figure 1 




The University and College Today: 
Men Are Regarded as Central and Women as Periptieral 
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Figure 2 




. Catalyst for Change- 
Moving The Scholarship and Perspectives of Women into a Focal Position 
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Figure 3 




The (ioll?gd and the University Transformed: 
Bo^h Women and ^en of Diverse Races Will Be of Central Importance 
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K Other colUglate progrnmo to Integrate women Into the 
curriculum are noted In The Forum for Liberal Education 
(Washington, D.C.: Aaooclatlon of American Colleges, October 
1981 and April 198A); in Myra Dinneratein, Sheryl R. 
O'Donniall, and Patricia MacCorquodale , How Co Integrate 
v)oman'8 Studies Into the Traditional Curriculum (Tucson, 
Ariz.: Southwest Institute for Research on Women, n.d,);.and 
in Betty Schmltz, c omp . j^^ ^ourcel)ook for Integrat i ng t he S t udy 
of Women into the Curriculum (Boreman, Mont.: The Northwest 
Women's Studies Association, 1983). 
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Chapter 1 ' j' 

Developing Support ( 
for a 

Curriculum Inclusion 

Project , 



'The study of half the humap race ... cannot be excluded without ob- » 
vious consequences to the search for truth. " 

, ' • (Florence Howe) 
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Sect Aon Ar Why Intej^rate Woico intb the CurriculyT 

Why should a cOlTege or tmiveraity coMlt resourccis to 

•npport A project that will encourage and aaalat. faculty aod 

ataff to study and evaluate the scholarship* and perspectives of 

vOMn and Incorporate iroaen's research and perspectives Into ^ 

courses and programs? 

A "renaissance'^ within and outside the academy Is now 

demanding the attention of colleges and universities that are 

committed to the search fo^ truth and excellence. The new 

scholarship of women is vast in quantity and scope. But the new 

scholarship of w6men is not me^rely adding information. Many 

serious scholars and prof essors^ are beginning to recognize that 

TOaJor changes are required not Just in courses, but In the 

tnethodol ogles of the disciplines themselves. 

Academla feminist scholars have revealed that the social 

sciences, the 'hcletices^ professional fields, and the humanities 

are androcent ric . The methodologies and values underlying the 

traditional curriculum are neither objectiire nor humanistic; they 

are generally male^-centered. They assume that men are the^orm 

and women the "other." For example^ many social science research 

^ studies have been conducted using all-male subjects, but the 

findings have, then been presented as If they were norms or 

universal principles applicable to everyone. When women's 

behavior or development h^s conflicted with the alleged norms, 

women — not the norms — have been labeled deficient. 

As Florence Howe has .pointed out, "The study of half 'the 
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human race . • * cannot be excluded without obvloue consequences 

to the floarch for truth," ^ The distinguished historian Gerda 

Lerner has made it clear that men as well as women shoWd support 

such an effort: "The lost heritage of every woman ♦ .la 

also and rau^t^^ be the heritage ot every man, for the lack of 

* , 2 

knowledge about . . * women distorts our concept^!,' Moreover, 
as Hlowe has noted, "a male-^cerfterad curriculum that continues to 
forward a misogynist view of achieving men and domestic or 
invisible women will clash wl t^ or confuse the visions of half. 



..3 

or a bit more than half, the student body. 

If some administrators or faculty question whether 1 t^ntlT^iftf^ 
^^unds should be alloc^jted for what some may regard as a "special 
Interest" project, Lerner *s words can be quoted to remind them 
t WW 



trtJft It Is essential for all of us as educators to realise and 



accept that wt)men are "half of humankind » at times , , ^ the 



majority.' What is the goal? Carolyn Lougee» a historian from 
Stanford University, has emphasized that the university's goal 
should be a "bl-focal curriculum," that Is a curriculum that 
focuses on both women's and men's scholarship, experiences, 
needs » and'' perspectives . Moreover* we will not prepare our 
sttidents, male or f emale » for the realities of the world they 
will face as professionals and as citlzetfe^ Peggy ^Mcintosh has 
reminded us, unless the curriculum is design^ to communicate the 
importance of the needs, \/alue8, and perspectives of women and 
men of color and of women and men wl\o inhabit non-Western, 
nonlndustrlall zed , "developing" nations.^ 
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The curriculum integration effort in colleges and 

urflveral t ieo around the country has developed out of 15 years of 
I 

women's studies 'programming and scholarship. It draws upon the 
wealth of new scholarship that reveals the inadequacies of what 
has traditionally been regarded as a good general education ot a 
good humanities program or a fine liberal arts education. Who 
shoujld now be involved? Both women and men and both faculty and 
administrators who care about ^academic excellence should evaluate 
the Serious questions being raised about curricula that fall to 
include the scholarship and perspectives of women as well as meni. 

In many colleges and universities, more than half the 
enrolled students are women, and more thaih half the students 
potentially interested iq matriculating are women. Developing 
curricula designee^ to prepare both women and men for a j/apldly 
changing world can contribute to both the academic quality and 
the vitality of your college or unlvei'slty. 



SgctioQ Bi Bdw to St^rt a Curriculua Incluftloa Pilot Project! 
Cmme Studies 
Cmmwi Study 1 

I The 9tart-up process described below was followed at the 

University of Maln^ at Orono, a public lan^-^grant university with 
11,000 students. The effectiveness of the process Is' Indicated 
In part by the fact that the university's president designated 
$20,000 from his discretionary fund to sup^rt the small pilot 
(demonstration) project to encourage faculty to study scholarship 
by and about women and to Incorporate the scholarship on women 
into otherwise traditional academic ct)ur8es. The pilot project » 
which larfted nine months * so effectively demonstrated 
institutional commitment that ^iniMinl versl ty was awarded a grant 
of $201,000 to develop further Its own Women In the Curriculum 
Project and also to assist seven other colleges and universities 
to Initiate pilot projects with similar goals. After the y . 
expiration of the grant, the university agreed to continue to 
support the Women In the Curriculum Program with "hard money." 
■actgroond regarding Wonea'^ Studies ^ 

Earlier efforts to start a women's studies program at this 
Institution had failed. Although the university had a small 
number of women's studies courses » few faculty were knowledgeable 
about womea's studies, and they were Isolated In different 
department* and colleges. They were, moreover » discouraged by 
pr^ou9 failures to organise support for a women's studies 
course concentration, 
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Steps Tak^ft to' Devejlop Faculty and Adalnlstrative Support 



Forpj^ng an Ad Hoc Planning Croup 
♦. To form an ad hoc planning group for a curriculum 

integration pHot project, the director of equal opportunity at 
the Institution called a meeting to which she Invited 18 selected 
women faculty and administrators. Of the 18 women, half had some 
experience |ln women's studies courses and an Interest In 
feminism. The other 9 women were faculty » department chairs, 
asslstants'ito deans, and an asslstadt to the vice, president ; 
although tliey were respected as faculty or administrators, none 
had previously seemed to want to be Identified with feminism or ^ 
women's studies. 

V./ 

» Also invited to participate ih the ad hoc pilannlng group was 

the wife of the new president of the university; she had 

■ ■ 7 

indicated an interest and prior ex{>erience in women's studies. 

The director t>f equal opportunity began the meeting by 

, 8a3rlng that the new president had expressed some surprise and 

concern that the Institution had no wom0n*s studies program. She 

then explained to the group that there are serious academic 

issues to be considered by all faculty and administrators who 

care about the 'quality of education being offered to students^ 

female and male^ She cited the following: 

o Florence Howe of the State University of New York at Old 

Wcstbury, a respected faculty member and scholar^ h^s 

pointei) out that^^he traditional "cutrlculum la untrue/' 

y*»L£^_£!:f<^' ^^" ^8 "urttruc. " an d therefore not 
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educationally sound for either female or male students, 
because It falls to include or It distorts the 0^ 
contributions » needs, and perspectives of more than half 
the human race, 
o Peggy Mcintosh of the We 1 lesley Centc^r for Research on 
Women has frequently stated that we are not preparing any 
of our students — mdle or female — for the world of the 
present and the future so long as our curricula faiji to 
be attentive to the perspectives, scholarship, and othe.r 
contributions of Momon ^nd men of color; of both women 
and men from aon-Wei^terU , nonindust riali zed nations; and 
of women from Western industrialized nations- 
The director then noted that in the United States, faculty 
and administrators Concerned labout addres^iog these problems v/ith 
traditional curricula have, developed and implemented two types of 
model programs: 

I- A women's studies^program model , in which the emphasis 
tends to be on offering students women's studies courses 
artd an aoademlc program, often a program leading to a 

^ major or minor In women's studies 

* 

2. A faculty development/curriculum Integration model , which 
••involves faculty ^development prior to and simultaneous 
with efforts to reconstruct coursed 
Some of the people wh6 attended the meeting expressed 
Reference for the women's studies courses and women's studies 

program model; others said they preferred the curriculum * 

* - 1 ■ . - - ■ _ _■ ^ , 
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Integration model to the separate women's studies program mod«K 

It was essd^ntlal for tbe person convening the meeting to 
emphasize repeatedly that the curriculum Integration modol is not 
a substitute for or an alternative to a women's studies program; 
on the contrary, the curriculum integration model is indebted to 
and builds upon the work of women's ^studies scholars. The 
director stressed that the question should simply be the 
political one of "How can we best foster faculty and 
adnlinlstrative support at thjs 'insti tuti on > this time, to 
start to address the inadequacies of the tradjltional curriculum 
to prepare our female and male students for a world in which both 
women and men do contribute and must contrlbute?V She observed 
that if we start with a women's studies program, then eventually, 
four or five years, from now» we'll probably need and want to use 
thofte faculty as faculty development resources for other programs^ 
and Curricula in the university; conversely, i f we start wltl) a 
curriculum Integration approach, we/ likely to find that in 
four or five years, some faculty and students will want to do the 
kind of in-depth teaching and research about women that seem to 
be best supported by. a women*s studies program. 

The ad hoc committee of women faculty and administrators 
decided that it would be politically more feasible at this 

particular institution to begin with the curriculum Integration 

• ? 

..model with Its faculty development component. Their rationale 
^ ^as that even though we might have the president's support for a 

women s studies program » the academic p rogram app roy^l^procegs 

I p — « ^^-^^ 
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required so much support, at so many different fatuity and 

V 

administrative levels, that It might be difficult or Impossible 
to obtain approval of a new women's studies ptogra.m, given the 
Institution's budgetary problems. They decided fehat the facult> 
development/curriculum Integration pilot project model was 
desirable also because It (a) could be started with a relatively 
small amount of funding, (b) did not require an elaborate " ' " 
approval process, and (c) could broaden the base of faculty and 
, administrative support for women's studies and women^ s equity 
1 ssues • 

The Propoaed Pilot Project Design 

We proposed that the pilot project would develop four 
faculty study and course reVlslon models — ;one In a humanities 
field, one Ip a social science field, one In a prot^slonAl area 
and one In a science department* Moreover, we agreed that, when 
feasible, we would encourage a woman and a man to work together 
while studying some pertlnen* new scholarship on women and 
revising one or two of their own courses so that the courses . 
Would become more Inclusive ojf the scholarship and perspectives 
of women. Each faculty participant was to be given a summer 
study stipend and also a small amount Of money for books, a 
literature search, and/or postage or phone calls to facilitate 
communication with people who had feminist studies expertise In 
the participants* j^leld. ^ 

To engage a larger number of faculty In considering the 
importance of new scholarship on women, we decided to hold weekly 
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brown-bag luncheon, 5tudy and, dlacuajsion groups and also two 
9Dmlnar8 and of\e symposium, the latter three events to be 
facllltateid by a consul tant/speaker distinguished for her work In 
both women's studies ^and In a traditional academic discipline. 
Approaching the President Informally 

To assess the nature and extent of top-level administrative 
support and of the probable ic^vel of funding that could be 
expected, the director of equa*l opportunity, who reports to the 
president, talked with the president Informally. She told him 
that more than 15 respected women fficl)lty and administrators had 
met, and that If he were receptlvft/ they wanted to submit a 
proposal recommending a pilot project to help faculty and 
^ adfnlnlstra^rs become aware of tiie new scholarship of women and 
begin to assess curricula in light of the new scholarship. She 
also explained that we were thinking about encouraging some 
faculty to work In female-male teams on study and course revision 
projects, and that we wanted to know if the president would be 
willing to support- a pilot project at the funding level of 
' $10,000^-^20,000. 

The president Indicated that he was pleased we were thinking 
of Involving mm in the project; that he would fund faculty to do ^ 
summed study , but could not fund faculty stipends for course 
revision work during the re|5ular semester (since he thought 
course development should be part of faculty members' regular 
responsibilities); that he liked the idea of our sponsj^cing a 
large symposium in May, after classes and exams ended but before 
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faculty contracts ended; and that he thought his contingency fund 

■* 

could support a project at a funding level of $10,000~$20,000, 
Securinj^ Fvuids 

Because the director obtained information through that 
informal I oral discussion with the president, the ad hoc planning 
committee was able to develop key components of Its proposal, 
secure in the knowledge that the president accepted — and could ' 
justify to deans, vice presidents, .^faculty, and others — the level 
of funding, the u^e of female-male faculty teams, and the 
concerns of a number of faculty and administrators about the 
content of traditional curricula. 

A 

The dii;ector then prepared a draft of the proposal, which 
was revised by ad "hoc committee members. The final draft of the 
proposal was sighed by the members of the' ad hoc committee and 
then was submitted to the president. After discussing the 
proposal and his support with the vice presidents, the president 
granted $20,000 for establishing the Women in the Curriculum 
Pilot Project. 
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Caae Study 2 ^ ^ 

The following example of a curriculum integration jillot * 

$ 

project at one Institution demonstrates how the proJect^s 
^ objectives were implemented over a one-year period with a budget 
of Just S2,500* With a larger budget, this project covild have 
had a paid coordinator and clerlcai help. Thi8-^>ilot project was f 
paj^tially supported by a small challenge grant of $1,250 from the 
Leadership for Educational Equity Project; the institution, which 
matched the challenge grant with institutional funds, had $2,500 
to initiate a pilot project to encourage and assist some i^culty 
to begin to study new scholarship on women and to move toward a 
more inclusive curriculum., I ^ 

The Institution is a smAll public liberal arts college that 
enrolls 1,500 students, half of w;hom arc women. The student body 
includes students of traditional college age, as well as older 
students enroHlfjg In college for the flrQt time. The college 
takei? pride in its reputation for innovative teaching and rapport 
with students. Several years ago, the college received public 
anh private grants to redesign the required core curriculum; • 
however, the, redesigning at that time did not Involve the 
integration of women* s studies scholarship into the currl<yilum. 
Oat of concern about the androcentric bias of the ^ 
conventional liberal arts curriculum, and about the findings of 

Hall and Sandler that the classroom cllMte In postsecondary 

^^^^ \ I , 

Institutlonn nationally Is "ch^JJ^^or vomen/ three faculty 



) 



menbcra, with the help ^^aKd support of an administrator » organised 

\ 
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a. curriculum Integration projact. Tho faculty wanted to find the 

funds to allow them tl^o to sitlKly tho feminist scholarship In 

their field 90 th|it they could see how thl^s Scholarship was 

affecting their discipline* They also Wanted to host a forum 90 

that they could share their findings with colleagues and thereby 

build a base of support for their work, prompting other faculty 

to learn about and use the new scholarship on women as well- Of 

the three faculty members, one was a man and two were women; two 

were tenured and one was not- 

The three f acul ty members designed a sued act proposal 

4 

requesting $2,500, to be allocated for thtee $500 summer stipends 
and for the cost of developing a forum. Each of them made a 
comroltment to teach In the fa!p a courfee that would Include the 
feminist scholarship to b^ studied in the summer. 

The prc^sal had two key advantages. First, it enabled a 
core group of faculty to begin to become knowledgeable about a 
new field. Second, it ensured that a larger network of people 
would have an opportunity to hear about the new scholariihip of 
women and its importance tor thc^ liberal arts curriculum. The 
proposal was accepted by the vice president for academic affairs » 
and the project was funded through a combination of instltutlontal 
rcsources-^lncludlng aliunni/alumnae funds, faculty development 
funds « and monies from the president's discretionary funds — as 
well an the small challenge grant. \ 

OnciH the propoaal vr^ra accepted and funded, the faculty group 

r 

looked fdr waya to establish an advisory coomlttee, At this 
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small Inetltution, faculty^ ara askod to sorve on nunjoroue 
cooKnlttoos. The group therefore decldod to U80 an an advleiory 
committee an already oatabllshed and accepted comtalttoe at the 
college, the moat logical choice being the collegewlde curriculum 
coraroltceo. Fortunately, the curriculum committee Included some 
members who were enthualaatlc about the new project, Ip addition 
^ some who saw the project as "tampering with the curriculum." 
It was decided that a subcommittee of the larger curriculum 
committee ^uld be established; tha|f subcommittee wfta composed of 
faculty interested in and supportive of the pilot project. This 
arrangement gave the committee members who expressed opposition 
to the project a chance to watch it unfold without becoming 
actively Involved, and it gave the supportive committee members 
the opportunity to protect the project participants and other 
supportive faculty from backlash early on in the project. 

The curriculum committee reported to the vice president for 
|C«demic affairs. This reporting relationship gave the 
subcommittee members direct access io the chief academic officer. 

The negotiations for funds and an advisory committee took up 

mo8t of one semester. By the end of the term, the three faculty 

r 

members were ready to use the summer to study the new scholarship 
in their field* To ensure that they would have coJ^legial support 
while engaged In this large task, the group decided to meet 
periodically during the summer. Meeting regularly gave the . 
faculty a ^nae of shared purpose and glu^up commitment, 

During the fall term, the three faculty aemberfl taught their 
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revised coursos and freely shored with the curriculum committee 
Information about the courses* strengths and weaknesses. Issues 

c 

about how students learn Informed these discussions; the. 

curriculum committee was thus able to draw parallels between thl^f*, 

kind of Innovative curriculum change and several others that Und 
♦ 

been sviccessfuly Ijistltuted f-^ora o cross-dlsclpllnary 
perspective. 

The forum, held In the spring* had two purposes: (a) to 
convey the message that feminist scholarship Is a legitimate 
study of knowledge and (b) to Involve as many faculty as ^possible 
In hearing about the relevance of this scholarship fot the 
college curriculum. The budget for the forum was $1,000, which 
covered the costs of a, keynote speaker (a nationally recognized 
spokesperson for curriculum integration), conference publicity, 
and the purchase for the library of several books on feminist 
theory and practice. These book purchases 4ere made specifically 
In anticipation of organizing a faculty study group, 

Th^ forum was well publicized and well attended. Both the 
vice president for academic affairs* and the president attended 
and visibly participated la some events. The keynote spea(|;er 
provided a broad overview of the values and purpose of currlcufum 
Integration. The three faculty members spoke about the work they 
had undertaken, and they addressed such points 'as the following: 

o Their reasons far Integrating scholarship by ^nd about 

women Into a Course 

o The Initial steps they took to change the content of a 
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course and their approach to teaching it 
o The problems and successes they encountered In revising 

and teaching the courses 
o The different skills and behaviors female and male 

students brought to the classroom 
o The Impact of the exclusion of material by and about 
womefi upon the body of knowledge in their discipline 
o The different perspectives male and female faculty 

brought to the 'curriculum Integratloti efforts 
Careful planning of the forum and the endorsement It 
received from the college curriculum commUtee and the vice 
president for academic affairs contributed to Its success. At 
the close of the forum, faculty were Invited to Join a study 
group to explore the difference a feminist* perspective can make 
. ia the classroom. The study group was to meet monthly, and the 
Ini^tlal readings were, to draw upon feminist theory. A highly 
respected arxd tenured faculty woman, who was given released time 
from teaching one course, agree"? to facilitate the study group. 

Attendance at the study group was consistently high; 
faculty interest was equally high", ""rhe stibcommlttee gained 
visibility and acceptance beyond the college curriculum 
committee. At the end of the spring term, the study, group agreed 
to reconvene the following year. The subcommittee decided it was 
ready to pursue Its next goal— finding the funding to help more 
faculty study the new scholarship on women. 

With the support of an actl've study group that drew faculty 
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^ from many Ub«ral arts departTOent$, and vlth the backing of 
several members of the currlclj^lHim committee, th« aubcommlttee 
expanded lt8 membership; It now^ Includes three additional faculty 
members and one administrator. Xhls new group is ready to look 
for Institutional funds that can be designated as a stable 
resource for (a) granting st^ipends and other incentives to 
faculty who wish to reconstruct a course to incorporate the 
scholarship of women and (b) establishing and maintaining an 
office to coordinate a women in the curriculum faculty 
development project over the next three years-. 
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^ What We Learaed tram the Two Case EMperleoces ] 

Th« primary goals of the first year of a faculty 
devolopmont/currlculum i^ntogratlon pilot project should be to 
generate faculty and administrative awareness of and Interest in 

c 

two facts: 

o Much new scholarship on women Is of very high academic 
\ quality 

o The academic quality and Integrity of existing, 

traditlorgal academic courses and programs can and should 
be questioned because it is 3ex--biased and fails to 
acknowledge and incorporate pertinent new scholarship by 

tsar 

and about women ' 
It Is unrealistic to expect faculty who have no prior 
women's studies knowledge or experience- to achieve a feminist 
reconstruction of oven one course within the period of a 
nine- or twelve-month pilot project. The purpose of ythe pilot 

^ > I T- . — .. .., 

project is not to achieve curriculum balance or Integration in 
that first year, but to build a foundation of faculty and 
administrative support for additional faculty development 
activities designed to move beyond the demonstration stage to 
substantive course reconstruction and toward a balanced 
curriculum. 

In Case I and Case 2, the moat valuable and successful 
activities were the study groups, the brown^-b^ luncheon 
discussion sessions, and the seminars and. symposia in which 

faculty participating in study group and course revision 
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efforts and 0)Uernal^ consultanta shared with faculty and 
administrative colleagues some of the new Information and 
excitement generated by new ^scjt^olarshl p on women, A numbe^ of 
faculty and administrators who* did not Identify as ferainijits at 
that time attended project-sponsored events because the 
activities offered much colleglal support and Intellectual 
stimulation. In. some cases It took two or more years /for them to 
develop enough confidence and commitment to engage liy systematic 
study and course reconstruction- 

In Case 1, the outcomes of th^ faculty course/ rcconstructl on 

/ * 

"model" projects were uneven In quality. The proyject coordinator 

now realizes that the pilot project coujd have been Improved (and 

the xrja/Jts could ha^e been reduced) had we enco^iraged study and 

course revision projects more limited In scoftfe and bad we 

provided much more Intensive guidance and support while the 

faculty were doing their study and revision projects, 

T he Other Field Tests 

As noted In the Introduction to tbls handbook, the 

Leadership for Educational Equity Project was designed to 

field-test In seven other colleges yOnd universities the 

principles and procedures that we/applled at the University of 

Maine at Orono. The purpose of/the field tests was to determine 

whether put principles, approaches » and outcomes were repllcable 

In colleges and universities different In size and mission* 

Moreover, the WEEAP-fund^ project w^s designed to foster the 

development not only.o/ curticulVim integration projectsi^but also 
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of Uadebs for educational equity. The WEKAP grant enabled the 
. Leadership for Educational Equity Project (LBEP) to oefer small 
challegge flrgpts of up to $2,'>00 to cooperating colleges and 
universities. Instltutionij wishing to obtain a LEEP challenge 
grant were asked to submit a proposal that would commit at least 
an equal amount of institutionaV funds to support a curriculum 
inclusion/faculty development pilot project. The long-range 
objectives for encouraging this sort of faculty development were 
(a) to broaden and deepen general faculty knowledge of and 
respect for f emini8t\cholarshlp and values, and ( b) to begin to 
engage some key faculty and administrators in the effort to move 
toward what Carolyn Louge'e has called a "bi-focal curriculum," 
that Is, a curriculum that will focus no less upon the 
scholarship, needs, and values of women than upon those of meq. 

We adapted at the University of Maine at Orono," and also 
encouraged feminist equity leaders in the cooperating 
institutSions to a^jply, some principles of organizational 
development and planned cliange in order to generate faculty and 
administrative support for a project that might serve as a 
catalyst to promote and facilitate— over the long term— a 
feminist transformation of the curriculum. 

The recommendations in Chapters 1 and 2 are founded upon 
experience with project development in eight colleges and 
universities. More details and differentyoints of view about 
the specific pilot projects are provided in Chapter 4 by the 
various pilot project coordinators. 



Section C: Wmt Arc xlm Mijor Steps to Tak^T 

Here in a suvury of the Mjor step* to take If you «re 
ii^terested In Inl tietln^or In helping to initiate — a iShUI 
pilot project to Involve faculty ana administrators in (a) 
atttdjlng and cvaloatlog the new »cl»larshlp on wosnn and (b) 
revising courses and programs In light of the scholarship and 
perspectives of momen as well es Mtn. The following pages 
p)bovide more specific suggestions to help you fulfill each 
ffecnTodatlop at your oWn campus. 

1, By building on existing institutional comrai traents , work 
out some cogent explanations to help faculty and 
adrainistratoKs understand why they should support an 
effort to ensure that the scholarship and perspectives of 
women as well as men are integrated into the curriculum. 

2. Identify and cultivate the support of one or two persons 

r 

capable of serving as project: co-pleaders. Then, with 
their help, outline the general purpose and sbme proposed 
activities for a pilot p^rojec^. v 
3; Conmunicate informally with respected faculty, and elicit 
suff l<;iently strong interest and .support 90 that at least 
three to five respected, influential faculty members (in 
addition to the members of your core leadership grouf)) 
are wi^^ing^^b' "sign a proposal or participate in some 
specific project activities designed to help faculty who 
wish to evaluate the new scholarship on Women and its 
appropriateness for incorporation into their courses. 
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4* Informally cultivate the support of at least one 
^ top-level admlnlstrAtor (predldent, chancoUor, provo8t» 
vice president for academic affairs » or dean of the 
college) fot a pilot project to aaalst faculty and staff 
to move toward a curriculum Inclusive of the scholarship 
of women. 

5, After you have obtained oral commitments oS support from 

key faculty and a top-level administrator, submit to the 

appropriate persons or committees a well-written, brief 

proposal that explains vhy a pilot project is needed^ why 

the project will be consistent with your Institution's 

ml8sloh» what specific ac^vltles and budget you are 

proposing, and why the effort will have an important 

Impact conslsten^irlth your Institution's objectives, 

Frinctpl<>s of Planoerf Chaage Uoderlyipg the iUJo r Sttipg 

- Fitst, universities and colleges are "normative" 
8 

organizations whose members are motivated leas by appeals 
regarding equity than by academic and professional values. To 
influence other faculty and administrators to promote equity for 
women and minority students or employees, prepare to explain how 
and why bias can Jeopardize the quality and integrity of research 
and in9tructio!l*^in addition to hurting women, including mintyTtty 
women, as individuals or groups* Help faculty and administrators 
to understand that reaearch or teaching that fails to acknowledge 
diversity and complexity of needs, values, and problems obscures 
truth. 



Second, develop and use approacK^ji.^ designed to Build 
broad-based suppoft for institutional and systemic change- 
Ronald iVavelock's A Guide to Innovation In Education discusses in 
detail the rationale for three approaches we recommend: - 

!• Develop the understanding, support, and commitment of a 
small number of people who are so "i nf lut»nt i al " in the 
institution that th^ir involvement and commitment will 
encourage and per^^de others to listen and become 
invcftlved. \ 
1. Show how proposed chang e < rfe consistent with the values, 
^ objectives, and structxires or traditions th^t are already 
accepted in 'your college or university, 
3, Start with a small pilot project so that people'qan try 
out some changes and «valuate them before being asked to 

make any major commitment to change. 

s 

Third, think of yourself not as one individual alone, but as 
one of a group .of faculty and administrative straff who are 

|. \ - . . 

willing to work together cooperatively to commurti-cate to others 
why courses, policies, and procedures should reflect kno^i^ledge of 
and respect for the needs, contrlbutio(1fc , and potential of both 
women atid men. ^ * " , 

What is the goal? The goal is to facilitate in your own 
college or univer«i ty , gradual movement from a general acceptance 
of male-centeted ^assumpt'^ions , values, artd curticula to faculty 
and administrative acceptance of research, values, courses, and ' 
procedures that take Into account the needs and contributions ot 

, • .■ , -55 . ' 



\i both, women and men. We have endeavored to adopt organizational 

develoj^nt princlpUa so that they can be utlllred to promote 
Inetltutlonal acceptance of a project founded upon feminist 



prlnclplea^^ respect for both wofn^n and mel^ and of respect for 



people wh^WF not hold tradltfipnaliy powertul positions, as well 
as for those who do. 



We recommend that you analyze and use multiple kinds of 

authority and multiple sources of Influence in your 
, " . 10 ■ ' 

Institution. - Build upon the influence of those who already 
hold positions of power, but also build upon the influence of 
those- women and men— faculty and staff— who, though not yet 
holS"lng traditionally powetful positions, possess knowledge and 
insights and abilities that should be recognized and utilized. 
Several exercises in this handbook are designed to help you 
develop multiple levels of administrative and faculty support. 



It 
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Section D: Hw to PrejMire to Coavlpce Qttiers of the Nued for • 
Oirricu^f Inclusioo Project 

^^<^o*^P<*»tioa; By building on existing insti tutionul 
COi^at^ontB^ work out som cogent explanations to help faculty 
and adainiatrators understand why they should support an effort 

to ensure that the scholarship and perspective^ of woaien as veil 

> 

AS aert are integrated into the curriculw. 
Simeated Ways to Prepare 

Note the rationales In Section A of this chapter. 

r 

2. Read the statement about the mis^slon of your college or 
university (such stateJn^nts are usually located at the 
beginning of the college or university catalog). Is 
there an Institutional 'commltraent to ofter students 
excellent Instruation? to offer a liberal arts^educatlon 
of high quality? to help prepare students for a changing 
world? 

V 

3. Order and read Liberal Education and the New Scholarship 
on Women; Issuer and Constraints In Institutional Change 
(see the Bibliography). 
^- ^ead Men's Studies Modified . edlte<JI by Spender; The SIGNS 
Reader , edited by Abel and Abel; or A %mlalst 
Perspective In the Academy , edited by Langland and Gove 
(see the Bibliography). 
5. If you have time, read also t^e April 1982 Issue of 

Change and/or the October 1981 and^^il 1984 Issues of 

\^ the Forum Jor Li betal Education (see the Bibliography)/ 
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ad^d Objectly 



Your objective in this early 8tag<i shbuld be the very 
limited one of preparing to persuade a small number of 
influential faculty and administrators simply to agroo to support 

r 

a small pilot project that will encourage and assl^st additional 

faculty and admini strati ve* staff to examine and evaluate some now 

scholarship of womeiS pertinent to their own teaching and 

professional interests^ We auggcst that you not expect to elicit 

from faculty or administrators any long-"term or large commitments 

of funds, timcy^or curriculum reconstruction until a small pi lot 

project has been designed » internally funded, and implemented. 

i 

Although th*e provost and the president of one women's college did 
successfully persuade a faculty senatel to make a major commitment 
at an early stage, Miose project initiat\:ic() possessed the , ^ ' 
advantage of having position power, of having a college mission 
statement that contained an explicit commitment to the education 
of women, and of being able to secur^ a large amount of external 
funding to support the faculty development/curriculum integration 
effort. Ordinarily, individuals and institutions should be given 
an opp^rtijfij ty to try out in a small way and then to evaluate an 
innovation prior to being asked to make a larger connltment. 

You will need to help others understand that the project you 
wish' to propose Is. academl(5ally sound, and Is consistent with the 
already established' mission nnd commitments of your institution. 
As noted in Section A of this chapter, the goals of a' projec^ 
designed to help faculty integrate the scholarship and 
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porspcctlvQs of womQH Into curricula can bo ohown to be 
consistent with the prlnclplca of liberal education, the 
humanltiea, general education, o^ccllorvce In Instruction and 
scholarship — consistent, In other words, with at least one of the 
corahll traent s that your college or university has probably already 
accepted. To reducQ the possibility that people will resist your 
|l proposal because'of fear of chaise, help faculty and 

administrators underst^a^ that yovir proposed project will help 
thetn and the Institution to do what|, thoy have already agreed is 
Important. * » V 

• Kxaaplea of Stnte^enta to Relate the Project to Btoad Educatloaal 
Co— tjfenta 

Here are three examples of statements that have been used at 
other Institutions to relate the purpose of a curriculum 
Integration project to institutional commitments and concerns. 

1. This project ls<. designed to help support faculty and 
administrative efforts to encourage and assist students 
to function flexibly and effectively In a rapidly 
changing world where the traditional models for personal 
autonomy. Interpersonal relationships, and public 
connections may need to give way to new models. 

2. This project is designed to contribute to the development 

of a campus envl ronmen t that encourages openness to 

It 

questions raised by the new research by and about Women* 

3. This project is designed to assist faculty and 

administrators who wish to /revise courses and programs to 
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ensure that the cQntrl butlono , poropoctt ves . needs, and 
research of women, as well as men. nre communicated" as 
being of* -integral importance. 
Now write down the mission statementCs) and commitments to 

which you can relate a pilot pro*)ect to incorporate women into 

the curriculum at your own Inst 1 t^'t Ion : 
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Biction'Bt Bow to Identify Co-l^^der a 

liLpco— end»t 1 oa x Identlfj «ad cultivate the support of 
•eTer«il people capable of serving as project co^leaders. Then, 
with their help, outline the general purpose and som proposed 
actl^tles for a pilot project. 
Smtgeated Ways to Prepare 

Think of yourself as part of a collaborative leadership team 
compod^d of administrators and faculty and of teminists and 
people who do not yet Identify as feminists. If your position is 
primarily on administrative one, it is important that you obtain 
the visible support of respected. Influential faculty members. 
Even if you yourself have the power, and the access to funds, to 
initiate a curricvilum integration project, real changes in 
courses and institutional climate will occur only if faculty are 
truly committed to the project's goals and methods. On the other 
hand » if you are a faculty member, you will need the kind of 
access to discretionary funds, staff support, and policy 
information that administrators- can generally provide. 

Our experience in eight colleges and universities has 



revealed that both faculty and administrative leadership and both - 
feminist and not~yet-f eminl st support are needed In order to 
build institutional comnitment to include women and Women's 
p^^rspectives In all areaS**"of curricula , academic policy^ 
teaching, personnel, and student service practices. Hence» it is 
suggested that you (a) think of yourself as part of a leadership 
team of no fewer than three specific persons and (b) identify at 
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least threo piRraQOs In your Institution who could be desCribod as 
follows (and If you yourself fit ono or moro of these 
descriptions, write down your own name; you may not need to find 
another person of that description at t\Hs time): 
\ I. A staff or lino administrator who reports to (a) the 

chief academic officer (vice president for academic ^ 
affairs. pro\(^st . or dean) or (b) the chief 
administrative officer (president or chancellor). 



or 



2. Either (a) a feminist who has women's studies experience 
and commitment o£, if such a person Is not avaftable or 
for other reasons Is not a viable choice, (b) a faculty 
or professional or administrative woman who has a 
sincere and thoughtful commitment to feminism. 



or 



3. A faculty member, female or male, who Is generally 
regarded by other faculty and administrators as a 
respected, thoughtful, <iodicated teacher ot scholar, 
(Preferably this person should be tenured but need not 
have voQea's studies experience.) 



or 
or 



Now silently ask yourself about each person you've 
Identified in each category: 

a. Do I have good rapport with this person? 

b. Do I feel trust and respect for this person? 
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If you ooowered no to either question, Idtsntlfy another person 
(a) whom you do trust and ( b) who can vork effectively with 
Influential admlnl stratortJ and faculty with whom you youruelf do 
not have a strong relationship- 

The advantage of thinking In terms of yourself as part of an 
equity leadership team, rather than of yourself as the primary 
and sole leader. Is that you will more easily be able to accept 
and compensate^for the fact that you alone cannot work 

effectively with everybody and cannot single-handedly / 

( 

develop a strong and successful program no matter how much power 
or Influence you have. Now list the people you'd like to 
consider further for your equity leadership team: 

\ , Admlnl St rator : - 



^ 2, Women's studies speclall st/ f emlnl st : 
3. Respected faculty member: 



tf there's anyone on the team you still feel uncomfortable with 
or skeptical about, just note that now, and plan to think about 
the risks and benefits latere 

SfciH». Information, and Lendershlp Styles Metsded 

Again considering your own abilities, as well as those of 
other members of your potential leadership team, answer the 
questions below: 

U Do you have a ^person on the team who Is charismatic? a 
good promoter of new ideas? a good speaker respected by 
faculty and/or admlnistrfitors? if" so, who? 

1^ » ^^^^ ^^^^ skill 
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could consulted for help and advice, even if not o 
member of the project leadership CQ.re group? 



2. Do you have aayone on the team who le tactful, well liked 
by many people, and able to help people with conflicting 
viewpoints to resolve their differences? If so, who? 
not, who with that 

ability could help refine written or oral communications? 



3. bo you have anyone on the team who has accees to 

Information about where In the Institution discretionary 
monies mighty be found, and about what purposes or 
restrictions (written or unwritten) might be specified ,n 
for such monies? If not, whom' 

' r 

c6uld you consult to get that sort of advice and 

Information? * 

■ ^ f 

If .To^ Are Not a Heaber of the Paciilty or Acadeatc Adaiaiatration 

Some very successful projects that have involved the 

Integration of women and women's needs, research* and ^ , • 

perspectives have been Initiated by staff administrators Who are 

not faculty or academic Oj^minlstrators. If you hold a 

professional position auch as Director of Equal Opportunity/ 

Affirmative Action, Assistant to the President , Assistant Dean of 

r, Student Services » Librarian, or Counselor, you should continue to 

read thlg. handbook and continue to consider ways to be a 

co-leader of an Inclusion project at your Igsfltutlon. You will 
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hdvo i^artal^ limitations for which you will need co-leaders to 
compensate, but you will also be In a key position to help assess 
needs An<\ lui^gest or Initiate ln\portant activities o^rislstent 
with an inclusion project's objectives.. ^ 
St eps to Tjika to Involve ttie People You I^qfTtified as Co-Leaders 

1. Share and discuss with prospective co""leaders the 
rationales you've considered in Sections A and D of this 
chapter. Then ask each person whether he or she would 
like to be actively Involved In developing the 
understanding and support of others who might be 

^ Interested in a pilot project to encourage and assist" 

faculty and staff to Identify, discuss^ and evaluate the 
new scholarship of women and, event<(ally, revise a • 
course, program, or activity in light of the scholarship, 
needs, and perspectives of women. 

2. To prepare for the fact that prospective co"leaders might 
want to know more specifically what the objectives and 
activities of a pilot project might be ^q^t Sect ion I *of 
this chapter and be prepared to summar^^^^^B the 
CO- leaders the objectives and activities suggested 
therein- 

3. Now note the responses of y6u^ prospective co-leaders: 
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o How did the administrator respond? And what did she or 
he suggest as the next stage?^ 




o How did the respected faculty member not Identified 
with women's studies or feminism respond? What did 
she or he suggest as the next stage? 



o How did the women's studies specialist/feminist 

respond? What did he or she suggest as the next step^? 

— ~ _ • . ~ ^^y- ^ ^ _ 



^ 

V — ■ ■ — 

Now assess the itesponses and advice you have received to 

date. Then decld^e (check those which apply) whether yOu: 

Have received from all three 4tlnds of cg-l^ders strong 

statefnent^ of interest In and comraltment to help 

I* 

initiate and plan a pilot pmrfACt 

Have received strong expressi^is 6t IjiTtere^ , but weak 

expressions of commitment to devote time and energy to 
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help promote a pilot project 

Have recolved weak expresoions 4of Interest ami little 
or no, comirt^l^tment to help promote a pilot project. 
If you have obtained strong commitments from all three 
kinds of co-l<4aders, proceed to Implement the 
recommendations set forth In the remaining sections of 
this chapter. 

If you have not yet obtained strong CQromltments from all 
three kinds of co"leaders, you probably ncTed to do the 
following: 

o Review and revise your explanations 'of why curriculum 
Integration Is Important to ensure academic quality* 
(Y ou may need to read additional material; see Notes 
for Chapter 1 and see Bibliography.) 
o Develop your explanations and present them In terms 
clearly related to the professional and pi&rsonal 
Interests of the Individuals whose support you are 
requesting. 

Share Information with and seek the support of other 

Individuals who have the needed characteristics* 

Consult a few people who have successfully Initiated 

and Implemented suqh >roJect8 at other Institutions. 

(Contact Information Is provided lit Faculty 

Development Consulting Prog ram:' A Directory of 

Consultants t . » , from Peggy*McInto8h , Center for 

Research on Women, Wellealey College, Wellesley, 
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Maaaachusotts 02181, telephone 6 17/A31-1/453. The 
Directory Is frequently revloed and brought 
up-to-date. You might wish to consult also How to 
Inte^rnte Women* e, S^udlfis into the Traditional 
Curriculuna , by Dlnnerdi^eln , O'Donnell, and" 
MacCorquodnle; and the Sourcebook for I nteRratinp: the 
Study of Women into tl>e Curriculum , compiled by 
Schmltz; both works are listed in the Hi b-U ography . ) 
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> Section F; Bbir to Peyelop the Interest and Support bf faculty 

Opinion Leaders 

Eeconendat ion ; CoMiinlcate InforMllj with respected » 

Inflvientisl faculty Mtibers to elicit sufficiently strong 

. interest and support so that at least three to five of these 

persons — In addition to the co^leaders you've previously 

identified — are willing to sign a proposal for a pilot, project, 

and/or participate in activities designed to help faculty and 

adttlnistrators evaluate the' new scholarship on womu and 

its appropriateness for incorporation into courses and 

programs. ^.■ 

Note : Throughout this handbook, the terra 

' ^ **you" Is to address you as an 

Individual and also your project 

. leadership .a^ a groupt If one member of 

your project leadership team has more 

Influence than another with a, particular 

administrator or faculty member, It's t 

usually best to have that person be the 

one who initiates a request for support 

from the .particular administrator or 

faculty member. 

Your Immediate objective at -this stage Is not to elicit a 

long-term commltmeijt to study or teach th6 scholarship of women. 

At thAs early stage, the goal Is simply to elicit an agreement to 

' , , fi 

suppoi^ a small pilot project to assist and encotirage faculty and 
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«t<iff who wish to evaluate some of the scholarship and 
perspectives of women pertinent 'to their ^wn^reaer- -of tei\i^ng{*^ 
research, or prof^slohal practice. When you eventually approach^ 
an a<fmlnlstrator oV a faculty cqmmlttee to request funding .for a 
l>l^ot project, you will need to be able to demonstrate that " 
respected faculty support this effort and are willing to 
participate in the pilot projects 

w 6 

Opinion leaders a^e key to the "acceptance and development of 
any project \ as Ronald Havelpck has pointed out In A Guide ^/ 
Innovation in Education . According to Havelock, some 
"Influentials" in an organization "act as legitlmators , making* 
the majority feel that It is O.K. to try something out. . 
Others serve as facilitators . . . . Still others Serve as 
gatekeepers , opening up (or closing off) access to needed 
resources.'* Thijre are sundoubtedly certain Influential ^facul ty , 
members, as well as key administrators, who are*^ opinion leaders 
at your Institution. Make sure that a number of them will 
support your propose^ project. 
Sgggestgd Ways to Prepre • 

Section A of this chapter gives some explanations and 
BUggesfclons to help aipu persuade faculty and administrators to ^ 
realize that Serious questions and concerns about the quality of 
the traditional curriculum need to be studied and evaluated by 
those who are committed to academic excellence and integrity. 
Write down the names of some members of faculty whom you 
trust and respect and who: 
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o are members of an\i^raportrtnt college or university 

committee t^mt r^jRgws new courses or programs, or are 
otherwiue InvoT^^TOi^fTt^Tn^l cuhiro planning or approval 
o are n\ember8 of a comDilttee that makes rccommcndat 1 ona 
committing faculty development fund8 or advising 
regarding the Institutional budget 
o have Interests and experience In women's studies and /or 
ethnic studies 

o are respected by and influential with the president or 
chancellor ^ 

o are respected by ^ind influential with the provost, vice 
V president for academic affalrs> or dean of the college 

Does your list Include both women and men? If not, try to 
identify both men and women who might be helpful. 

From the names you've listed, select three to five persons 
with whom you have rapport, and with whom you will get isx touch 
to discuss why a curriculum integration pilot project ^is needed. 

Ask the co-leaders you've Identified and cultivated to note 
their choices for faculty members who meet these criteria. ^It Is 
desirable to have a number of faculty and administrators visibly 



Involved in promoting the pilot project even though you may have j 
more knowledge of women's studies scholarship than othets In your 

Institution have. Share Information and materials to help one 

ft 

another communicate effectively with faculty and administrators. 
You (individually an^ as a leadership team) should now informally 

discuss with the designated faculty members the rationales for 
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supporting nn Incluolon pilot project. We recommend that you 
eolect and adapt to tho profesalonal and personal intcresta of 
'^y^ur llatenera the rationales and apiytoocheo suggested In 
Sections A, D, and F of this chapter* 

After, but only after , )hAj have elicited indications of 
getjulne Intereet, Inquire whether the faculty mombor might be 
interested in being involved in one or more of the following 
kinds of activities; 

o Participating- in seminars and listening to consultants, 
or participating in a summer reading project that will 
help the faculty member become familiar with and evaluate 
the scholarship of women 
o Working to revise a couple of lectures or a unit of a 

course in light of the new scholarship of women 
o Helping to draft and pj^j^ose a pil^t project for possible 
funding (by an appropriate administrator, faculty 
committee, or foundation) 

.1 

not ask a person who Is unaware or uncertain of the 
quality of womren's studj^ scholarship to make a commitment to 
revise a whole course. Do ask whether she or he would be 
interested In^ trying to develop or revise a lecture or two, or a 
class or two, in ll|ht of the new scholarship and perspectives of 
women . 

As a group, you and your co--leaders should meet to asspss 
the responses of each faculty member whose Interest and support 
you've sought. In a small college, gaining the support of three 
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n 

to fivo respected faculty members for a pilot project might be 
odoquoto to persuade an admlniatrator or a faculfy development 
comoiittee to reli^aae funds; In a unlvoralty that enrolls 10,000 
atudents, It might be preferable to obtain th^ support of twelve 
to twenty faculty members prior to Initiating a requeot for 
funding a pilot project* 

If you think faculty support Is not yet aa strong and as 
broad as It should be to give you the leverage needed to Justify 
a request for funding, do the following: 

o Review and revise your explanations of why curriculum 
Integration Is Important to ensure aeademJc quality. 
(You may need to read additional materials; 9ee Notes for 
Chapter I and see the Bibliography.) 
o Develop your explanations and ptuasent them In terms . 
appropriate for tHe professional and personal Interests 
of the Individuals whose support you are requesting, 
o Share taforraatlon with and seek the support of other 

Individuals who have the needed characteristics* 
Note» too, that some faculty may be more receptive to a new 
project If they know that a principal administrator seems 
interested and supportive. The effort to explore and cultivate 
both faculty and administrative suppcy?^ can and generally should 
b« conducted simultaneously by you and your project co-leaders^. 
Therefore* be sure to study Section G of this chapter, which 
addr^sse^ how to develop administrative support. 
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8<ctloo Ct How to Develop the Support of a Key Adalnistrator 

fascoiMBod atlon ! Infonally cultivate the support of at leaat 
one top-level adalnlatrator (presldeot. chancellor, provoat. vice 
president for «ciid4s«lc iiffairfl» or dean of the colles^). 
latlonale 

As previously noted » opinion leaders play a key role In 
determining whether or not an Institution will accept an ^ 
innovation. In ii college or university, certain key 
, administrators > as well as some respected faculty members, are 
likely to be the opinion leaders who can enable a new Idea or a 
new project to obtain legitimacy and resources. 
Preparing to Negotiate 

When you are preparing to negotiate with an administrator, 
you must think about not Just the authority of that pjartlculan 
administrator and you want her or him to do. You must 

consider as well the varloud people and conditions that 
influence, or seem to Influence, the adralnlTstrator ' 9 thoughts and 
actions. For example, your campus president or chancellor is 
probably influenced by the Interests an'c? priorities of the ^ 
trustees, majo^^^^^ alumni /alumnae; l^ytfie vice president, 
provost, or deaTTby^rtaliHa^il ty members; by the desire to ^ 
increase the prestige of the instl tutioit; by the thinking and 
priorities of other campus presidents of equal-status or 
hlgher^status institutions; by parents of currently enrolled 
students; by students and potential students; and, if it Is *a 

public Institution, by the priorities of the governor, the 
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legislature, and the taxpnylng public. 

The president, chancellor » provost, vice president » or dean 
not only haa^the line authoilty to control a number of people and 
budgets* andi*^o administer and • Interpret various pollcle/s; ho or 
^ phe alao Inf luonce a many others within the Institution and lj> 

intluenced by others Inside and outaldc the Institution, You 

• — . V / 

will therefore want to consider Influence relationships, as w^ll 
as authority relationships. 

Some steps you can take are as follows: ^ 
I. Afc'fer reconsidering Sections A- and D of 8 chapter, you 
and the otl>er members of your planning and leadership 
team should assess each of the chief administrative 
officers In terms of the following questions: 
o What currently are this person' s pr imary concerns and 
interest8-*-decllning enrollments? fund-raising? public 
image? national or statewide recognition and 
reputation? core curriculum? liberal arts education? 
faculty development? And so on, 
o What themes, Issues, bt phrases recur frequently in 

this person's conversations and speeches? 
o Has this person previously supported women's studies 
or equity-related projects? If so, what seems to have 
been the reason for support in each case? 
o Does this person have a discretionary or contingency 

M 

budget that can support either pressing or 
/ ' experimental projects costing about $1,000? 
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about $5,000? about HO. 000? Ibout $20,000? 

If Qo. what sorcfl of projects^ave been funded by thii 
means? 

o Does thl8j)erson have a good perBonal and/or 

^professional relationship with one of the members of 
your planning and leaderohlp team— that is, do you ^ 
have the. ttctvantage of rapport with and direct acceso 
to the administrator? 
2. Decide which of the central administrators you think It 
best to approach'fl^t with Information and a request tor 
support. Some factors thj^t should influence your 
decision Include the following: 

o The apparent power or influence that the administrator 
has in relation to other principal administrative and 
faculty opinion leaders 
o The receptivity and support^ that the administrator has 
previously demonstrated regarding women's studies and 
equity-related issues 
o The degree of rapport that exists between the 
administrator and you and/or your planning and 
laadershlp teanv,vmomber s 
o The control that the administrator has over 

discretlSn^ry^nles , 
^If the two most powerful adm^iagrators oppose , rather 
ihan support, each other's decl sljns , 'you should dec^lde 
whether It seems beat to cultivate (a) yagh 
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adminJsttator V Indepondeot of the other, or (b) only the 
one who Is the most powerful* 

l^clde who on your planning ancJ^J^adarshl p team will 
conduct the first Informal (orpl)v>|J''^i88lon , presenting 
your rationale and requesting support In terois 
appropriate for the administrator's Interests* If on& 
team member clearly has more rapport and a closer working 
relationship with the administrator, probably that person 
alone should approach the administrator. But If none of 
you has easy access and a close working relationship. It 
might be preferable for two or three of you to go \ 
together to present to the administrator the hbpe o/ a 
number of facultjr that support. Including financial 
support, will be'made aval labia . for a curriculum 
Integratlon/facuHty development pilot project. 
Write down the principal ratlonale(s) likely to be 
effective In helping the particular administrator 
understand why your Institution would benefit from ^d 
should support such a pilot project (think especially in 
terms of the Ideas you developed after Studying SectioniJ 
A, D, and F of this chapter): 



If funding or enroUment problems are pressing at your 
Instittitlon at thla time, be prepared to present one ot 
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both of the following jpolnte : 

o An Institutionally funded pilot project could enhance 
the. Institution's chances of obtaining a foundation 
glfant for a larger, related project, 
o A project to Improve the quality of the general 
education program and/or to Improve the quality of 
education for women students coidd be an asset ^en' 
the institution is recruiting students. 
• If yOxndo not have* direct access to the chief executive 
officer or the chief academic officer, cultivate the 
personal and professional understanding apd support of a 
person who does report directly to the chief executive 



officer or the chief academic officer. Give that person 
easily digestible Information so that she or he can, in 
turn, support your proposal when you are prepared to make 
Of specific request or recommendation. An assistant to 
the administrator or a department chair or dean may be 
able» to Identify possible sources of funding, as well as 
administrative priorities related to the goals of your 
project, 

7v Review Sections H, I, and J of this chapter prior to 
asking the administrator to Commit a specific amount of 
funds to your project. 




Section H: ifamlog the Project / 

Coordinators of curriculum Inclusion projects need to make 
B6me decisions about the title of tlKi project and about the 
termlnoloify they will use to communicate with taculty and 
administrators about the goala ot the project. 

Reviewing some of the projecjt titles that have been uaed at 
other jfnstltutions may be helpfuK Wheaton College's project was 
entitled "Toward a Balanced Curriculum: Integrating the Study<^of 
Women into the Liberal Arts. " The UnlveXTty of Maln^ at Orono' 8 
project was entitled "Women in the Curriculum," and. two symposia 
held at Orono v^re entitled "Moving Toward a Balanced 
Curriculum." An informal coalition of 16 independent colleges 
named a conference "Scholars and Women: The Place of the Now 
Learning about Women In Liberal Arts Institutions." More project 
names— and mqre information about the projects — can be found in 
the Directory of Programs: Transforming the Liberal Arts 
Curriculum * . . available from the Center for Research on Women, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181. You may 
consult also the Sourcebook for Integrating the Study of W omen 
into the Curriculum > compile^ by Schmltz; and How to Integrate 
Women's Studies into the Traditional Curriculum , by Dinnerstein, 
O'Donnell, and MacGorquodale (see the Bibliography). 

What to name the project at\d what terminology to use to 

describe the woftR of a project dedigned to move toward a feminist 

transformation of the curriculum have been considered' very 
» 

Important, yet problematic, by those initiating and developing 
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such p^ojocts. The title "Toward a Feminist Trauatormatlon of 
the Ciirrlculun)." chosen by the Great Lakes Colleges Association 
as the title for some conferences and summer institutes it 
8poneored for academic feminists, seems deafly and directly to 
express the goal ot^st oth«yr curriculum integration projects, 
as well. But most projects designed to engage not-yet-femini st ' 
as well as feminist, faculty and administrators have omitted words 
like "feminist" <fr "transformation." or phrases like "women's 
studies." from their ti tl_e5._evcn though it was strong feminists 
who developeil these projects. The phrases "new, scholarship on 
women" and '"scholarship by and about women" are used frequently 
when project staff are obviously referring to feminist 
scholarship and p^spectives. Nonetheless, ffome women's studies 
coordinators have argued that terms like "feminist" and "women's 
studies." rather than phrases that can seem circumlocutory, 
should be used early in the project. 

A phrase such as "new scholarshl'p on Wotn'en" can be 
Justifiably and appropriately used in the very early stages of a 
curriculum integration project* or in discussions with individual 
faculty members or administrators who do not yet identifV as /^V^^ 
feminists. If your purpose is to communicate to faculty ^d 
administrators that the traditional curricul um^ and scholarship in 
.their discipline tend to be exclusive of women and pertinent 
primarily to white males from privileged societies, your first 
goal should be to engage them in actually reading or listening to 

feminist scholarship and critiques of tradl^tlonal scholarship and " 
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curricula* The phrase "new scholarship on women" commun,! cates 
that you arc inviting them to read or hear something with which 
they are probably unfamiliar; whereas, unfortunately, the popular 
media have led many people to believe that anything or anyone 
labeled feminist should be discounted or disapproved of. Once 
these faculty or administrators have actually read or heard some 
"new scholarship" or critiques that they find stlmulat^ig and 
valuable, you can and should point out that thfT^^ are academic 
fenUnist scholarly materials or viewpoints. It they then expreafi 
surprise, they ace probably ready to listen with respect to a 
brief explanation of feminls-t values, particularly if you relate 
your explanation to a concept or value of interest t,o them . 

Be sure to advance one new concept at a time; don ' t 
simultaneously challenge both the traditional curriculum and 
erroneous notions ^(bout feminism. H|Ip people move gradually 
from one developmental step to the next, so that they will be 
able to Integrate the new Information Into their own thinking* 
(See also. Chapter 2, Sections F and G, which include a more 
detailed dlscusslorx of the developmental process and ways to work 
effectively with that process.) 
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S^ctto o U H ow to Vlan « jHAot Proloct 

Koco— endatlopi With tlw support and help »f tbo project 
co-)e«<i«ri. outline tlJ» general purpose of and nom^ propoaed' 
activities for a pilot project. 
^ery l Culdelluea tor Plap ftlnji a Pilot Project 

A curriculum Inclusion pilot project should be deolgned to 
o Kllcit the Interost of a relatively large number of 
faculty, administrators, and professional staff in 
studying and evaluating the new schblarshij* and 
perspecfcives of wonien pertinent to their own area of 
toaching, scholarship, or professional practice 
o Communicate that the project needs and welcomes men as 

well as women ' 
o Foster faculty and administrative respect -for the quality 
of academic ferrflniat scholarship, and for the quality of 
. f the project Itself as develojpsd by you and others 

SuKKasted Pilot Project Act lvttlear 

T"^ 1 

One of the Hat ways of getting people involved in your* 

project is to sponsor campus events that are informative and • 

socially satisfying. Informal "sandwich seminars"— held weekly. 

or monthly at the same place-have p»^ovod to be an effective way 

f 

of Involving' women and men, faculty^ administrators, and staff i^h 
discussing selected articles by feminist scholars or In listening 
to faculty or extern^.1 consultants fJtesent their work pertinent 
to feminist scholarship and critiques. (The essays by .Chri stlna** 
Baker and Jerome Nadelhaft In Chapter 5 offer examples pf ' 
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Infqrmal^JjPlbentattons by faculty from the lint v(>r9l ty ,of Maine at 

Orotip.). ^ ' ' . >1 

A. lecturt series or symposium fe*»turlng distinguished 
academic feifiinlst speakers and sctjiolars can be orgaul zed and 
publicized In w^yp that will attract traditional faculty, 
administrators, and 'staff. This handbook Inclueies some ^ 
suggestions f^r developing and^pubilclzlng such events^; you can 
also l^et examples of effective pubUclty from coordinator^ of ♦ 
currfculum Integration projects at oth^r Institutions. Contact 
Infocmatlon.is' Included In trlie FacultV j>||elAent. Consulting ' 
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Program: A Dltectory of Consultants on Tfaffrsf orhlng . the Liberal 
Afts Ci^rrlculum > , > ; a recently revised Directory can be 
jtained from the Center for Re5jparch-,on Women at Wellesley 

ife^e. - ' % :^ ■ * ^ 

SMiMry )yi SuiQtestlonBUpr PlanoJI^g and OrgaaA»lnR a Pilot 

Project . : > ^ > 

^ .FoVithe purposes of planning and budget^^ng, you fan prcfject 

that you wi>ll ''probably need — an(/^ihoul<l be able to obtain—for a 

pXlo't project t^f^jpe-as many dollars as therd* are 'enrolled ' 

undeir'gradaate^ In th^ itistl tutlon. For example., plan to 'seel^and 

<!>brfalV$2,00df there are 1,000 undergraduates; $6,000 df .there 

ate 3,0,a6\indergradyatesr an^i $20,000 If there are 10,000 
• / ^ , * 

urtdejrgraduate^s. - XSugge^stlbns to help you secure funds are given 

•■ , • ^ \, * 

in Section J of this chaptet*'^ ^ ^ 

. ■ . * f 

- Plan and itngle^ent the project so t>iat It will: 

Visibly 'Include activities from at least three ot. the^^ 
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four categories of objectives) and suggested nctlvltles 
listed under the next subheading In this sec^loh* 
o Visibly Involve people who prevlousl^y Imve not^ldentl f led 
t^lth women's (jtudles or feminism, as w*eH as those jt.o" 
have . . , . — 

o Give Influential facuUVj^iembers and admlnlstcatoVv 

Jacentlves as well as opportunities to1^e«d and evnlu'ate- 
^ high-quality academic feminist articles oi' books ' relevant 

^ to their own professional Interests • 

o .Givt faculty who are not yet familiar ^Ith women's ^ 
'y 8t;udle8 scholarship some incentives and oppor tuni"ties 

'* simply to l^^^sten. evaluate; and consider a femihist 
scholarly analysis or lyretructUnal Jppr6a,c!j, 

' • ■ . - y ^ . 

Use terminology that makes ii; cleaV t,hat indiv^idual faculty 
(Including you., yourself), the project, and the insti tuti on as a 
whole need, and hope to move toward "a balanced curriculum'."' Or > 
bi-focal curriculum," oi- "an Inclusive curriculum," High 
qualitative standards Cor a "balanced , " ■'inclusl ve'. or 
"bl.-focAl" course shpuld be defined in order to fnakp it' clear' 
that a' superficial addition of, .some materials by women of ^ 
references to women does not constitute -Integration . inclusion, 
.or bivlance. (See Chapter 3, Section D. for '«n'example of a ' ^• ' ■ 
deflniti.orv of a balancl^ course.) * ' 

^ Utilize terminology, and devjop'shor't- an^l long-range . ^ 
goals,^ tchelpfypu in& the project /leadership team remember th^t*^ 
the process of mbvlng toward a "balanced," "lnclu8#e,"- or ' 
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"bl'-focar' curriculum Is alow and developmental — botft tor 
individual faculty memberfl and for the project nnd^h^y 
Institution. 

Arrange for access to clerical suppbrt . Duplicating 
'articles^ scheduling Informal^ and formal meetings, keeping 
recoi:1l8, and following up on purchases of book§ and other 
^necessary materials are all tlme-oonsimUng but essential tasks. 

Planning the niot Pro|ect*B Denlgayjyour OblectlTCB and 
. Suggegted Activities for Kach 

Prior to requesting a specific amount of- funding for a pilot 
project, you and the other members of the core planning group 
should think about the ob lectives awd act4vitie8 of -a pilot 
project. The four categories of objectivep listed below shouM 
Helj>^ou think through some possible des/gns far a pilot project 
t?||j|w^ld* be effective on your particuLdN^ campti^. Plan ydS^ ^ 
project so thaV 1^ includes activities from At least three^of^the 
fbur Categories. ^ 
Qbjeetivfe 1 ^ • 

To inaplVq and encourage relatively ^rge numbers of 
< fa^lty» adnilnistfators, atOA staff to readv and give serious 

consideration to the scholarship ajnd per spectiv^ift of women * 
SuKKested Acti>>iti^s for Objective I ' 

I. Plan and arrange l<>ctuires an^ faulty seminars to be 
delivered by feminist scholans distinguished £or their • 
work-in women's studies teaching and scholarship ai^, 
'respected also by tr<i<j(f tlonal ac»4emlc scKolars. ^ 
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, 2. Plon and Implement a lecture serlea or Hytnpoolum around a 
theme that permits oross-cH sol pU nary exploration of ' 
research by and about the ctjntrlbutlons , needs, and 
perspectives of women. To obtain Information about 
speakers and consultants; 

^' Request a conaiiJtaue/speaker list from Dr. Peggy 
Mcintosh. Wellesley Cent^^r for I^esearoh on Women. 
Wellesley College, Wellfesley, Massachuf|ctta 02l8l', 
■ telephone 617/431-1453. * 

Consult dtrectora of curriculum Integration 'projects ^ 
^ at other Instl tutl|>n8, , > 
o TalW wfth and Include In yo^ir programs knowledge-^ble ' 
/ women's studies faculty. If such persons are available 

within your own or a neighboring' college or 
'^university.. 
Objective 2 i 

Tb promoter breadth of discussion and thought and to foster 
coyeglal exchanges of information, ideas, and support 
/ 9ug|fo8ted Activities for Ob1ectlvet2 ^ ' 7^ 

'I. Schedule weekly or monthly Informal discussions that 
^ -'focus on one or two articles from^ a feminist scholarly 

. ^bUcatlon -Buch as SIGN?; A Journal of Women In Cu'lture . 
apd Society or on0 of the edited boi;ectlon8 suggested In 
^ Chapter I, Section D, ^ • - . 

a. Schedule weekly «r monthly sc^eaions that -Includ^ a'^ 
presentation by a faculty member/or consultant who is 
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knowledgeable about women* » studies scholarship and Is 
making slgniticant efforts to develop. a course that Is 
'balanced/' (Se^ Chapter \, Section tor an example of 
a, definition of a ba 1 anc«4^ course . ) ^ 

1. After consul tat I6n with others who have directed 
curriculum integration projects, v^^t^k^wtth your 
colleagues' to develop a atudy group that will focus on 
feminist theory and/or on ways in which disciplines and 
courses would need to change in order to reflect the fan: 
that women are half the human ra.ce. 

O bjective 3 

To provide for project:^ coordination to help enoifre quality 
Su RK<^gted Activities for Objective 3 

1, Arrange for project coordination by a respected faculty 
member or administrator who is knowledgeable about 
women's studies resources and scholarship. Consider 
req'ueiting a small stipend (according to whateyer amount 
and procedure a^e acceptable in yqurN^l nst i tuti on9- for the 
coordinator of the pllot^^ proj ect ; in our cooperati^ig 
Institutions, at least $500 or released time was usually 
given to the person serving as project coordinator. 
Specify the coordinator's responsibilities. These might 
l nc I ude : ' • • ; ^ 

o *5.Wenti fying and, se lect 1 ng Articles for discussion at 

"8d»ywlch seminars'* or In study groups 
o Identifying prid inv'lting distinguished academic 
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feminist scholars to give a lecture, conduct semlnarti 
for faculty, or participate In a syropool'^um 
o Organising events $o that f^aculty and a^nnlnlstrators 
will v^t to attend because the events H/sem Important , 
a privilege 

o Identify! ng^rfnd sharing femlulst scliolarly a'rtlclos 
appropriate Vpr the interests of the target group 
(follow-up discussion on a ofie-tS~one or small-group 
ba^ls should be arrangG<l) 

» 

2, Provide for a librarian to be available to assist facUlty 
and administrators who wish to Identify and retrieve new 
scholarship of women appropriate to various curH^nilor 
and/oc administrative areas. Make sure that the deai\, 
provost, vice president, or project coordinator publicly 
announces the availability of a librarian who^^wl^l help 
^ faculty who are seeking appropriate materials by ^d 
about women for Inclusion In their courses. 
Objective A 

To engage a small^ number of. faculty in depth of study and 
course- revision In light of the new scliolarship of women 
Suggested Activities for Objective 4 

K Offer competitive stlpetids (at tlie level ordinarily 

offered for faculty development In youf^ Institution^ , and 
Invite proposals for summer study or released t'^ne to'^be^ 
u^ed 'for the purpose of preparing to reconstruct part of 
i ^Dtffsp (one or more lectures, a unit, or^a major 
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2. ^ncouroge those (acuity membcro wlio l\ave little or no 
knowledge of ,women'« Btadlen acholarshlp to work on « 
toain or collefjlal baels with thoae who do have suvh 
knowledge and who have related teaching or rcooarch 
Intoreota. 

3. Sugfgest the use of female-male faculty teams, when 
fo^aslble, to commurtlcate that th^ participation of both 
men and women Is welcomed and valued. , 

A, Conaider and select a focus for these efforts. Some 

successful curriculum Integration projects have started 

with a focus on Introductory liberal arts courses; others 

hove Invited Intj^rested facitlty to begin with any course 

level, under grad-wate or graduate, at which they wished to 

start,- . 

Preliadnyy Budget for the Pilot Project ^ ^ 

Now draft a preliminary budget that will cover the costs of 

, * 
a pilot project encompassing at least three of the four 

categories of suggested activities described above. (See also 

Section J of. this chapter » which notes soJne items and costs •) 

paving a preliminary budget will be of help to yoivwhen you begl^ 

to explore and culti\nate administrative and faculty support. 
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S^ctio^^Ji Bow to Rg qooBt and S<acur <. Funds 

OP • — 

General Roco— cndntionti 

In «enera!. we recommend that you plan to start Hlth a 
request lor at least twice as many dollars aa there are enrolled 
undergraduate studelta at your Institution (for example, «,000 
or more If the Institution has approximately 2.500 enrolled 
undergraduate studenVs; $10,000 or mo;e If the Institution has 
,5.000 students). If Lur Institution Is pmall (fewer than 2,500 * 
iitudencs), we suggest that you try to obtain from one. or more 
. .purees at least ^.500 for a one-year pilot project," although 

you^mlght be able to Initiate significant faculty development 
worit With less f undlng-perhpps $1 , 500--U strong administrative 
aod^culcy support and effective publicity make Che effort seem 
^ important a»d exciting. if you ar« in a unlvei^^rhat enrolls 
• more than 10.000 students. It ought to be possi^TTo obtain 
$20,000 (or more) from one or more 96urce8 . Including the 
^ , president's or chancellor's contingency fund, endowment monies, 

alumni/alumnae fund;, faculty development monies, And . ■ 

distinguished-speaker funds. 

An Institution committed to high-quality instruction for all 
studcnt3--male and female-should be willing to allocate Just two. 
dollars per student for a pilot -project designed t\ serve as a 
catalyst to improve the quality of education for all students. ' 
, " tf some argue that a curriculum Integration' pilot project 

probably can't and won't serve all students Indirectly and.^I 
Ja<^ulty departments directly -m.one .yoat'!^ you might repiy'as 
^ • ■ ■ -59- ! 
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follows: 

o A pilot rnroject can present some apeakeru and activities 
that should be of value to all faculty and administrators 
who are Interested In the quality of general or liberal 
arts education offered to students, 
o A small number of selected departments and faculty 
members can develop models that other departments and 
faculty can review and. .If they think t"l\em^ 
valuable, can adapt to their own needs at a later date. 
It 13. of course, true that no pilot project can serve all 
faculty, staff, and students In one year. The purpose of the 
pilot project is to begin to develop a few model curriculum 
Inclusion effort^ and to help a relatively large^umber of 
'faculty, administrators, and staff become familiar wltlvand begin 
to evaluate some ^f the new scholarship and perspectives of 

women- |» 

Assume that you can and will be able to obtain tR- amount of 
funds needed If the rationales and objectives ar«^ presnehted 
carefully and appropriately to those who set priorities and . 
control internal fundi'ngT' As pointed out in Section A of 'thtfe- 
chapter. an institution of higher e^uc^tion cannot really fulfill 
its commitment to offerln}*all students an education of. high • 
quality unles^ the Institution strongly encourages and sbpports 
'faculty efforts to <a) become knowledgeable about the new 
9cholar«^hlp on women and (b) significantly reconstruct the 
curriculum in light of^the scholarship of women as well as wen. 
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If you and Just a, few Influontlal faculty and aclmlni at rators 
recognize how compeUlng that educational imperative lo, you 
should be able to foster the support you need, 
Kxplorlojc Possible Sourcca of Fundi ok 

Look into any or all of the foflowlng as you explore avenues 
of funding for your project. 

o The president's, c!\ance I lor * s , provost's, or vice 

president's contingency budget or discretionary budget 
o -Funds available for faculty or staff development (these 
may be adml^^tered through the offices of several vice 
presidents or deans) 
'O Endowment funds designated for faculty or staff 

i 

development (allocation is usually controlled by a 
central office or a f actil ty committee, but priorities may 
be influenced by the president, vice president^ or dean), 
o An instructional development grant specifying funds for 

curriculum, institutional, or faculty/staff development * 
o Funds designated for guest' lectures (these may be 

obtainable by submitting a proposal to a faculty/student;,^ 
committee) ^ / 

o Departmental funds slotted for guest lecturers, 

colioquia, staff develojpment , faCult^/staf f travel, or 
V the purchase of library books aind*^ Journals 

o LI bra?5r^<^nds for the purchase of books or Journals 
^ Istt^tiog the CoJtm of Toiir PropQScd Project Activitle« 

Below ard ^me eKpens^ items you should take into account 
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when you are estimating project costs. 

1. Feminist scholars and' speakers : Honorarta generally 
cange from $200 to $1,500 per day. Travel costs Include 
round-trip plane fare or mileage, hotel Or motel 
expenses, and. meals. 

2. Photocopying scholarly material^ : Bstlmate that journal 
articles average ten pages each,* that each par tl cl pf/tlng 
faculty member or administrator will need one copy of an 
article, and,, that photocopying cost9 will be five to ten 
cents per page. If you develop study groups or "sandwich 
seminars," estimate that 10 to 20 people meeting weekly 

I 

review about ten articles pctf semester . Take Into 
account the probability that youywlll want to duplicate 
additional articles from time to time In order to foster 
the Interest of se lected Individuals. 

3. Publlcl ty : Include in your e^lmate the cost of printing 
filers to announce symposia., "sandwich seminars," and 

r 

distinguished 'speakers. Be sure to investigate free or 
low-cost means of campus publicity, that may be avtirtlable 
at your institution. 
^. Planning and promot/ng events : You may wish to maKe 
aval lable 1 ight refreshments before or af te]r project 
events. And for a major, event, you might wis^i to sponsor 
^ a luncheoti or dinner In conjunction with a presentation* 
• by a diatlnguished speaker. 
5. Stipends : Consider of f erlog^^.tlpcnde for facultyvho ai^e 
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<»ngaged In some depth of study and course revisions. The 
amount of the stipend should be gelt her higher nor lowej 
thAn that ordinarily offered for faculty, develoinnent 
activities at your institution. (It might be appropriat^e 
to offer from $100 to $250 per we^k for a project of 
Summer study and course revision timt runs three. to six 
weeks - ) 

6. Staff support : ^ See Section 1 of this chapter for 
specific suggested responsibilities. 

Acquiring books and Journals : Consider the costs of 
purchases for the library as well as for Individual 
fdculty and administrators. ' v 

Pevcloplag the Writtffp Proposal 

After you have obtained oral commitments of support,'^ 
Including the wllllngnedte to designate some funds for n pilot 
project, submit to the appropriate administrator or cominUtee a 
well-written, brief proposal that explains ^hy a pUo't project Is 
needed, why It 1$ consistent with your Institution's mission, 
what specific iactlvltles and ^budget you are proposing, and why 
the activities and the^flnanclal commitment will have an 
Important Impact consistent with the objectives of your 
Institution and your proposed project. 

Here are some waya t<f prepare: . 
K Double-check to make sure you have factility 9nd 
administrative support. ^ 
^ o Prior to Coraally requesting funds from any 
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admlni«t ciitbr or facult^^ commJltCco. prepare » ci r a ft 
vets.tQn of .a propotjal,^ including a tent at i ve budget'; 
label each Rag^^ DRAF T; and aharc and dlwcuaa the 

4 

prt)po8al with the core leadership group memberfi, with 
faculty who have indicated an Intereat In being 
involved with the currylcvilum Integration project, and 
wltfi the key administrators and/or committee membera 
whoi)e svjpport you need for funding and/or for 
"legitimacy." Ask for their suggestions and adv**lce 
reglirdlng the propoeal*s content, the poaalble 
soureeCs) of internal funding, appropriate waya to 
reqvieat the funds, and so on. Do the persons who 
control or influence^ the allocation of funds think 
your proposed budget is reasonable? If they express 
reservations or concerns about any aspect of the 
proposal, ask what suggestions they can offer for* 
improving the draft or addressing the problem. 

o* Then revise the draft, incorporating,. Insofar as 
-possible, the suggested revisions tor content and 
style, ^Olrculate tho^evised draft" to th^ same 
people, with an expression of thanks for their help in 
Improving the draft and with the ackdowledgment that 
^ ydu've endeavored to revise in light af their 
suggestions. * 

When you feel reasonably sure that you have commitments 

and assurances of support from a number of respected 
' , . -64- 
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faculty ;flncl adnJlnlatratorH . Including those who c-mu.rol 
or influeaoe funding, submit^ tdo written proposal tq the 
applroprlate admlnistratorCs) or fomml t tGe( o ) . 
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8»ctloo Ki licy 8top« to XmkxLX K Sui»arT ~ ' 

Con»pHtK>ce-o^Iont«d, Ugflillstlc approaches l»od appeals ar^ 
less effective than prof^alonal onoa In helping facu^ and 
adminlatratocs, to Internalize a cpimnltment to promote equity for 
wbttion In tho college or university. 

-•^ 1/ Define projects and goals In terms broad enough 

ConceptuarTy to enable faculty and administrators to 
recpgnlxe how and why educational equity for women Is 
consi stents wi<h and ossentl^al for scholarly and 
instructional integrity and excellence. ^ 

2, Emphasize how and why sex bias In research and in ^ 
^ curricula raises serious questions about scholarly and 

educational exce?llence and integrity, and should 
therefore be of concern to both women and men and to 
faculty, and adminlstratots- . 

3, EncCurage admlnistratdrs and faculty to support and 
promote kx\ equity project or goal by explaining and 

v^. demonstrating how and wh^ the plroject ot goal is 

consistent with the person' s*own scholarly, 

instructional, or administrative interests and Values. 

(For example^ if a provost is committed to liberal 

education^ relate your proposed curriculum Integration 

project to liberal education issues; lif the chancellor or 

Vice president is concerned about attracting more 

external funding, point out that curriculum Integration 

'projects elsewhere have attracted foundation support.) 
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4. Glvo faculty specific suggestlcyis to help thorn 
Incorporate rooearch "by and about woio^^^p Into regular 
academic courses and programs^ Similarly, give* 
o^mlnHTCrators and faculty comt^tte^o specific 
suggestlone to help th^jjn revise an administrative policy 
or proo^iure In light of thq research of women. 

5, Conceive of your educational effort ae a team or task 
force effort rattier \:han as an Individual eff9rt* 

6* Focus Initial efforts upon fostering ^the understanding 
and support of .admirt^tratlvo and faculty opinion 
leaders, those to whom other faculty administrators are 
most likely to look for Inforrtiatlon^ for help/ or for 
professional and/or financial support. 

7. Engage the vl si ble, support of key opinion leaders to 
Influence other indlvl^cfuals atKl departments to begin to 
support your project. " . 

8. DeveTop an approach that will visibly demonstrate that 
your project or effort Is of professional concern and 
Interest, to women and men, faculty and administrators. 
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1. Florence Howe, "Feminist Scholarship: ^.The Extent of the 

4- 
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Revolution/' Change; The Mgflazfne of Hi^h<»r Learning lA 

(April 1982): 20. 
'2, Gerda Lerner,. '*The Challenge (tt Womtan' Hi atory In LI beta 1 

Educatlog dnd t;he New SchQlarahlp on Woroen; lesuea and ^ 

Contralnts 1ft Inatltutloaal^ange (Washington, D^^C*: 

AfisoclaiClon of American Colleges, 1981), Al* 
3, Howe, "Feminist Scholarship;" , , 

4* Lerner» "The Challepge of Women^s History," A2, 

5, Carolyn C, Lougee , "Wobpn^ History and the Humanities': An 
Argument In Favor of the General Curriculum , " Women's Studies 
Quarterly 9 (Spring 1981): 

6. Peggy Mcintosh, "The ^tudy of Women: Implications for 

Reconstructing the liberal Arts Dl scipllne§ /' The Forum for 

Liberal Educatl^on A (October 1^81); 1-3; also Howe> 
^ s 

"Feminist Scholarship," 20, ^ 

7; Roberta M» Hall and Bernlce R. Sandler, The. Cla^sroonu 

Climate: A Chilly One for Women? (Washington, D.C^i Project . 
on the Status of V(ome.n, Association pf American Colleges , 
1982). . ; . ' , 

8* "Norraatlve*( Is Et/ionl's term for organizations whose members 
tend to be motivated primarily by internalized professional 
values rather than by coercion > profit motives, or respect 
for higher management authority* See Amit^l Etisioni^ 
Comparative Analyses of Complex Orgfanl zatlons (New York: The 
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*^vaQ Press . l?6} ) . AO. « 

9, Ro\;^ald Havolock^ A Guide to InOQvation In Education (Ann 
Arbor, Mich,: ^n8tl^ute for Social fiesearch, . 1 970) , 124, ^ 
1^2. 135-6. , ■ * . ^ . 

10- For a derailed dlsausalon of the value, o^ using mul tlple 
sources .of authority and Influence^ see also Samuel 
Backarach and Edward J. ^awler. Power and Politics In 
Organizations Wasliinj;^ton, D.C, : Joasey-Bass, 1980. 
Havelock. A Guide to Innovation in E^ucatlo^n , 132^33.- , ^ 
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Chapter 2 
Implementing 
the 

Pilot iProject 




Differences among women, as among men - including differences in 
^cultural values, race, class, and sexual preferences - should be 

acknowledged and studied in ways that do not violarte the integrity of 
. individuals or groups. ' I * 

t * * (Jo Ann Frltsche)- 

... .1* ^ . > 



j^Ctloo Ki yow to Foster Both hmrnttia^nn and Quality 

Ad a project coordinator, you will naed to devialop your own 
^w^ronese of feminist $cholar3hlp and critiques In a variety of 

disciplines, and you will ndcd to find efficient and' ef fec^tlve 

■'i 

ways of helplxtg other faculty and administrators become similarly 

aware. SIGN3; A Journal of Women In Culture and Society la 

particularly helpful, for It contains specif Ic^ artlcl/es and 

reviews of high quality that you and others* can share with 

t 

faculty members and adn\lnl strators likely to be interested in ,a 



particular topic- Me%3 Studies Modified , edited by Spender; A 

Feminist Perspective in the Academy , edited by Langland and Gove; 

The Prism of Sex , edited by Sherman and Beck; and The SIGNS 

Header , edited by Abel a*nd Abel, are useful for those who are 

trying to^ beoome familiar with academic feminist critiques 

pertinent to a number of disciplines (these works are listed in 

the Bibliography), ^ 

To help endure Jthat the curri|#uluin integration project as a 

whole will be of *high quality, anJ to help Individual facuJ^ty 

members make substantive changes in courides when they try to * 

Integrate the scholarship and perspectives of women, it is 

necessary to provide faculty with many\op()ortunitle8 to study 

feminist theory and feminist critiques of the research and 

.assumptiona'^ unc^erly^ng the traditional disciplines. 

SiiM0»t<K> Wayi to Utsan 

I. Inquire whethetr your indOtitution^ a library subscribes to 

SIGtjg: A Journal of Women in Culture and Society ^ If the 
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Journal {$ not available, arrange for the library to 

subscribe and also to order 'back Issues* If the funds 

for your project have not yet been allocated, you and 

other faculty should communicate with the apf/roprl^te 

academic officer to express^ypur concern about ti\e 

Importance of havlngf this Important resource regarding 

the scholarship of women added to the llljrary promptly. 

Make sure the library Includes or putchases. In addition 

to SIGNS: A Journal of Women in Culture and Society , the 

four edited volumes mentioned at the beginning of this 

chapter* # i 

2. Organize Informal luncheon discussions or study groups, 

dnd dlstrlblite one or two articles from a collection or 

i 

Journal of hl^h quality from an academic feminist,, 
perspective! > \ 

o Try to arrange f^r the first presentations or 
^ dlscusslbns to be led 'by one or more persons who ate 
truly knowledgeable about women's studies scholarship 
arid critiques^ and who are likely to be respected by 

t. 

traditional faculty , as well as by. women's studies 
faculty. ✓ 

•> 

o In order td engage diverse faculty, rotate 

responsibility for facilitating the dlscusslop. 

o When you are assigning co-faclli^tators for discussion 
of particular works, pair someone l^o has women's 
studies expertise with someone who has llbtle^or none, 
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o tnvlte a wpoen' 9' studlos^culty member ind schola 



o invite a women' 9' studios ^kc 
^ from your own or a nal^l^ 



om your own or a nalghmiog Institution to give 
presentation abou^the kinds of new questions and 
materials she or he Is trying to Incorporate Into one 
or two courses. The person "should ^be asked^o* explain 
how ^nd why questions -and materials challenge or 
significantly depart from accepted principles In the 
discipline. 

3. Plan and^organUe a symposium or major academic event to 
which all faculty In the Institution will be Invited by 
the president, chancellor . -pr^^Tost . vice president for 
academic affairs, or dean. This event should be designed 
so that It (a) Is of high academic feminist quality and 
(b) seertC prestigious or Important to attend, (Chapter 
». I, SectA^n I, Vncludes televant suggestions.) *^ 
4. Since faculty members will not be able to .make— or* even 
prepare to make— substantive changes in their thinking 
and courses unless they really study apd grapple with 
high-quality academic^ini st critiques, analyses, and 
- scholarship, it is Jfcportant to arrange for small but 
gradually increasing numbers of fapulty t'o obtain 
released time, summer ^tudy grants, or ol|?r incentives^jj^ 
to encourage and assist them to engage in 1 carefully 
developed project of study and course revision. Because 
many institutions have policies that deny faculty 
, development funds for course development or revision, you 
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may nfeed,td consider ways to Justify a departure from 
suclt 0 pol'lcy, or to ^ko it clear thAt the work being 
paid for is really research, not Just course deyelijpment 
or revision. So that they will understand the difficulty, 
and complexity of the work that should be undertaken by 
the/f^^ulty participants, key administrat'^yTS and faculty 
who are (Members of faculty development>ommi ttees Should 
be invited to participate in S^udy groups or qj^herwlse be 
involved In reading and confronting academic feminist 
critiques in a serious, substantive way. 
5, "The Sourcebook for" Integrating the St udy of Women into 
the Curriculum (see the Bibliography) Is a valuajble 
resource for people who are starting curriculum 
integration ^ects. The Sourcebook Includes resources 
for faculty development; an annotated bibliography 
organized by academic and professional fields; and sample 
■ materials, such as assessment instruments, conference 
agendas, requests for p^roposals, and statements to 
communicate with facull^ and adminlstrfttors about project 
gc^ls. 

The Ftoccsa of Change— Slow and Pevelo^ntal ^ 

The process of formulating a feminist .critique of one's owrt 
courses and of the scholarship, premises; and methodologies 
traditionally accepted in one'^s own discipline is slow. Major 
changes in awareness and behavior cannot and do not occut 
rapidly— either in individuals or in projects. Project 
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coordlnatota G<in facilitate the^rocose of change by bringing In^ 
knowledgeable, effect;! vi^ consultants and, bo^ sharing art^icles^- 
critiques, questions /exemplary syllati , and Insights tht^t wlH 
Invite and oncourlige ftiiulty and staff to reassess what they: have 
been thlnkjl^ng, reading, teaching, or doing/ An article relevant 
to an IndividuaTs or a group's own professional interests can 
Impel seriouV thought, ( 

Do not forget that the process of chahlge Is very, very slow. 
When you are feeling discouraged, remind yourself that a number 
of distinguished academic feminist scholars and speakers have 
-commented that they are embarrassed to recall how thejr <5wn 
courseiAs^d to reinforce the exclusion of women. It took even 
the most distinguished feminist scholars many years Just to st'^rt 
questioning what they had learned in graduate school about what 
sorts of j^aople and principles wore "major" or "Important" enough 
to deserve serious study and .analysis. 



S^cttOD Bt How aarf Wliy to DR^elop an Advisory CowUttf^e 
Thti^idLdig nbpat mn Advisory Coamitte^r An Kxercl«o 

Tho exorcise that follows is designed to help you think 
spoctflcally about the kinds of people to involve when you are 

trying to foster and maintain academic femlni$t quality and also 

\ 

faculty and administrative support after you hisive obtained some 
[.astitutioci^l funds, Having a core group of tespeq^ted faculty 
and administratprs who are support,! ve of the prpject is usually 
essential if you expect to continue to obtain institutional 
funding. " ^\ 

To begin this exercise » assume that you have Just been 
designated coordinator of a campuswlde effort to develop a "womfen 
in the curriculum'* project, wfiose purpose will be to encourage 
and assist faculty to integrate women^s studies scholarship into 
their courses. '"""^^ 

Atr your institution there are some facultj^ who teach women's 
Studies courses or have a commitment to feminism. The 
administrators at your school do not ..pant to see any new academic 
departments developed, but they seem willing to give limited 
administrative and financial support to the "women in the ' 
currltulum" effort. The chief academic officer (provost, dean^ 
vice president for academic affairs) at your institution has 
Indicated a willingness to allocate some funds to bring in 
^speakers and otherwise to help faculty consider why and how they 
should incorporate the scholarship of women into their cQurses* 

He or she expects you to demonstratie that a group of faculty and 
' ' -78- 
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adminlstratorei w^H help Qnsure/(a) falrnesa to and tht 
Involvemiint of both women <ind mon md (b) representation of 
fficulty from diverse departments and academic divisions. You 
want to ensure academic and feminist Integrity over the long run. 
Recommend that the chle^ academic qfflcer appoint a 
*^>:oinmlttee to assist and advise you. To ensure that the committee* 
membership is fcrroadly representative, credible; and <^ffectlve but 
also Includes theWademlc and the women's studies expertise you 
consider essential, recommend the appointment of at least el^ht 
persdns. Including yourself. Your list of recommendations should 
ensure thati 

o At le^st* half the appointees are knowledgeable about 
women's studies teaching and ^cholarcThlp and/or have a 
commitment to feminism 

o At least half the appointees are respected for their 
ability as teachers and scholars (at least two are very 
secure and established), whethef or not they have women's 
studies experience 
o The commltte€T)iclude8 (a) at least oa^ aclmlnlstrat^ve 
staff m*ember who^reports to either the chief academic 
officer (dean, provost, vice precfldent for academic 
affairs) or the chlef^executlve officer (president, * , 
chancellor) or (b) an administrator or faculty member who 

' ■ 4 > 

* ^ has^demonatrated "political Influence *Wlth top 
^ administrators arid has the ability to locate and obtain 

funding " . ■ .'■ 
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o SomA men>'a^ w6ll as women, ate*lncludod in tho core 
■ ^ group" , \ ' ^ ^ 

o Df verse fields, and departments/ colleges are represented 

ad your roles and characteristics as you 
Bded^ Think of the peopie at your 
npn list of eight persons^ .inoludltig 

yourself, in light of the cri teria-^listqd above. 

Double-check your list by analyzing it in terms of the 

following matrix. If possible, try €o ehsure that half the ^ 

proposed members possess some knowledge of and commlfcme^ft to ^ 

academic feminism, 

\ '■ 



N - * 



\ 




^ Title or. Role ^ ' Sex 

, 1 — ^- 



^cademlc R^pu^ 
/ tatlon In Your 
Instltutloi 





4 



Influence re- 
garding AdmlnlT5^ ^ 
tratlon and Budget 



Women's Studies/ a. 
Feminist Knowledge 
and Comqlttgent 



V 



Once you h<rvl uUmpleted this exercise, khlnk about each'persdn you have choaen for your committee. What 
•r« the potentim risks and advantages of having A:ertaln kinds of faculty and administrative' representa- 
tion pn your committee? Think about each person's reputation, attitude toward wpmen, power and Influence 
•nd/or contacts with different constituencies on campus. Try, to ensure that your committee Is multl- 
riclal. , It you think the. people 'you have chosen bring. Some liabilities, repeat the exercise with a 
trifiited colleague. Then review the pros ahd cons of having specific members on the committee, la there 
|aQyon» 7OU feel should be consulted privately and,, if Interested, be asked to'contrlbute, but not be in- 
;feladed on the committee because she or he might be too divisive? Think, about how you and your'^re group 
can use informal contacts and friendship networks to ensute that the core group is seen not as elitist 
or ttxcluslve, but as liaisons to communicate with both faculty and administrators. 
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Should toy Ux^ an KjaetlnK Coimltt<>eT 

You ohoiUd consider the pros and cons- of usl-ng an exl^etlng 

commlttoe Instead of arranging for the establ 1 sluuent of a - * 

separate advisory committee. On the one hand . * supborf from an 

establiahed. powerful coqjmittee may help give your^prolect 

* j 
legitimacy. On. the other hand, the academic feral^l^jt tjuality of 

your program can be threatened by dependence on art existing 
committee if it does not include committed and influential 
academic feminists. Does your institution now have a powerful 
curriculum review committee or faculty development funding 
committee that includes people i\,o can be trusted to make a 
8ei;lou8 effort to understand and ensure the academic feminist 
integrity of your project? If so. you might decide to work 
through that committee on matters pertinent to it and to your 
project activities. 
, ^ Ordinarily. In the early stages of the project, you will 
want to cultivate the support and understanding of members of 
powerful currij:ula committees or faculty development committees. 

♦ 

But you will also want to have a separate advisory committee 
whose primary business fs ensuring the development of and 
securing institutional support f4r your faculty' development/ 
curriculum "intfegration projecf. 

The qucBtlon o f Dsla n • Co— Ittee fro« the Woaen's Studies 

We think that, for several pr'actical reasons, there should 
be a visible and functional distinction between a women's studies 
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program commit tccyhnd an advisory committee for a faculty 
d«v«lopraent/currtculum integration project, even though it is 
deairaMe Co have sdae overlapping member»l»ip. as well as 
Coordination of activities and objective^. Usually, women's 
studies programs are by necessity <:6-ain^tted to the goal of 
delivering high-quality academic .feminist courses and academic 
program options to students. They therefore tend to "Involve and 
rely almost entirely upon faculty already l^nowledgeable About an« 
committed to feminist scholarship and values, because the 
pressure t<f deliver^ high-quality women's studies courses and, 
programs immed^tely leaves few res/ources with which to 
concentrate on long-term cultivation\t_LheBe faculty who are not 
yet knowledgeable about feminist scholarship or committed to 
feminist values. 

Like a women's studies program, a good curriculum 
integration project has as its long-term goal a feminist ^ 
transformation »f academic and professional courses and programs. 
The aim is for all students to have access to courses and ' * 
programs in which feminist scholarship and values are thoroughly 
Integrated. But the primai^t^> ^hort-term goal of a faculty 
development /curriculym integration project should be to encourage 
and assist faculty and administrators to develop enough knowledge 

*■ 

of and respect for academic feminist scholarship and values that 

J < 

they will be ready, m two to five years' time, to integrate such 
, perspectives into their own professional practice. 

The short-term and long-term goals of women's studies 
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programs and curriculum Intogrtftlon projects . are mutually 
supportive, but by no means Identical* Simply raergl^ig the 
commltteea and administration of a currl^^ulum integration project 
and a women^^v^udlcs program will almosT certainly lead to 
subordjloat Ing one^^^^^t- and'ono oet of ahort-term goals to the 
'other, or sacr iflcijig one f or thcL otber. B^th strategies are 
needed to promote long-term currlcular. Institutional, and 
societal transformation, Kach ^rategy needs and desenves to be t 
advised and supported by people committed to ensuring it*s g/owth, 
effectiveness, and quality. 

In an institution that has a women s studies program, the 
women's studies staff and i;;;pmmA ttee members are likely to be 
primacy internal resources for a curriculum inCegratlon project. 
Developing a distinct advisory committee whose membership 
included some members of the women's studies program committee is 
one way to help ensure that your project's priorities do hot- "get 
lost" in or become subordinate to the efforts to deliver womb's 
studies courses and programs to currently enrolled ^^^dents. 

(See also Chapter 3, Section* C, for additional suggestions 
of ways to^work with on advisory committee^ 
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Section C: How to IXttvolop a Broad Ba^e of Faculty Support 

An Inclusion project founded upon both foralnlet prlnclpleB 

and the principles of planned, effective charge in the curtlcul 

and the Inatl tutlonol environment should welcome and Invite the 

participation of women nnd men (at all l.evel9 of ataff, fnculty, 

And administration) who would llko to help promote the effoVt. 

>The principles of planned change recommend vl8l)jly 

Involving, at a very early stage" of the project, those who are 

supportive and influential In 'the Institution. But project 

lenders committed to Inclusion should Invite, Include, 

acknowledge, and support knowledgeable and helpful women and men 

who do not >ct possess much Influence or power— In addition to 

Involving those who already do. 
r 

The realities of limited funding and limited $taff time will 
no doubt prevent you from working Intensively atid simultaneously 
wiy^ all the groups and Individuals you would like- to Itivolve. 
Therefore, you will have to set realistic priorities, emphasizing 
. In the early stages of project Implementation a relatively small 
number of objectives. actlArltles, and target groups. 
Suggested Prlorltlea 

The primary project and Institutional objective should be to 
move toward the development and revision of academic courses and 
programs to make them Inclusive of the scholarship and diverse 
perspectives of women as well as men. 

; . 

Strive to sustain, the participation and support of a number 

of respected senior f acul ty-'-f emale and male— and of other 
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faculty members, both senior and ^lunlor, Including those v^ho do 

and those who do not yet possess women's studies and/or feminist 

knowledge and commltraeat. Strive to do the same wltl) selected 

depfli^r tment chairpersons and with at leAst one fespected senior 

I 

administrator- 
Socariog Co— itH»pts 

Here are examples of commitments that you should seek and 

cultlvat^e: * J 

^ I. Ask a few respected faculty or administrators to share 
and discuss with their colleagues an excellent academic 
feminist scholarly article appropriate for their 
professional interests. 

2. Ask a department chaljrperson to encourage departmental 
. ' colleagues to read and assess an academic feminist 

Journal or book pertinent to the discipline to help * 
decide whether the library should purchase It. 

3. Encourage the members of a department to Invite a 
distinguished academic feminist scholar In their field to 

» 

give a faculty colloquium. 
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8€>ctioa D; rf^ to InvoAv^ PaciUty 

Qg^pg' a ScafHUyyicff Ingtruacot with Faculty < 
* 

The questions and auggestloas In the self-review Instrument 

that fpllows are particularly appropriate for faculty In'the" 

M 

hum^ltlos, social sciences , V biological sciences and/or, for 
faculty In professional fields such as educaCloii, social welj^are, 
ixurslng, and other human services fields. We recommend that you 
use the . Instrument , as follows, to foster faculty interest la and 
concern about the quality of the educa\ lonal' experience they. are 
offering th^lr female students. 

1. Faculty participation In self-review and course 
reconstruction -should be voluntary , but should be 
Invited, encouraged, and whenever possible, rewarded. 
Administrators, as well as project staff, should 
communicate that the self-review questions and 

♦ 

suggestions, like the project a^ a whoje, are designed to 

help faculty who care about excellence and about 
^ students, and whb therefore want to assess how Inclusive 

their courses are of the research, contributions, and 

perspectives of women as well as men. 
2. ^lect from below* the quest Ions and suggestions 

af^p^bprlate for the faculty you wish to Involve. Then 
ask the provost, vice president for academic affairs, 
dean, or department chair to encourage the faculty to 
analyze their courses In light of these questions and 
suggestions. 
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3. ^rrange for the faculty to asked to use these 
quh^tlons.to analyze thel^:* own courseCs) as f^rep^ration 
for a consultant's visit. Give the consultant (a) a copy 
of the questions and (b) Information aboi^ the teaching 
and ^research areas of the faculty participants, so that 
the consultant can be prepared to answer l^peclflc 
questions effectively. 

r 

4. Do not ask people to respond to the Instruntent by mall; 
such an* approach frequently evokes fear and suspicion. 
Instead, use the Instrument In workshops, where helpful, 
reassuring consultants will be available. 

Self-Review InstrMent ✓ 



If yoU want to make sure that your course Is Inclusive of 

\ 

and Informed by the research and perspectives of women as well as 

■* 

tnt^, here are some questions and suggestions to help you ensure 
that youf course will develop the Interest and aspirations of all 
students, female and male. 
Ask yourself: 

1. Does the course I am teaching present and discuss some 
"major** or '^Important" writers, artists, tVteoretlclans , 
or contributors? If so, how many, of thera ate men? 



How many are women? How many are men 61 color? 

How many are women of color? ^ 



2, Hqw many of the required readings were written or edited 
by men? How many by women? , 
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3. If this course ia a professional ohe (for example, In 
education, coimeellng, nursing, .or social welfare), does 
^It Incorporate some serious research and critiques by 
feminist scholars^who have analyzed the ways In which 
relevant lustftutl ons (such aa schools, hospitals , 'and 
agencies) reinforce the status quo, with reapect to sex 
roles and distinctions? to lieterosexuallty? to ethnic 
concerns? 



A. If this course does Include materl'al by or about women, 
how and where does that material appear In the course? 



Do the research, theories, contributions, or perspectives 
of women, as I present them In this course, occupy 
proportionately less time and space In the course than 

those of men dp? approximately equal time ind space? 

more time and space? ^ Where in the course do I 

discuss women'^ research, theoifies, contributions, or 
perspectives* (for example, as a single unit, in several 
units, or throughout the course)? 
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What am I feeling or jinking right now about these 
questions? , 



4 



Do my answers to questions //l~5 indicate that men's 
contributions, needs, theories, or critiques are 
receiving relatively more'tlme, space, and emphasis in m 
course than women's are? - 
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^ r If you would like to be referred to resource/ (pA)ple and/or 
published material 8^-H«fc iGotarf^ heCS)yo7^dentljfy VoraeL' 8 
8<;holar8hlp and per8pe<|ti ves pertiaei^ to your \ourse^ and your 

general field yft Interest please complete and '^tlKjh thTs form. 

1 would like to 'be referred to resources that cj^ld help 

rte Identify women's scholarship and perspectives 
pertinent to ray courseCs) and general field of Interest. 
My teaching areas are: ^ ^ 



Name: 



Departi^t: ^_ ^ ^ 

Campus address: 



Phoneyfi umber : 
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Section K: How tt) Involve Administrators and Itoateachin^ Staff 

T ^^3 , - 

Integrating women into curriculum content is Just one of the 
ways in which d college or university needs to change in order* to 
demonstrate institutional respect for and c<\ncern about women as 
well as men- To assess whether other areas of policy and 
practice need to be addressed, involve a few admi nlst rlitors^^nd 
professional staff In considering liow the new research of women 
can help your college or university to address Its enrollment and 
recruitment problems and/or Improve the quality oT services and 
education for diverse new student clienteles. 

^ We suggest that fou obtain from the Project on the. Status 
and Education of Women (of the Association of American Colleges 
in WashingtonVP^-C^O Its studies and reports addressing the needs 
and problems of re-entry women , .These materials giv.e valuable 
Information about such topics as admissions, transfer, residency , ^ 
part-time study, alternative degree options, graduate study, 
financial aid, counseling, and student support services as they 
pertain to re-entry women. The reports developed by this Project 
will help faculty and administrators who are concerned about the 
quality of services ai}d policies, as well as about enrollments 
and revenues. ^ 



Questlons'to consider Include the following: 

o Is enrollment declining at your institution? Are efforts 
being made to recruit and enroll nont radi t ional 
students — for example, mature women and men and/of 
minority students? 
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o What Is your Institution or unit doing to ensure tht^t 
curriculum requirements, prerequisites, and class 
schedules are appropriate for the educational, career 
development » and personaj, goals and needs of diverse 
^ student clletXieles? 

o Have faculty in academic and prof essional departments , 
i and have staff In the student service and ^he business 

and finance offices, been engaged in workshops and 
disci^si^on groups designed to familiarize them wit^i new 
research .by women and minorities about the educational, 
personal, and professional/ development needs of new 
student clienteles? 
o Does your institution offer flex-time or have pther 
^poliGles t<\ accommodate the fact that academic, student 
service, apd business offices often should be open some 
evenings and weekends to serve those students who have 
Job and family responsibilities? 

Invite some potentially helpful and interested nonteaching 
professionals to participate in the effort to include women and 
wome'n's research in alj areas of Institutional practice and 
policy. For example, you might try one or all of the .following 
Ideas: ^ 

I. Encourage a professional librarian to (a) help faculty 
and also project coordinators identify academic fem'lnist 
books and Journals and Ih) help arrange fpt the library 

to obtain these materials. 
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2. Invite a cOunseloif , paychologlst , or student service 
staff member to (a) assist Aproject Coordinators to become 
familiar with cognitive d)id moral developmerg: principles, 
including those formulated by feminist scholars and 
theoreticians, ^ind (b) periodically evaluate and review 
project activities and approaches, to ensure that they are 
appropriate for participants' levels of interest » 
awareness, and coniml tment . 

3. Tnvi(?e a nonteaching.staf f member who has experience In 
conference planning to assist with the planning atA 
organizing of events- 

4. Design your project so that it develops faculty and 
administrative interest in and support for other , 

• equity-related l88u*e8 (in addition to curriculum 

Integration), including the active recruitment and hir^^ng 
of women and minority faculty and staff. Work in close 
cooperation with the equal opportunity/af firmative action 
coordinator and with other nonteachlng staff concerned 
about promoting the recruitment and retention of women 
and minority faculty, staff, and students. 

5. Consult nonteachlng staff members who have skills in 
public relations about promoting oi\- and off-campus 
support for your project. 

6. Consult professiortal , paraprof essional , or clerical staff 
^hose expertise and responsibilities Include financial 

p lanning er nanagement r th e y can be valuable source s of 



0. Information and advice* 
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7. UtlliE« the tachalcal and organizalional skills and 
assistance of clerical staff at all stages of project 
development. Acknowledge to them and to others the 
Importance of their support an^l^^xperti ac . 
When you decide that it is time to address areas of policy 
and practice that go beyond the curriculum, consult Karen Bogart , 

«^ • ' Institutional Self-Stu{ly Guide, on Sex Equity for 
Post-secondary Educationa l Institutions , and/or The Everywoman's 
.Guide (complete citations are Included in the Bibliography). 



0 
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Section ft Hoir to OrgaolM Activities to Ensure Substantive 

f — V 

Chartige, Not Just Areness 

Many women's studies faculty fear. Justifiably so, that a 
curriculum Integration project coidd prove misleading to faculty 
and harmf^ to women st^udents If the project falls to help 
participating faculty develop In-depth knowledge of and respect 
for women's studies, scholarship and the feminist^ v^l-nes therein. 

It Is crucial that practitioners of curriculum Integration 
recognize the following: For the person who does not yetK. 
understand, or want to accept, the fact that the traditional 
curriculum Is not "true** or "objective/' but rather la 
androcentric and exclusive, the scholarship and values of women's 
Studies will seem threatening. It is therefore essential that 
^^.^-yotf" attempt to introduce feminist ideas and materials in ways 

that allow faculty and students to Integrate them slowly, over aa ^ 
extended period of time, into their own thinking. If you try to 
force an individual or institution to move too quickly, the ( 
result is likely to be withdrawal from the project, and an only 
superficial degree of understanding and change. 

In addition to helping faculty and administrators understand 

the complex challenges that a femiplst perspective brings to the 

classroom, your project can *and should develop myriad ways to get 

ft 

people thinking about and InMolved with the new scholarship on 
womertt Be sure to assist faculty to incorporate these materials 
In a way that reflects respect for women.' It e^erveajno purpose 

to get a faculty member to adopt a book or to reorganize a 
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lecture only to have the person misrepresent or make a mockery of 
a woman's voice. 

During the early stages of their Involvement In a curriculum 
integration project, faculty and administrators tend to think 
priraaiifly in terms of adding some articles, books, or other 
materials by and about women. This is an important, necessary 
stage in the development of awareness and the movement toward 
course reconstruction. Although at this stage project 
coordinators may feel concern or even impatience with what appear 
to be simplistic notions and superficial changes, keep in mind 
that faculty participants who have no prior experience in women's 
studies need your steady help and encouragement if they are to- 
devclop a critique of androcentric premises governing most of 
what is presented in Courses. 

At this stago^. it will be helpful for y8i. to bring in 
consultants, and/or to share analyses, questions, and critiques, 
to provide for faculty an^admlni strat(^s some guiding principles 
and selected examples of high-quality academic feminist analyses. 
Project coordinators and external consultants can convey-^^orally 
and in writing, one-to-one and in groups— the ^Importance of 
moving towaf^^a serious Critique of the androcentric assumptions 
values, and selection criteria on which research and courses may 
tin«*lttlngly be founded. Be sure to offer specific examples and 
suggestions; you want to help faculty reformulate questions so 
that they and their students will begin to question the values, 
•asuhptlons, methodologies, and 'Omissions that have resulted in • 
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the obscuring or subordinating of the work and contributions of 
women. 

Wo recommend that you study not ohly academic feminist 

materials, but alpo materials designed to help you understand the 

developmental process of facilitating awareness, testing, 

evaluation, and adoption of innovations- A work that we highly 

recommend you read In its entirety is A GOlde to Innovation in 

Education, by Ronald 0. Havelock (see the Bibliography). *That 
#,% 

book contains many excellent suggestions for promoting and' 

V 

facilitating InstltutionaUzation of an .Innovati on , among them 
the fol lowl ng: ' . 

o Cultivate people's support and visibly involve 
Inf lutintials. 

o Begin by requesting small, short-term institutional and 
individual commitments, rather than initially seeking a 
major commitment, 

o Coordinate the stages of your activities with those of 

the potential adopters.^ 
J 

Change, explains Havelock, involves movement through six 
distinct stages of activity: (1) awareness; (2) interest and 
information-seeking; (3) assessment of the value, fea8ibil;lty , 
riskily and rewards of the innovation; (4) testing or trying out 
the innovative approach or new material in a small way; (5) 

actual acceptanQe and* adoption of the innovation; and (6) J 

^ ' ^ 2 

integration of the new method into one's regular practice. If. 

^ p 

we wish to be ef-fectlve as "change agents/' Havelock reminds lis, 

w« must realize that neither individunls nor a department not «n 
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ln8tltutlon can 'skip' any of these steps If the Innovation Is to 

be truly adopted and continued. 

How can you and your project co-leaders help faculty a^d 
administrators move through the stages to adoption and 
Integration of feminist material or approaches? Havelock 
explains : 

You and/or your colleagues 
or consultants must : ' 

P'^'^'^ote to develop awareness • » 

to foster Interest and encourage 
Inf ormatlon-seeking 

demonstrate to encourage others to assess feminist 

materials or approaches seriously 

^^^^^ to encourage others to try out 

or test feminist content or approaches 

^^^P to facilitate adoption of feminist 

materials or methods 

to encourage others to Integrate feminist 
perspectives and scholarship Into their 
dally practice 

f 

As Havelock Advises, "yort should try to understand where 
potential adopters are in terms of these . . . phases" so that 
yoti are not too far ahead of them or too far behind them In the 
complexity pr sophistication of your terminology and 
irecommendatlons. Havelock adds: "You should be prepared to go 
back as Individual adopters _ sll p back and to keep up /is other 
adopters Jump ahead; and you should know when to switch from one 
mode of communication to another wlt'h each adopter."^ 

We suggest that you frequently review these suggestions of 

way* to coordinate your activities as change agent with those of 
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faculty and staff membecs whose change you ar« encoucaglng. 
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Section C: How to Bpaure Both AcceptrWncg mad quality 

Coordinators o£. cufrlculum Integration projects must be very 
sensitive, empathetlc, and patient, for feminist awareness and 
commitment evolve developraenCally . They can te nurtured, but 
cannot be fushed. The developmental stages of Indl-vldutU faculty 
awareness and of curriculum development have been discussed 
theoretically by Pegg/ Mcintosh, director of the WeUesley Center 
for Research on Women, In a speech entitled "Interactive > Phases 
of Currlcolar Re-Vl si on , "iJur thinking about developmental 
stages has been Influenced by Mcintosh's work and also by a paper 
entitled "M*easurl n(? the Impact of Faculty Development In Women's 
Studies." which was presented by Bllzabeth Arch, Susan Kirschner, 
and Mary Kay Tetreault of Lewis and Clark College, at t'fje June 
1982 conference of the National Women's Studies Association. We 
considered these theoretical materials and then developed some 
practical applications, which we are sharing hero, to'help you 
work appropriately and supportively with people at diverse levels 
of awareness. i 

♦ 

Mcintosh Identifies five stages In the development of ^ 
academic femitilst awareness and curricula. Below we summarize 
(a) hkt description of each stage and (b) our recommendations for 
how project staff and consultants can best work with people at, 
that particular level of awareness. 

r 

Stage 1 

The omission of women from the course, area of history, or 
activity Is usually unnoticed.. Mcintosh says that people at ' ♦ 
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Stage 1 tend to think In terms of traditional power, and may 
overlook people and principles that are not dominant, 
preatlgloas^ or accepted. ^ 
Itecb— ondatlona Cor Worklag with People mt Sta^^e 1 

People's* the Stage \ level of awareness sometimes respond 

favorably to a speech or article that (a) Is related tO' their ovm 

area of professional expertise and* personal Interest f^nd (b) 

helps them to realize that a feminist Insight or critique Is 

addressing, In an acatlemlcally sound aricf careful way, a question 

Important in their discipline or professional practice. Faculty 

and administrators at Stage I are likely to show little Immediate 

response; however, they may, as a. result of reading or personal " 

communication, be receptive to a small, specific initiative or 

suggestion, particularly if it comes from someone they respect 

professionally. If you are aware that a person at thi^ level has 

seemed responsive to some Idea in an article or a speech, you 
» 

should follow up with a small request or another article that 

builds upon whatever it was that stimulated the person's 

Interest. Try to foster enough understanding so that the person 

can eventually make a small commitment or c6ntribution that will 

elicit recognition from others. 

to assist faculty at the Stage 1 level of awareness to begin 

to broaden their concept of what kin^s of contributions, people, 

and cultures are significant and worthy of study^ help them 

discover that a scholar they respect has persuasively argued that 

feminist scholarship deserves seyrious attention on the purt of 
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careful teachers and scholars. Obtain their agreement to attend 
a. lecture or to rend an academic feminist critique by someone 
they can .respect. Once the person has made some commitment, 
however smell, he or she Is likely to maintain or increase 
Interest in the topic or project. 
Stage 2 

At Stage 2. says Mcintosh, people tend to add to the 
curriculum those women who can be considered "great* on terms 
that men have traditionally accepted. For example, the "women in 
hlsto/-y or literature" approach to course revision might decide 
to present Queen ElUabeth. Margaret Thatcher, or George Eliot, 
making a place for a "famous few." 

«"><* «tion8 for Workinn with People at Stmfitt 2 " > 
Faculty or administrators who seem, from their courses or 
decisions, to be at the Stage 2 level should be given selected 
feminist scholarly articles or other resources that (a) are of 
high academic quality; ( b) are academically "respectable"; and 
(c) will help them realize that academic integrity and standards 
of excellence ddWand that new, feminist contributions and 
perspectives be, considered seriously. Ordinarily, faculty and 
administrators at this level of awAreness will be more responsive 
to materials pertinent to *helr own' teaching and research than to 
appeals regard ^jjg^Aqul^y for wom^sn or minorities. They are 
likely to respond In a positive way to i|peakers, consultants, or 
Job candidates who have aollJ, traditional academic credentials 
but who also »ake nontradltlonnl, feminist perspectives seem 
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intellectually and academically important » exciting, and relevant 
to acc<?pted values, such as excellence or critical thinking. If 
funds permit* offer to pay some of the expenses to enable? such 
faculty or administrators to attend a national or regional 
conference that is of very high academic feminist quality. 

Bringing in some consultants and speakers who hold 
traditional, "respectable" credentials fljft^ll as strong feminist 
values is recommended because the majority of faculty \ind 
administrators in our traditional colleges and universities are 
likely to be at the Stage I or Stage 2 levdl of awareness. This 
is a. communications strategy. A curriculum Integration project 
will not be effective unless it is designed to address the 
developmental needs of people at Stages I and 2, as weU as the 
Interests arid needs of feminists at Stages 3 and A. 
Stage 3 

Curricula and professors at Stage 3 raise challenges 
regarding who defines what the "major* or "great" works are. 
They raise questions also about who benefits and who is put at a 
disadvantage because of current definitions of what Is 
"significant" and what is "of nrinor importance. " As Mcintosh 
reminds us, both the deflners and those best served by the 
definitions of i» **iraportant" have traditionally been white, 

males holding positions of cultural power in Western 
Industrialized societies.^ Because the "norm" Is still assumed 
to be white heterosexual men of upper-mlddle-class societies, it 
l8 common for curriculum content and loatructora at the Stage 3 
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level of awareness to communicate and avoke anger. Moreover, 
poopU at Stage 3 are likely to experience a sense of 
poworUasness to effect algnUlcant chaX In the coadltlons that 
elicit the feelings of anger. 

toco— endatioos for WorkioK with People «t Sta fle :i 

Indlvlduala at this" painful and critical atage need much 
support and encouragement, Including reassurance that 
professional and personal help la available. Scholarly and 
currlcular materials of high quality. Including a fixture of both 
academically respectable and more avant garde feminist analyses 
relevant to the Individual's professional and personal Interests 
ari likely to be needed and welcomed. Faculty and admlnlatratora 
at the Stage 3 level of awareness tehd to feel disillusioned and 
somewhat isolated. While they seek ways to integrate' values thaf 
are new to them, they are likely to appreciate feminist theory 
study groups, weolcly or bimonthly informal discussions ox 
•sandwich seminars," and/or support groups that permit discussion 
and connection of their personal and professional issues. Share 
with these people academic feminist critiques and scholarly 
articles that provld,* perspective, or that suggest ways of 
helping the faculty member or adrainiatrator move beyond anger to 
t feminist Integration of his or her personal and professional 
Issues. Invite people at Stage 3 to present feminist critiques, 
courae designs, or research findings at faculty development 
cdlloqula, but encourage and help them to pre^Bint their ideaa and 
Mspond to queation^ in a way that will inspire— not 
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denlgrate—peoplo w|;io still hold Stage I or Stage 2 beliefs. If 
funds permit, help support expenses to encourage pet)i)le at the 
Stage 3 level to attend an academic feminist conference that 
features both traditional and more avant garde or radical 
feminist speakers and critiques. 

At Stage 4 , ^differences among women, as among men including 
differences In cultural values, race, class, and sexual 
preference— are acknowledged and studied in ways that do t\ot 
violate the integrity of Individuals or groups. Students 
enrolled in Stage A courses are helped to realize that unseen. 
Invisible work behind the scenes Is the real work of 
civilization.^ In Stage A courses, women of all classes, 
cultures, and lifestyles are studied as contributors, not just 
"victims." 

K^co— eodatlons for Working with F^le at Stage 4 

^ A faculty member at Stage 4 is likely to be effective as an 
academic feminist consultant for colleagues so long as she or he 
demonstrates respect for and interest in others who may^e at 
different levels of awareness and involv'jtnent . The person at 
.^Stage A needs and wants coUegial support from others who are 
deeply committed to Inclusive curricula, to women's studies, 
'and/or to other equity Issues* Study groups, "sandwich 
0fmiH!t€Hra'ir^n4 «^"PP^gt^grau|^^ preaent ation and 

^acusslon of femlnisjt: analyses and connections of various 
personal, prof^^$lonal , and political practices and values are 
likely to be welcome. -106- 
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Faculty and admlnlatrators at Stage A Are usually ready to 
help plan and implement an Inclusive curriculum project, a 
women's studies program, and/or other Unda of equity projects. 
Th«y should be given access to travel funds to encourage them to 
attend regional, national, and, if possible, lntc%tionul 
academic feminist conferences. 
Stage 5 

A Stage 5 curriculum is that which is tndy inclusive of the 
contributions, needs, and perspectives of women and men of all 
races, ciUtural values^and societies. But a Stage curriculum 
Is, still difficult to conceive and not yet possible to achieve, 
far major changes in renear^th methodology and mucfe more 
development of scholarship /in the various disciplines must occur 
before we have the base of/ information needed to develop a 
durricujum truly respectful and inclusive of the experiences, 
needs, contributions, anc/ v/ilyos of women and men of diverse- 

/ * ^ 

races^ classes, sexual j/reference's , 96cl'etles, and value 
7 

systems. The "bodies of knowledge" transmitted by scholars and 
academic curricula are, currently, grossly inaccurate because 
Mas based on sex, sexual pteference, race, and class has 
^ re««>ted In innumerable errors, omissions, and distortions. 

Because a Sti^gei^ 5 level of curriculum development and 
professional practice Is not yet possible to achieve, and" because 

7 

the develo pers of this handbook, have not had an opportunity 
to know or work with anyone beyond the level of Stage 4, we will 

not attempt to offer recoramendatlbns for working with people at 
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Stage 5. 

A Special Mote for Project Coordinatore 

We do suggest that you keep in mind Institutional and human 
realities, as well as your idealistic long-terra ob1|ective8, as 
you work with faculty and adraini strators at all levels of 
awareness. K person new to woraen* s studios cannot develop and ,^ 
teach a truly integrated or sex-balanced course. Project * 
coordinators need to understand and need to coraraunicate 
persuasively to other administrajtors and budget coramlttees that 
such work requires a highly organized effort that can be 
sustained over a nuraber of years - 

During^thls Initial pilot project phase, your priraary 
objective should be to begin to foster faculty and adrainistrative 
awareness of and interest In new scholarship on woradTV related to 
their own personal and professional interests* ^Later, as you 
move beyond *e pilot stage into a jxroject with bomewhat stronger 
Institutional support, you should plan and implement ways to help 
people at a Stage 1 level of awareness move to Stage 2; help 
people at a Stage 2 level move, to Stage 3, etc. Section B of 
Chapter 3 suggests ways to help \>eople at the Stage 1» Stage 2, 
and Stage 3 levels move towards the next stage of awareness and 
of curriculura development. 
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Section H: Kaynrda aad InceatlVea 

If you are working in a rosearch-oriented collego or 
university, 'faculty are likely to perceive any kind of curriculum 
development as an acti^ty that is not much valued or rewarded, 
especially compared with the ways in which scholarship leading to 
publication in refereed Journals is valued and rewarded. In a 
research-oriented college or unlveralty, yo.ur project will 
probably be able to effect littl^ or no change In promotion and 
tenure criteria for at least five years. 

What sorts of incentives can be ^e^eloped relatively quickly 
to encourage and reward those who ^jivest their time and pnergy in 
project-related activities? Consider the following: 

I. You ^an organize a seminar, symposium, or lecture series 
^ In such a way that attendance seems prestigious and is 
intellectually and socially stiraulati ng \nd rewarding. A 
number of project coordinators have found ts^at a letter 
of invitation signed by a chief academic officer is 
likely to communicate that the event is considered 
important and valuable by those in posi tiotjj| of 
authority. 

2. Collegial-^support Is an important incentive and reward. 

Many f acul ty / staff , and administrators feel isolated in 

narrow fields pf specialization and welcome opportunities 

to share ideas. and work with colleagues, "^^udy groups. 

Informal discussion groups, seminars, and symp^Lk offer 

participants colleglal support. 
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3^ Stipends — for participating In course reconstruction or 
in faculty development seminars — are incentives that tend 
to be partlcufarly. attractive to Junior faculty. 
Offer log some funding, however small, or released time 
tends to communicate that the work Is considered 
Important and will be rewarded* In arranging for^ 
stipends » take steps to ensure that the amount of a 
stipend for working with the^ scholarship of women Is 
neither significantly lower nor significantly higher than 
that offered at your institution for otJiX sorts of 
faculty development work. On the one band, ^ stipend 
lower than usual suggests that the study of women's 
scholarship is less valued than more traditional facufty 
development activities supported by the Institution; on 
the other hand, a stipend higher than usual can, over the 
long run, foster resentment and some degree of backlash. 

A, Faculty and professloni^ staff can and should be helped 
to realize that developing knowledge and expertise about 
the new scholarship) and perspectives of women can lead to 
opportunities to present papers at conferences .and to 
publish their findings In refereed professional Journals. 

5, As a long-term aim, gradually cultivate faculty and 
administrative support for adding a statement to » 
promotldn/tenure criteria to make it explicit that 
faculty are officially encouraged* to become con<ifersant 
with the new scholarship of woolen and to reconstruct 
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courses in light of such scholarship, DurloH the second, 
thirds or f^rth year of your project, you might organize 
efforts to encourage one department or on<4 college to 
. revise its promotion/tenure criteria Irt this way» as a 
•prototype. (Peggy Mcintosh has suggested that faculty 
who are not knowledgeable ^about the new scholarship of 
women In their- field are simply not knowledgeable about 
current scholarship.) An alternative approach Is to 
cultivate the support of a number of highly influential 
faculty and administrators; once you've gained their 
' support, you can request that a powerful policy-making 
body (such as a faculty senate) endo^fe the inclusion of 
an explicit stBtement In promotion/ tenure criteria and 
application forms. JLt ig, of course, always advisable to 
check the^strertgth of your support and Informally "count 
votes" prior to seeking any formal policy change or 
endorsement. And It Is usually better t6 postpone a 
request for formal action than to have an ill-timed 
request be formally rejected. 
A good curriculum integration/ faculty development project 
can and should have the effect of fostering over, time — pi[4)bably 
at least five or six years — the breadth and depth of faculty and 
admlnlatrafiye .support needed to secure appi:oval of a change in 
your institution's reward system. An elite ^ccuftducatlonal 
college or university will probably be more resistant to changing 

the reward systea in this way; whereas an institution cotmnltted 
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primarily to serving the community ant! instructing atudonts may 
b« more receptive to a proposed change presented In terms of its 
capacity to oddteys the instructional and developmental needs of 
students. 



C.- 
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SectiQg It Ho¥ to Frot>ar<i for Project Coatinu^tlon m^d Kxpimoioa 

Here aro some stops you can tako toward onsurlng 
contlnxiatlon and expandion of your project, 

I. At every seminar, lecture, or informal discussion your 
project sponsors, ask participants to sign a Toalllng lls^ 
so that you can inform them of future activities and 
events. Keep the lists on file so that you can 
eventua^lly document the number of participants from each 
s^egmai^t of your target audlence~-f acuity , administrators, 
staff, students, community members, and so on. 
2, After each major event you hold, informally ^survey key 
people who attended. Keep brief notes about (a) their 
responses, both positive and negative, to the events and 
(b) their suggestions *for Improving future events . 
Organize your notes by category of respondent: 
o Administrators, both feminist and not-yct-f eroinlst 
o Faculty (Junior and senior), both feminist and 

not--yet -feminist 
o Staff, both feminist and not-yet-ferolnist 
o Students (if applicable), both feminist an^ ' 

not-yet-f emlni at 
o Others served by your institution, such as members of 
the^ conniunl ty 
3. If few or no administrators or faculty attend a 
part^puUr event « your project Itljlershlp team or 
advisory committee members should Initiate informal 
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conversations with a few key poople to find out why they 
*^dida*t attend. Would a different topic (or title) have 
attracted them? Was the schedule of events a problpm? 
Elicit their suggestions for future topics and schedules. 
Make note of their comments for future reference; if y6u 
do eventually select a topic or schedule thatJsults their 
preferet\ce8 / you can notify then? that you've adopted 
their .suggestion, and invite them to attend the event and 
encourage others to attend. 

Keep on file any letters and notes praising an asf)ect of 
your project. 

Keep an Informal file (notes or Journal entries) about 

ways In which your project has assisted faculty, 
administrators, or staff by: 

o directly or .Indl rectly supporting or giving vlalblllty 
to them or their Interests . 

r 

o helping them obtain professional recognition Inside or 

outside the Institution 
o obtaining for them a stipend, released time, or 

materials 

Make a special effort to involve it\ your activities a 
number of Influential faculty or administrators who are ' 
members of powerful curriculum committees, budget 
committees, and/or faculty development funding 
committMies. 

Arrange for evaluation of the pilot project In accordance 
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Section Ji llo^ to Deter^^ne ytMit Should Contlouo^ Clm ogc,;or 
Rxpand ^« 
Evaluntlnig the Pilot Project 

At least three months before^ the funds lor th© pilot project 
are ejchaastod or three months prior to the time when funding 
decisions must be made for the following year^ Initiate an 
evaluation of the pilot project. Toward this end, the key 
questions to askr faculty and administrative participants and 
supporters are as f ol lows : 

1. Has the project succeeded In promoting consideration and 
discussion of the new scholarship and perspectives of 
women I 

2. Has the project succeeded In promoting consideration and 
discussion of the ways In which some courses^ or parts of 
courses, could be reconstructed In light of the new 
scholarship and perspectives of women? 

3. What should be done to Improve the quality of work done 
by and within the project? 

4. Should the project and Its faculty/staff development 
activities be continued? expanded? 

A sample evaluation instrument Is Included la Appendix A. 

r 

Smacegt^ Kvalaatlon Procedarea 

1. Project ^ootdlnatoriSi advisory committee memUers, and/o 

an external evaluator should hold one-to-one and 

small-group dl scusslons—in person or by phone — with 

faculty, administrative, and staff participants to 
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the ovaluatlon questlona and obtain the rospoiiaea. Tho 
peraonCs) responalblo for conducting evaluation 
Intervlewa should do the following: 

o Make clear that candid reaponsea are aought; the major 
-purpose of the evaluation la to try to Improve the 
quality of project, 
o Have the- four or five basic evaluation queatlona 

written down, and be sure all roapondenta are asked to 
reply .to all questions, 
o Take careful notes In recording each person' a 

responses and suggestions. (Alternatively, ask the 
respondent to take five nflnutea at the end of the 
meeting to Jot down a brief summary of the reaponaea 
so that her or hi a opinions will be available In 
writing to guide project planners.) 
The project's leadership team and/or advisory committee 
should be Involved In assessing the responses. If the 
evaluation Indicates that the Inclusion effort should be 
continued or expanded, though perhaps with some 
modifications, consult Chapter 3 for information on 
developing further support, Including financial support, 
for your project. 
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Chapter 3 
Bey6nd the Pilot 
Stage: Ensuring 
Project Continuation 



/ 
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We are engaged in a long and difficult process, a process that will not ' ' 
be completed until the entire curriculum - nit just ^ course or a part of 
a course -has been reconstructed and transformed in light of the 
scholarship and perspectives of women, as well as men,' of diverse 
racial^ ethnic, national, and cl^ss backgrounds. ^ 

OoAnn Fritsche) 
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S^ctton A; Bow to OtyeAop Wiwpcial Support for Pro joct 
Cotttlawtloo mad BKpanalon 

Ro commendation: Secure Internal and, If possible, extornll 
fandlng to continue and to expand your project for at least two 
or three «ore years. External funding for curriculum Integration 
projects Is becoming very difficult to obtain. Therefore, assume 
that yo^r primary source of support will have to be funds from 
your Institution. 

S^eklai aod Sccairtng Internal \gundlny ' 

l/se the results of evaluating the pilot project to devise 

both general and specific plans for continuing, developing, and 

Improving your project (see Chapter 2, Section J, for Information 

on evaluation). Obtaining assurance that Internal funding will 

tontlaue, over a two- or three-year period. Is of primary 

Importance. Therefore, we strongly recormend that you 

continually consult. Inform, and Involve the people who can grant 

or influence funding to sustain and expand your project. 

Prepare to define your objectives^ proposed activities in 

terms that ar^ appropriate to engage people at a Stage 1 or Stage 

2 level of awareness (thesfe stages are discussed in Chapter 2, 

Section G). Even though your lortg-range goal is and should be 

the transformation of curricula and administrative pblicies and 

practices, ukie language that,' focuses on ebort-term. feasible 

goals that are consistent wi-^h key administrators' and faculty 

members' current levels of understanding and interest. 

You .hould anticipate that the faculty and staff development 
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effort will probably nood to continue for teg years or longer. 
But until you have developed administrative and faculty support 
for. the project, wo suggest that you request budgetary 
commitments for a shorter period, such as two or throe years, 
with provision for renewal and/or expansion of the budgetary 
conmltment after evaluation of progress. By the second or third 
year, you should prepare to JusUfy to the appropriate officials 
at your Institution the reasons that your faculty development/ 
curriculum reconstruction project should be treated as an ongoing 
budgj^||:ary commitment with a continuing base budget. 

Continue to plan activities that Involve men as well as 
women, and pd^ople who are not ye^ knowledgeable as well as those 
who are knowledgeable ^bout feminist scholarship and 
perspectives. 1^ 

If the level of funding for the pilot project was 
lYisuf f Iclent to provide for ongoing staff coordination, as well 
as for faculty development activities, request a larger annual 
budget for project continuation. A budget of four to six dollars 
pet enrolled undergraduate student shoul,d be feasible and 
defensible— for example, $^0,000'-$60,000 per year If your 
Institution has appjroxlmately 10,000 undergraduates; $A,000- 
$6,000 per ylSr if your institution has approximately l,0(ja^ 
undergraduates. 

Another way of presenting and discussing you'r budget request 
is In terms of its percentage ^of your institution's total 
operating budget. For example, if your Institution's operating 
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budget l8 $36 mllllonf your project^s req\^.st of $36 ,000 ^s^ould 
represent Just I/IO of 1 percent of the total operating budget. 
Similarly, If your Institution's operating budget Is $^* million, 
^your project's request for $A,000 would represent Just 1/10 Qf 1 
percent of the total operating budget. A project budget that Is 
I/IO of I percent of a large budget seems very small^ 
particularly If you contrast that percentage with the numbers and 
percentages of students who are women and who will benefit from 
the develo4)raent §f a curriculum truly Inclusive of women, and/or 
If you demonstrate how your project will continue to Improve the 
quality of Instruction for all students, male and female. 

A budget of $A ,000-$6,000 will enable the project to support 
the stipend of a part-tlft>e faculty or administrative coordinator, 
some clerical help, and faculty development materials and 
activities. Including a workshop with a speaker/consultant from 
outside the Institution. A budget of $A0,000-$60, 000 will 

Support a full-time professional or faculty project, 

% ' \ 

coordlnator/^source perso^n, a project secretary, and^f acuity 

development activities Including study groups,^ some 
facul ty-itil tlated, summer ^study and course r^onstructlon 
mini-projects, faculty travel to relevant conferences and 
workshops, and the purchase of books and journals of high quality 
feinlnlst scholarship. ^A budget of $50,000-$60,000 might support 
not only a faculty developmeat project, but also the 
establishment of an Infterdlsclpllnary women's studies minor or 
concentration, if such a program does not already exist within 
• ■ . . -125- 
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the j^^natl tution . ^# 

Fpsylbl^ SottTcea of Internal Funding Avilable #t Your 
laBtitutloi;^ ^ 

The 'Offices, individuals, and committ^l^ you identified as 
potent ialJ^j||^ce8 of support for the pilot, project should be 
cultivated and kept informed and involved throughout the pilot 
phase and succeeding stagea of the project. If one or more 
potential sources of internal funding did not extend financial 
support for the pilot, continue to inform^ invite» and otherwise 
try to involve such sources in project activities. Their 
undex?standing and support may well prove helpful later on in the 
project effort. 

It is, of course, both time- and cost-effective to try to 
obtain the major portion of financial support from as few sources 
as possible, and\^ do so quickly. But since you may need to be 
resourceful and creative in seeking multiple sources of support 
to continue and to exparvd your proj»ect, this handbook attempts to 
direct you to many possl)s>re sources of internal funding — large 

at^d small — so that you and your ^project leadership team can 

11 

consider a number of alternative approaches before you establish 

priorities. ' % 

Internal funding may consist of the following: 

I. "Hard," relatively stable institutional funds : Obtaining 

•a budget that will be treated as a continuing yearl)^ 

academic affairs or institutional progrart ' commi trtent 

should be one of your primary goals. Although you may 
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vlsh to expire that avenue near the end of a short pilot 
project, you might need to (a) secure "soft,** or 
one-time, funding for two or three years; (b) proceed to 
develop very strong facult5^ and administrative support; 
and (c) then, after two or three years, present a strong 
case for support as a continuing program. 
^- "Soft" f undiag thot may or may got be renewable : Refer to 
the list of possible funding sources noted In Chapter 1, 
Section J, "How to Request and Secure Funds." 
3. A combination of "hard"/"sof t" monies. 
Seefclng »nd Securlon Kxteriml Kundlnjt 

Although ypu should not rely heavily upon external Kindlng 
to sustain an Institution's curriculum Integration project, we do 
recommend that you pursuj the^ possl bl ll>ty of securing external 
funding to develop and support for one to three years some 
particularly Innovative componentCs) Qf your project, or to 
sponsor a cooperative venture Involving two or more institutions. 
Here are some steps to take: . 

I. Request and obtain assistance from your 1-^stltutlon' s 
development office. Note that on some campuses, the 
development office coordinates all fund-raising efforts' 
for the campus; on others, the alumni/alumnae office or 
the sponsored programs or grant support office is housed 
separately from the development office. Staff and 
administrators who are specialists in these areas can be 
\ ' helpful. Keep them informed of your activities and 
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consult them frequently* 

2. If ypur campus Is part of a state system of colleges or 
universities > explore ways In which your campus a^nd 
others might share or exchange f aculty/staf f expertl8^> 
speakers, consultants, print resourcee^, fllms> and so 
forth- Then explore whether the system office might 
supBPrt the coats of staff coordination, honoraria , 
travel, books, films, and supplies. ' 

3. Find out whether your campus Is part of a consortium that 
" In^lvos} a number of colleges or universities 

cooperatively for purposes of Increasing efficiency and 

i 

quality artd decreasing costs. Even If the stated purpose^ 
of a consortium seems to jiave no relationship to your 
project^the existing Uncus of communication aoJ^^*; 
cooperation could enable you to plan and devel6lp a 
proposal for a multl campus project , which Is likely to be 
, more attractive to a foutWatlon than a proposal for a 
slngle-oarapus project* 

4^ Keep In touch with the Wellealey Center for Research on 
Women, which* to date, Is still able to offer some small 
grants for faculty development. 

5. Consult with other project directors who have obtained 
grants for curriculum projects* 
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8<<;ti<|p »f Ho» to Colptiauq Ipvolvjoft Both FewlaAgt and 
H»t;~T^t>-rwtiii>t Faculty mad St^ t ' | 

Re(^p>mandatlon» Design some 45ivltlo8 that will nttroct and 
assist faculty and administrators who have little or no prior 
womon's studlaa or fomlnlst experloticel plan and Implement also 
some activities that will attract and assist Instructional, 
« administrative, and professional staff who are aUeady prepared 
to work at an advanced acafomlc feminist level. 

People unfamiliar with feminist Icholarshlp, as well as 
those who do Identify as feminists anf who do possess strong 
Interests in women's sidles, need support and suggestions to 
hQlp them continue to move toward developing a balanced, or truly 
integrated, curriculum (see the specific suggestions given In 
Chapter 2. Section G, "How to Ensure Both Acceptance and 
Quality"). . 

Here are some points to keep In mind as you try to support 
and assist faculty and administrators by developing seminars and 
by,worklng on. a one-^to-one basis with them; descriptions of the 
stUges of development identified by Mcintosh can be found in 
Chapter 2, Section G. » 
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II the «udi<incf^ !• mt a 
levfltl of jj|iwirett4is« *tid 
currlculipi <Jeirftlop«nt 
that ^Hcltttoiih would call: 



Stage 2 



Stage 3 



Stage A 



Try to help the peteoo(if)j 

RoGognlze and acknowledge bias in 
the CurriCMlu«' or traditional 
acholarahiy/ 

Recognize the need to redefine 
^owledge to include women' e 
contributioaa and perspective^ • 

Reorganise topics and curriculum 
content so that they will include 
and not distort the diverse} 
perspectives of both women and 
raen> including women and men of 
color from both Western and 
non-Western nations and 
traditions, and homosexuals as 
well as heterosexuals • 

Reconstruct the curriculum so 
that it is truly inclusi>)^e — that 
ls> so that the perspectives and 
values of women, including 
lesbians, women of cpjlor, and 
women from Third World jwtions , 
ate regarded not ^s separate or 
peripheral, but as an integral 
'^fert of the curriculum and of 
social, political, and economic 
life. 



Additional Sti^estlotta 



1. Continue to sponsor activities that will encourage and 

facilitate both d^pth aitd breadth of faculty, staff, and 

administrative partlcipati9n . The need for divcr^ie kinds 

of consultants, speakers, faculty seminars, informal 

diicusslons, symposia, mini-ptojccts of ln<W vidua! study 

a]|Hbut9je iceconstructlo'n, and exparxslon oi the library's. 

I collWtlon of excellent academic feminist Journals and 

# books will continue for a number of yeara, because ckf the 
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folJTowlng tQalitlcs: 

o Your project will probably have'^nly enough funding 
and staffing reeourcca to allow lo-dopth work with 
Just a sioall number (perhaps 5 to 20) of faculty, 
administrators, and staff per yoar, oven though 50 to 
100 or more persons may periodically attend 
discussions , symposia , or lectures, 
o At any stage of your project, even when It .is four or 
five years old, it Is probable tWt a significant 
number of faculty and flidmini strators will still be at 
the Stage I or 2 level of awareness » and that a much 
smaller number will be at the Stage 3 or A level of 
awareness ♦ 

o Individual; departmental, and Institutional change is 
^^'^y slow. Neither individual changes nor changes in 
curricula, policies, or institutional climate occur 
quickly; 'they are evolutionary. Students do not 
develop feminist commitment and women* s studies 
expertise quickly. Neither do faculty, 
administrators, and staff, who often have ^ore 
Investment in traditional values and scholarship than 
students do* 

Even though your proJe<!ft may be at a Stage 3 level, and 
rfven though you may be feeling irritated by or Impatient 
with people who are still at a Sta^e I or 2 level of 
awareness » make an effort to locate and involve people 
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who caa:1iT><l will work with and appoal co thooo who naod 
substantial amountd of guidance* oncouragomont , or 
IncontivoSr Romomber that the princlplos and practicQs 
of team l^odorship still need to be followed as your 
project matures; you cannot work effectively with 
everyone (see Chapter I, Section D). 
Syi^<»itt;e<t Activities to Foyter Ijaeti^tutloaal Support aod Projoct; 
Itevelopwient ^ 

What follows is a summary of various kinds of activities 
that characterize the mature curriculum integration project- 
Each kind of activity is categorized according to an oj^ective it 
can help promote, 

1, Category I : To inspire and encourage relatively large 
nvtmbers of faculty ^ administrators > staff and students, 
o Arrange for some distinguished feminist scholars to 

speak or preside At faculty seminars, 
o Plan symposia that include (a) distinguished feminist 
scholars from outside the institution a^d (b) faculty 
who can make presentations about their own relevant 
work* . 

,.0 Sponsor a lecture series around a theme that permits 

r 

. cross-dieclplinaty exploration of research by and 
about the contributions, needs, and perspectives of 

— --^ — women -« — " --■ 

2. Category 2 : To promote breadth of discussion and thouHht 

■ \ 

and to foster collegial exchanges of inf ormation» idea$f ; 
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and supports 

o Hold wttoUy ot monthly *\^5andwlch somlnars^^^or Informal 
«tudy groups. Dlacuea/one or more feminist scholarly 
publlc«ition8---that li, artlcleCs) or book(8). Qx 
Invite faculty/staff to discuss their efforts to move 
toward an incluslvo curriulum and to consider which of 
their experiences or findings thay think might be of 
help to otmt faculty, 

o Request Lhat faculty participants (preferablyif at the 
Invitation of the chief academic officer) give a brief 
repo/t or presentation about project goals and 
ac/lvities at a colloquium* 

/ 

* Cat;^Sory 3 : To develop essential support activities to 
\ Aiisure quail ty. 
o Have a staff raeraber, cotrimittee member, or facility 
member assist a colleague who is less knowledgeable 
about women* s studies scholarship to develqp a 
selected bibliogtaphy for summer study and course^ 
change. ^ 
o Hf^vG a faculty member share with a colleague who is 
less knowledgeable about women's studies scholarship 
an academic feminist article, and then Informally 
discuss the article's substance and value- 
o Encourage faculty or staff to, work in female-male 
te^ms that include at least one parson who is 
knowledgeable about women's studies scholarship. 
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o Provldo the namos of feminist scholars outside th^^ 
institution when there arc no Intornal feminist 
rospurces for a particular academic or professional 
field* Allocate project funds for calling or writing 
to these resource persons* 
^* Category To develop faculty understanding and begin to 
\ facilitate course change- 

o Invite a small number of Individual faculty members 
(or female-male faculty teams) to apply for small ^ 
stipends for Che purpose of (a) reading a few articles 
or books on scholarship by and about women and (b) 
beginning to integrate this Information into part of a 
cours^. * » 

o Havfe stipend recipients present a written report Qf. 
' • their work t<^ your project's advisory committee* and an 

oral report of their work to faculty colleagues. 
(Allocate project funds to provide ^sential support 
^ for trtls kind of activity.) 

In addition to carrying out the activitiea liated, continue 
periodically to encourage faculty (as individuals and/or as 
departments) to analyse whether their courses are inclasive of 
women's research and perspectives. Use the self-tev^ew 
instrument provided in Chapter 2, Section D, to involve those 
faculty members or departments which you were unable to reach 
previously* 

EacTi academjic year» target one or two departments 6t 
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cro^-dj8clpl4oary areas for visits from consultaatp, for faculty 
somlnars, for follow--up oo responses to t4e sclf-revlew 
Instrumont, and, for other Information aAd assistance 
provide. 

Focus much of your time and energy on tjjp^ faculty and 
administrators who seek the advice and support of your project. 
But each year (or each semester) be sure^JLap to establish and 
Implement appropriate methods of reaching out to Involve some 
Individuals and one or two departments that have not previously 
engaged In serious study and course reconstruction In light of 
womenis scholarship and perspectives. Don't waste your energy ofi 
peopli^ who actively resist the project and your efforts, but do 
invite arid encourage people who have not yet participated or have 
"ot^et displayed strong Interest. 




Section How to Bftabligh Methods sad Crlti^rla for 
y#calty--Inltlatcd ActlTitl^s 

RQcommendaclQn : Try to secure a budget largo onough to 
permit your project to Invite and support competitive proposals 
frpm individual (acuity members and from departmejlts . 

Inviting competitive proposals for posslble^uadlng has 
several advantages- ^1 est , the process communicates that the 
scholarship on women is valued, and that its study and 
integration Into the^urri culura will be rewarded. Second, those 
who off^T funding via submission of competitive proposals are 
perceived. as having a right to define criteria and to monitor 
progress to ensure tulfUlment of a proposal's objectives; hence, 
project coordinators, eonsijiltants , ot committee members can 

I 

assume that faculty and staff who Indicate Interest in applying* 

for funds will be receptive to guidance that helps them develop 

and carry out the aims of a competitive proposal. Third, 

publicizing the criteria and gWdelines for competitive proposals 

and the funding opportunities available gives vieiljility to your 

project's objectives and actlvitl^es. Fourth, the process 

communicates that your project is a resource and support for ^ 

faculty and staff Interested 1(\ ensuring equity and quality.. 

Recommendation : Establish specific criteria and guidelines 

for competitive^ faculty-initiated proposals and r^uests for 

your project's support. 

If at least half the members of\ tvhte proposal review 
"-rt — Y .s ^ 

committee are academic feminists, It not be necessary to 
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develop In writing lilabor^ito definitions and criteria to guld^ 
COmmlttoe mombera' quail tativo Judgments rogarcUng (>rop08ala. 
But if committee members sacm to thjnk that aU that's needed or 
wanted Is the Inclusion of some refoicences to or materials by 
women, you should follow the steps suggested later ih thi^ 
Tsectlon for working with a committee that includes people who are 
not academic feminists* 

In general, fo protect the quality of the project and its 
work, take steps to ensure that faculty members' proposals are 
reviewed by people having academic feminist experti-^e. If there 
Is a dearth of such expertise within your^ institution,, consldler 
establishing an advisory committee or a proposal Review committee 
that includes academic feminist consultants from outside as well 



as inside your Institution, 

What if m<^et of the members of the proposal review committee 



development committee to evaluate proposals, or if for any other 
reaaon your proposal review committee does not include a high 
proportion of academic feminists, we suggest you take the 
following sfeps: 

I. Prior to the committee's taking action on faculty- 
initiated proposals^ Involve committee members In 
seminars and informal discussions that focus' on 
^ hjgh^qualjty acad^^mic feminist critiques Qf the relevant 

disciplines and of traditional scholarship and curricula* 
(Xou might begin with articles found In Men's Studies 



Ier!ic : ^ . jK?) 



are not academic feminists? 
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ModHigd* ^jdited by Spondorj ^ Femlnigt Forspectlvo An 

the /\cadomy. > odlted by Longlond and Gove; or T\\a Prism of 

.J 

, TSex , edited by Sherman and Bock; aoe the Bibliography,) ^ 
-, - \ 

2* Develop proposai-^prepalfauiitlon guidelinos and procoduros 

that urg'A ^ipplicants to Vonsglt with and incorporate the 

" recommendations of one or two academic feminist project 

staff (or women* 8 studies consultants from your own or 

another institution) prior /to subroil tting a proposal. 

3. Work regula^l> with the Qommlttee, as individuals and as 

a whole, to help ^ill members develop the capacity to 

recognize, respect,, and encourage the study of *<icadomlc 

feminist questions > cVltlquo8\ and scholarship. Involve 

academic feminist consul t»nt9 in the proposal review 

proc^ess and in in-^ervlce wor^hops for committee 

mex^bers. 
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S«c^9o Dt Ikm to Pro«Qt^ Depth mm ^11 Bremlth of Cbamie 

ReQoymend»tlant Help faculty and adhninlstratora understand 
and wove toward curriculum transformation In light of the • 
scholarship and perspectives- of women. 

People who coordinate curriculum Integration projects > 
fi:equ0ntly complain that faculty unfamiliar with feminist - 
achdlarshlp and perspectlvea act as tjiough Integrating somen Into 
^the curriculum were a process of add women an* stir." During 
the pilot phase of the project, faculty and staff often feel 
enthusiastic about one or tW pieces of feminist scholarship 
Include them on the course ayllabue. and then think they've 
developed an .Integrated^course! Such dn apj^roach tends to 4eave ^ 
the "raale^enterednesa,;; or underlying patriarchal values, of the 
entire discipline,^ as weJ^ ^s the particular course, 
^unquestioned. Gradually, keeping In mind earlier recommendations 
fot facilitating developmental change, project staff should help 
faculty and administrators to move to a deeper level of 
understanding and curriculum reconstruction activity. 

In "Notes on Terminology, " a paper prepared for the Women 's 
Studies Quarterly. Peggy Mcintosh recomnendej! that the 
tennltiology chosen to communicate about curriculum Integration 
- reflect •the difficulty , complexl ty, seriousness and soundness of 
the effort and the fact that many scholars and teachers are 
coonltt^d » thla work for the long haul.'*^ At the University of 
Halne At Oroho, where we have had a curriculum reconstruction 
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project in piace for ifour yeafs, we have found that the phrases 

• ' ■ ^ V m 

"moving toi^atd balanced ci\rrlculqm" and "moving* towards^ ' W 
bi-focal currlcuJiitn*' are U8ef# for communicating thdt We are ' 
engaged In a long, difficult process , a process that will jfxot t)e 

I • 

completed until the ent>lre curriculum — not just a course or' a 
part of a course — has been reconstructed and tratvsformed In light' 
of the scholarship, aryl perspectives of women as Well as men. 

To help Individuals move beyond a satisfaction with minor 
addition^ (yL, some mateirlal 4>y or about women, you might discuss 
with them the following "Working'Definitlon of a- Balanced 
Course," by Mary Childers^ Then, after you've discussed this 
working definition or a similar rationale fotHjrylng to >i^rk in 
depth and breadth on course reconstruction in light of the new 
slfcljolarshlp on wonfen, give the individuals rf'xopy of one or two 
excellent academic^ feminist critiques related to their ©wn area 
of interest. We tecommend that you select a pertinent article 
from SIGNS: A Journal of Women in Culture and Society , cy[ from 
Men's Studies Modified ^ wjllted by Spender; A Feminist Perspective 
J^n the Academy » edited by Langland and Gove; The Prism of Sex , 
edited' by. Sherman and Beck; or The SIGNS Reader , edited by Abel 
and Abel (see th^ Bibliogiraphy) . ^ 

The "Working Definition of a Balanced Course*' follows for 
your consideration and for you to use to facilitate discussions 
with faculty and administrators. , ' 
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WpcMnK Dotfloition of » M'W ed Course ^ 

- ; % 

9y Mary Chllders 



4 * 



^^^t we calT^Lfi^iltatfon has been built 
by men any wom^iV. ^ Women have, throughout 
historical tlme,\been excluded from the 
cr<>ation of sytnboT systems, while all the 
time they have been sharing, with men, 
the work of the world and the building of 
civilization. The causes of this - 
"inequality are ancient, complex, and 
historically determined. The various 
, factors that thousands of years ago m'eide 

such, a sexual division of labor ' 
necessary, have long been superseded* 
Women, as well as educated men, are 
challenging the one-sided .v^w of life 
and^the world which oui: androcentric 
civilization offers us as absolute truth. 
We are saying that our side of the truth 
' ^ot been told and now^inust be seen. 

» — Gerda Lerner 

Generally speaking, a gender-balanced course Includes 
consistent and Informed attent*lon to the existence, 
contributions, and world-vleKs of women. This is very difficult 
.: • to achlev||. In fact, many people have found that they n«ed to 
Immerse themselves in women's studies first. Without knowledge 
of .the Interdisciplinary ba%e and range and depth of women's v 
^ studies, one cannot sense, viscerally and.lnCfellectually, how 
unbalanced the present curriculum is. 

The disciplines in which we work and the materials we. use 
.already have been shaped by the assumption that one of the major 
differences between the sexes is that the experiences and 
cultures of men are moref worthy of study. Therefore, a 
^ well-Integrated perspective on the blatant and subtle 

• manifestations of this fssumption Is a necessary compbnent of a 
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g«tfidoc-*balonco<i course. 

Th« Identification of bias is the first ot^p toward 
'*analy?»ing the multiple ImpHcatlon^of the fact that for a long 
time women were excluded from participation in the creation of 
formalized knowledge and » i'ff many disciplines » from consideration 
'tis subjects of knowledge. This tirst step must be followed by 
iaformatlon that replaces stereotypes about women with images of 
thfir diversity* Such information necessarily includes evidence 
that women have affected public life more than has been 
acknowledged/ The suffrage movement* for example, was not only a 
significant form of po'liti''cal action but also a cultural force 
that was respoiyfed to in literature and the social sciences- 

However » | balanceci^ courJaA-does more than explain dominant 
male attitudes toward women and shoW women acting in the world of 
men. It also acknoweldges )^ a positive way the experiences and 
culture of women who have not pai:tlodpated directly in the public 

4 

world OS it is presently defined. The terminology and the topics 

% 

we study have to be expanded to give appropriate emphasis to 
those approaches and^ategories that are defined from the 
perspectlv.e of the majority of women in a civlliratlron in which 

K 

sex-role socialization is a crucial project. The consensus of 
academic men ab^ut what is valuable » interesting, and pleasing 
has. to be supplemented and revised by the cixnsensus of women* 
Fem^e articulations of value systems, for instance, -c^ be 
acknowledged as significant cultura) events from which student^ 
can learn only if we svispend philosophical .and 'humanist criteria 
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QVtabllahed by men* % 

«Tho hiatorian Cntolyn Lougc^o hao racommonded "that w« replace 
a malo^-coatered currlcuJum with a bifocal or binocular 
curriculum. If wc give as much attention to how the world looks 
through the eyes of women as wo hnva what men gow, when they 
look Into the eyoo of womeo , we may sec a larger picture and 
achieve greater impartiality. A balanced course is ahaped by the 
vision of women iftnd men In the same muUidimensipnal world. 



Mary ChUdcrs was formerly A8,8ocl|i.te Director of the Leadership , 
fot Educational Equity Project at:3fthe Unlv^slty of Maine at 
Orotio. She Is currently a member of the faculty of .the English 
Department at Vanderbllt University. The 'Working Definition of 
« Balanced ^Course' was published in the Women's Studies Quarterly 
'II (Summet, 1983): 30, 36. Definition reprinted with permission. ,^ 
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Saxiial Preference: Ackaovaedgneat of D;jtf fereaceg 

To prepare students for the diversity of human oxporlonce, 
the currlculuiti should Include and accurately present the 
perspectives, values and scholarshlp^of women and men who are not 
heterosexual asf well as those who are» In the essay that, 
follows, Eleanor Humes Haney explains why It Is Important to 
Incorporate lesbian and other woman-ldentlfled perspectlves^^ito 
courses. 

' IncorporatAiig Lesbian n¥»d Other Wocmn-Ideotlf led PerapectlvcB 
Into Coureeft 
By Eleanor Hune^ Haney 

As we seek to Incorporate women's perspectives Into the 
curriculum. It is Imperative to foster awareness of and respect 
foV woman-identified experience , Including the ATftrlo^P option^ of 
sisterhood » women's friendships and support networks, and also 

'separatism, lesbian protest\ and lesbian movements for change. 
This broad range. of women's experl^^nce cuts across llnbs of race, 
class, and age and offers resources for many courses In liberal 

^*arts and professional curricula. - # 




Chore are^H^^^ reasons;,, why laclujBtU)n of lesbian^ 



worapft-'ldentlflci^jf)jcrspectlves ax>d alternatives will cont;tlbute t<^ 
; ^the quality of the curriculum. Flv»t> there have always^eea 

won}en • Who have loved Women and lived with women* Their stories, 

, , • ' ' • ■' - . , ^ ' ^ • 

inslghtflf, pains, and joys are part of the tapestry of women's 

experience* To laclud^ them in the curriculum Is. to enrlcft our . 

understanding of the human (Condition attd of human al tetoAtlv^is. 



Many woman who have not boen 80xurtlly involved with a woman 
are, nonetholesa, woman-identified. Women's friendships have a 
long heritage^ ^d to know that heritage is to enrich and deepen 
our underatandln^of women's realities and of human 
possibilities. Tftrbugh the ages, Innumerable women could have 
said, aa did a woman who wrote to Adrlenne Rich» "I am trying to 
find my strength, through women—without my friends I could not 
' survive."'^ The Beguines of the Middle Ages, the friendships 

documented by Lillian Fadermann in Surpassing the Love oT 

> 3 ^ • 

Mein, and the fricrfdships we ourselves had , as girls have as 

adults are Just a few examples of the sorts of relationships 

between and among women which should be acknowledged as a vital 

part of our heritage. 

Students' abilities to think critically and 1 adependentlj 
can be fosrtered by Including in courses scholarship and other 
materials which challenge research and theories that have been 
founded upon patriarchal assumptions. The traditional curriculum 
Is m€jscullnlst , for it attributes significance to what men tend 
to thlrr^t^ and do and, by omission or d'isparagemerit , implies that 
wom<3!n's contributions are Irtslgniflcant . 

Including lesbian and other woman-^ldentlfled perspectives ^ 
and values in the curriculum will challenge us and our students 



seriously and is demonstrated to involve all the varieties of 
pain and Joy that heterosexual experience has, our students as 



4 

to rethink, and revise the limitations of the conceptual 




n 
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well as Wfli ourselves will begin to realize that our understanding 
of human sexuality and glso our understan»n:g of sexual ethics 
demand revision^ 

Taking women and woman--ldentl float ion seriously can Impel us 
and out students to rethink our notions about male and female and 
masculine and feminine- Ser^^ously considering woman-ldentl f lea- 
tlon can help us and our students to challenge the assumption 
that man/woman relationships are more fundamental and Important 
than woman/woman or man/man relationships- 

But the challenge offer^ by woman-ldentl fl cation goes even 

further; it can help reveal the ^^stence of a structure of 

violence parallel to and relnforclitg other structures of violence 

of racism, sexism » and classlsm- It names that structure 

heterosexlsm ^ Hetcrosexlsm Is a structure of Ideas, 

expectations privileges J '^ower, values, Institutions, and 

practices that enforce and reward het^ft-osexual Identification and 

oppress and penalis^e same-sex identification- Not only are women 

and wen stereotyped ft'om before birth; we ai;e also stereotyped ^s 

being created ifor each other. The unspoken but powerful 

assumption is that women will turn to me^i and men to women for . 

emotional and physical support and community and th^t women also 

obtain from men economic support • The truth is, of course > that 

women f requentl]^^8^lt and^btain their primary emotional^ support ' 

from ^het women ancl.many men seek and^btain their primai:y 

emotional support from other men, wheuEr or' not they are 

sexually li^vplved with a petson of the other «ex» If the 
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curriculum progonts only literatyro and scholarship wh^ch sooms 
to support c;ho false a98umption» wo as educatorft^re falling to 



prepare our students — male aad female'^-tOi^n^ecdtaad and accept 
Che diverse ways In which they, ae well ae qjU$M, can arid do 



cope with human needs and experience. 

Though the expectations about economic support Is weakening 
stereotypes continue to enforce hetero(3«xual identity and 
relationships as the norm. The uncovering of heterosexlsm 
reveals that human beings have to be taught to be heterosexual 
Just as they have to be tavight to be poor or affluent, slaves or 
free people. None of those are natural states of being. 
Heterosexuallty may be no more natural than homo'^exuallty . We* 
may be ,slmply sexual beings » not heter^)"^ or homo- or bl-sexuai 
beings. I 

The naming of heterosexilsm enables us to understand how 
privilege and power are distributed and how same-sex friendshios 

it 

are discouraged and even penalized. Heterosexlsm reinforces 
sexism, for it binds women and men more forcibly than any \ 
Ideology has been abl^ to bind people of coior to. white mastersi 

The naming and delineation of heterosexi sm also' enables . us 
to begin to understand something of the power of homophobia and 
of misogyny. Homophobia is fear of homosexuality. Like 
misogyny, homophobia Is rooted in denigration of women and is a 
means of social control. Misogyny serves to maintain the 
positions of power and privilege of men, for it impels women as 
well as men to believe that wotnen 9imply cannot do yhat is 



expected of peoplgi In positions of leodereihip and responsibUl ty* 
Homophobia reinforces that contempt and dlatruet by rastrainlag 
women from turning to one anothor for primary j^motionol and 
sexual relationships- Homophobia results also in stereotypes of 
^g^y men as women — weak, effeminate, diseased, and, therefore, 
incompetent* In so doing, homophobia serves to protect 
heterosexist ( men' e power and pre-eminence. 

Incorporating lesbian insights into the curriculum is 
necessary to" foster student understanding of social power ♦ 
privilege, and oppression. It can help students understand the ♦ 
mechanism of social control and clarify and widen the options for 
personal and political liberation* The scholarship and 
perspectives of woman-Identified women are a vital resource for 
encouraging critical thinking^ for encouraging reconceptualiza*- 
tion of what it means to be human, and for revitalizing the 
libotal arts currlculumr 

Sttgg^^ted Riftaoarceo Presatiting WoMn-ldentlfled Experiences ^nd 

Resources to draw upon are many and include poetryi fiction^ 
biography, and autobiography. Lesbian feminist scholarship in 
sociology, anthropology » and psychology , literature, phllotfophy, 
and i!:ellgion^.aoe8 exist and should be integrated into academic 
courses and programs. Literary works by Gertrude Stein, Audre 
Lorde , Adrlenne Rich, June Arnold, May 8arton» and Barbara Smith 
all explore lesbian themes. Classics o^l^s.blan literature 

reprinted and currently available include Ma^V WoUtftonecraf t* « 
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Maty. A Fiction, which waa originally pvbllshed-ln 1788 and ^ - 



published again in 197?/ and Radclyffe Hall's The Well of 

LpneHnegs. which was originally published In 1928 and published 

5 ». 

again In 1975, >4 

Important general resources Include Lesbian Studlgs . edited 
by Margaret Orulkshank,, Gene Damon's The Lesbian. In Literature .^ 
Jeannett^ Foster ' s '5ex Variant Women In Literature / the 
collection, edited by Gloria Hull, et al, .. All the Women Are 
White. All the Blacks Ata Men. But Some of bs Are Brave .^ and 
Barbara Smith's "Toward a Black Feminist Criticism."^- 

Homosexual 1^ and Ethics , edited by E. Batchelor contains 
philosophical and theological e^sa/s and a bibliography, as well 
as (ienomlnatlonal statements about homosexuality. It Include? 
both very negative and positive views from diverse theological 
%nd philosophical perspectives. 

A very Important collection of essays which analyze 
heterosfiXlgm and related structures Involving violence Is No 
Turning Back: Lesbian and Gay Liberation for the '80 's . edited by 
Gerre Goodman' et nl.^^ Two other wofks which deserve to be 
studied are Del Martin and PhyUls Lyon's Lesbian/Woman^ ^ and 

Adrlenne Rich's article on "Compulsory Heterosexual 1 ty and 

13 

Lesbian Existence." 



\ 



Eleanor Humes Haney, who has previously taught women's Studies, 
as well as theological ethics, Is now a consultant who addresses 
issues related to feminist" theology, peace, and women's studies. 
V. . -149- C, 
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F#«iy>t Theory 

^To promote depth as well as briaadth of change in couroeQ, wc 
recommend that you provld<^ many opportunities to encourage and 
assiat facult;^ and staff participating in your project to become 
knowledgeable about feminist theory. Regardless of the subject • 
matter that the faculty member Is teachings she or he ahoul'd not 
only study feminist scholarship d^lrectly pertinent to his or her 
discipline or subspecialty/ but sho^d also become aware of 
alternative feminist- ttV?i?5?t%trlcal perspectives and their practical 
applications. Course reconstruction will be ^hallow indeed if 
faculty participants in the project are not at least aware and 
respectful of diverse interpretations and recommendations 
developed by socialist feminists, radical feminists, lesbian 
feminists, liberal feminists^ and feminists of color. 

* ^ very useful list of feminist theoretical works has been 
developed by De^borah Pearlman, Associate^Di rector Of the Women In 
the Curriculum Project at the University.'of Maine at Orono. We 
suggest that you organise faculty groups hold informal luncheon 

v. • 

discussion seg^slons, or find alternative ways to engage 
Individual faculty members in reading and discussing in terms of 
their own disciplinary or interdisciplinary interests the 
practical, as well as the theoretical, implicatioas qf at least 
two or three different feminist frameworks. 
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fmn^t TimoTY and Carr tcaloii RoTisAoa: Selected Roaources ' 

Blltab?th Abel and Emily K. Abel, edfl. the SIGNS Rea der: Women 
Gmi^r and Scholarship. Chicago: UniVarfllty of Chicago Press. 

Gloria Bowles and Renata Duelll-Kleln . eds. Theories of Women's 
. StudloB. Boston: Rout ledge .and Kagan Paul, 1983"; " — ~~ 

Margaret Crvdkshank, ed. Lesbian Studies: Present and Futui^. 
Old Wastbury, N.Y.: The Feminist Press, 1982. ' 

Zlllah Eisensteln. The Radical Future of Liberal F^ hlnl«m. New 
York: Longman Inc., 1981, ^ ~ ' ' 

Florence Hpwe. "Feminist Scholarship: The Extent of the 
^982)rl2"20. -^^""«^-- '^^^^ H a g grlne of Higher Leairnin ff I/. (April 

* * .1 

Gloria t; Hull, Patricia Bell Scott, and Barbara Smith, eds. All 
the Women Are Whi te. All the Blacks Are Man. Bur Some of Us Ar7 ^ 
Preys' T^T Stud ios.. Old West bury, N.V.: the Feminis t 

Alison M. Jaggar and Paula S. Rothenberg, eds. Feminist 
Frameworks: Altern ativ e Thaoretical Accounts, of jhTR^t i ons 
Between Women and Men , t^v, York: McCraw-HAl Bo ok Company, 1978. 

Nannerl 0-. Kcohane , Michelle Z; Rosaldo. and Barbara C. Gelpi 

IP-eml nist Theory: A Critique of Ideology . Chicago: 
Unfverslty of Chicj^go Press, 1981, iWL 

Elizabeth Langland and Walter, Gove, .eds., AFeralnlstPerspectlva 
in the Academy: T he Dj fferxince It Makes . Chlcaga: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1981. 

Liberal Educatio n and the. New Scholafshlp on Women: I ssues and 

.Constraints in Institu tional Change . Wnshlntrrnn n.r" 

"Association of American Colleges, 1982. 

.Peggy Mcintosh. "'The Study J?f Women: Implications ior 
Reconstructing the Liberal Arts Disciplines." The Forum for 

Liberal Education A. No. 1 (October 1981): 1-3. ' 

. • . ■ - ** * 

"The Study of Women: Processes of Personal and 

(ApriTl984^~I-r°"'" Liberal Educa tion 6 No. 5 
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The ,^ijhS^ S*art, cd$- Building Fgrolaist Thaory: Kg^oyo from 
qufeST ^ ^ Nov^ York: Longman/ Inc, , 1981. ^ 

Joon I. Roberto, ed-^ Beyond IntollQCtual Soxiqmi A Nqv Woman, A 
New Reality . New York: David McKay Company, Ii[ic.; \9lb.' 
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: — ■ .ro .. ^ — „^ aKo la InstitugjLonal PollcPes and 



%»SQm^ndat^: Periodically encourage key administrators » 
faculty., and s^f f to analyze whether any Institutional policies 
\Vactlces, or patterns should be modified to ejisure that the 
diverse, educational and 'professional development needs of . ^ 
qualified women, as well as men , are addressed. ^ • 

Kpy" Argaifoto Co nsider - „ 

7 ' — " - • - 

- FollWlng^ are* three key areas of policy and -practice that 
should be conclclerW. See, too / Chapter'^^^w^^h JoAnn 
Frlfsche's essay "Moving. Beyond the Currl CiIaurf/"Poil tl-caJ ' ' 

t)f an; Integration Strategy" addresses" In mo«e detail the . 
'"•^f ^ '^^^'^ Itnportatu^o workVor reconstruction' of not" 

only c^r-iculum content /l«JaW 6ther polldles ^pd practices ^ 
that^affec'c eaycatlonal q^a^J^y and iJ^^egrlty. 

1* .Policies , and* practices "fchat directly or Indirectly affect 

.the^qji^llty Of services available to 8tiidH(ita f rofe; , ' 
- <ilv^>:sl^ ^tu<Ierit clienteles.. 

/(gee^the queiBtlons in Chapter 2', .Section regarding ' 

\ \ . ' ■ • 

V „• "setylces av^llabl^ for students who seem .In some way 

^M^oiicj^adlticfffal.Jf- * ' ' V 

2.„Pollc-d,e* bnd practices \\y6$. offer" either disincentives or 

;no Incentives -fpt faculty and staff who might otherwise 

- wish to Improve -course quality by teconst^T^Mon ,of their 
^ CiJurses In 'light of the new scholarship .'rof women as well 



as. man. • 

• -153- 



^For example: TromotlonAtenure criteria and practices 

often dlscoorage—or at least fall to expll^cltly. 

enc(5urage — faculty or Instructional developtn'^pt 

activities conducted In light of the* new sc^ctlorgbip on 

yomen, ' If anyone argues that, e^cistlng criteria XVa^all. 

^> ^ . . 

tQ explicitly encoura^ instructional (Jevelopm«^nt» 
relating to men^. scholar ship , you m^hf use Men s » 
Studies Modified , edited by Spender (sej the 
Bibliography), in addition to ex^ples from your own ^ 
Institution, to help demonstrate that the kihds of ^ 
scholarship'' and frurrlcid urn development valued ,in your 
institution and l"n academe gener'ially are, Jn^ reality, 
patriarchal. Explicitly remind* f^cul fy that tiley should 
be rfble .to demonstrate tfhat they are knowledgeflMc .about 
the .scholarship and perspectives of women as welTIi^ men 
in their Meld; see also Chapter i. Section "Rewards 
and Incentiv.es." . • 

Policies and practices that directly ox; ^ ndirectly affect 

the quality of students' edncatlooal and prof essldnal^. 

^ * # » 

development experience, .v , ' ^ y 

For example: New research by and about women Indicates • 

that for fli student, access to samQ^rseJ^acuity role 

models conRlbutes to tbj?" stiW^nt ' s d^evelopment of >ilgh 

educational and profJklotial A'ii5^JLratAan& * /Fherefote, if 



a ,<le^drtment or colTeg^* provides for female stUdent^r \ 
c6m6aratlvely ffewer same-aex faculty ;®ie models than It 



provldes^for male students, the female 8tudorn?a a're njt 
bolng offered a comparable educational and ^ol^fe^onal 
.experience. Affirmative adtlon efforts to hi^-e and ^ 
retain female faculty membero are -Important >not J^t for 
legal reasons, but also' because by Increasing the 

^ availability of female faculty role models, an 
Inatit^ion will incroaao Its ability to offer all 
stiWents a "hlgfi-quall ty educational experience. A 
summaty of some research Indicating that "Womert Students 

' Need Female FacultJ^" Role Models"' Xsee following entry) 
has proved to be ^fectlve In persuading V number of 
adm|rtl3trator8. deparXjments. and searqli committees to 
actlvpjy recruit and hi ye ^uall fled' women; you .can 

^duplicate cOple)> of thl« summary to/dl pt rtbute to faculty 
J<ind adjtilqlstrators. y , 



OA 
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yiomQn Students Need Feaaie Faculty RoX<? ^Hod^lgr Spie R«so4»rch 

Note: Tho new echolocshlp of women Indicates 
that the educational and profeoslonal 
development of female students is^ enhanced by 
the presence of female faculty role models, 
o Female undergraduates who could Identify a female faculty 

role model were found to bave significantly hlgheV degree 

■ t 

expGCt:otlons , a^nd to be oigni f 1 cantl^r more likely tQ have 

I > > ■ ■ 

\^\anQ to enroir in graduate school, than femaJie students who 

could not^ identify such role models. See^ B. B. Seater and 

L. Ridgeway, "Role Models. Significant Others, and the-^ 

^impojrtanc^ of Mal^J^luence on College Women." Sociological 

Sympoji^um. (Spring L976): 5^i-56.. 
' - 

^ o #temale students were found to be mpre likely to major In 

departments where there; are' female fa<^ulty' members than in 
those^^wh^re there are none* See J.'A* O'Donnell and D. 
^ ' ^'^ Anderson, "FactSts Influencinig Choice of Maj9r Career of 
I .Capable Wolljn.*' Vocational Guidance Qugrterjky ^26 (l978Tc^ 

6/ GlWed high* sdhobl girls In accelerated math course^ were 
. foun^' to ^4i4cely to achieve a higher math love^ when the 

coui^se was toug^ht' by a woman and Included a sizable number of 

• ^ ' " / \" . ■ ^ 

female students* See L. H^^Fox, ';Sex Dlf ferente's J 

V. _ tmpllcAtlons ^r Program Planning for the Aci^detfically ' . 




Gifted. ' in. The Gifted a^d 'th^ Creative ; A FJLfty Year ' 
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PH£E±£Clve. ed. J. C. Stanley et T. 1 . ( Baltlmofe : John. 

Hopkins University Press, 1977): 127-8, 
. o A survey of women agrlcultaral economists found tHat f^malo 

respondents listed feinnU teachers more often than male ' 

teachers as their most influential role modol . See Barbara 
J. Redman. "Th«. Women Vho Become Agricultural Economists," 
American Journal of Aarrcu ltural Economics . 63 (December 
1981): 1022. 

To meet the academic and prbfesslondl development needs of 
both 'female and male students, 1-t seems urgent that steps be 
taken to recruit and hire women for Lculty posltlo.y In ' 
departments having no women In tenur,/d or tenure track Jobfe, The 
presence of women^spdakers . scholars, or temporary faculty cannot 
adequately address the need of women students for actess^o wome. 
faculty who can| over a long period of time, model appropriate 
professlonjil and academic qualities and skills. ' 

. Is a departjp*nt or college really offering female and jnale ' 
students educational .experiences of fequally hlgV^quallty lf\. 
.mal«-but not female'-stQaents have ,^guUr acce'ss to faculty , 
role models of the same sex? lie new ^^holarshlp of women 
indldste^ that, (j^practice. many dep;rtm^nt8 aad colleges dp not 
offer women students the same quality of edi^catlSnal and 
professional support 'that they- offer male students." , 
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S<>ctl0a F: Why nOd How to A<»eM Studqot R<tB|H>n »c to CurtlcigMt 
liite^gratioa 

' • \ " * ♦ ■ • ' 

Evaluating atodent tesponse to the integration of women into 

the curriculum 1 tf^importrfnt , for political as well^as academic 
reasonQ. At the eame time, assessing and Interpreting student 
response can be dltflculc. 

Recommendation ': »Wp faculty learn how to respond to the 
anget that students— male and female— oftoft expresa In claaalo 4n 

♦ 

Which jnaterlfl about Lhe oppression of women Is Intograted. 

Re coaaneodatlon : Develop simple, Inexpenalve evaluation 
procedures to assess what afedents have learned in courses In 
which the scholarship and perspective o.f women have been 
integrated. • 
Qjgft Studies 

'Pwo faculty members at one university had experiences that 
suggest some of the political" or. public reasons fpr cc^^ducting 
^an assessment. Their^ stories also reveal why it is sS difficult 
to assess student response to the integration of niateDial by and 

about vpmcn • ' 

A\ddpartment c^aJfrpcrsoa expressed concern becai^se male 
■ 8tudeiit\had complained to hor that 'a faculty ■mejtiber participating^ 
. in our Wbrnen In t^he CMrrlculOin)! Program was biased against men and 
teachini»^"too jnuch staff obour-Tfom«U^ Fort;ftnat,ely, .t^ls 
chalr^elraon was 8ympat|etic to our program and to thi^Hfaculty 
memberyWriethel^es, she. aa a d'^partment thalf, bad to const-der . 
virty* aa possible the atu^ent'a complaints and alpo 
. ^ -138- ■ • 
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faculty (nombor'o explanatlona of what she was teaching, and why. 
^ The male student who had complained tried clrculatiivg a petition 

to demonstrate that other students were dissatisfied too. ' 

Fortunately, the partUular faculty member, a very skilled 

teacher, was willing and able to encourage a 1 1' the students In 
her class to talk about the various feelings of anger, guilt, and 
^regret that literature about women's oppression was evoking in 
aU of them. Eventually, all of the students, Including the 
student who had complained, were able to acknowledge that the 
literature by and libout women was Important. They eventually 
realized that th^lr anger should ba|prected at social, 
political, and economic conditions rather than at the Instructor 
Who was presentinj^ the materials 

^ Nonetheless, another fdculty member reported thatjier 

student evaluations (required by her academic department for all 

,nontenured faculty) Indicated a negative student response. 

Moreover, .5 of her 53 students had written that the Instructor 

was unfair to men and that she had Included more material than 

was appropriate about women. The faculty member was extremely 

upset about the low evaluations. In past years, she sal^ > she 

had been rated. as a warm, -supportive , fair Instouctbr; she had 

nevoc been "labeled" sexist or unfair in previous years, when she 

^ had included no material at all about women, but was now being 

^^Ue^-<KMclat and unfair for her current efforts t» explicitly 

include materlrf"! by and about womejii and meht 

• • • . ♦ 

When the faculty member talked with the author of this 



ha^ft^ok, she said that she was discussing her evoluatlone with 
^ me because she thought I should know that nontenured faculty who 
try to Incorporate feminist content and points of view Into 
coursers may be subjected to low student evaluations, and their 
promotioa and tenure status thereby threatened. Needless to day, 
that is a very serious allegation and, if true, could discourage^ 
faculty from attomRting to achieve a feminist reconstruction of 
t courses. The academic Institution is a political environment.^ 

I % ■ * " 

The opinions of people in powerful, relatively secure positions 
can lead to a faculty member's tenure or a feiolnlst, program s 

■^budget being supported — or Jeopardized, 

■i 

As the faculty member described the class size, class 

f 

dynamics, and other matters she thought pertinent to low 
evaluation by students, it became obvious ^^|||^|p|^^^^ wera several 
other factors — not just feminist material and viewponts — that 
could have resulted in students having H negative response to the 
course and the instructor that semester: 

K- The department had insisted that she teach a class of 53 
^ ^ undergradudte students — a class twice as large as she 
was accustomed to teaching, 
2. Becaiise the course content requires a good bit of small-^ 
group work', the department had- f>rovlded her with 
gradua'te teaching assistants who facilitated lab 
l^ef^slons and attempted to respond to students' questiona 
and problems. The f?>cirjty member was, In » visibl'fe ' 

' to her students Ln that particular course only as a 

■ ' . -160- , ^/ 
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relatively loipergonal lecturer and -as the person who* 
assigned grades! 

3. Moreover, the faculty member eald that she currently hod 
some personal responsibilities that left her feeling 

^ exhausted. 

4. Further, the faculty member, to whom Jetftlnl at theory was 
relatively new, said that she was rethinking her own 
personal choices as she identified with feminist issues 
new to her. 

5. Finally, as we talked about her teaching style, the 

, faculty member said that she was conscious of preferring 
a warm, personal nonauthorl tarian style, and that she 
dislikes arT<^ tries to avoid large, impersonal classes 
and also dislikes and prefers to avoid confrontation. 
We might havg helped this faculty member more effectively if 
■ we had created opportunities for her and other particlpan|^ to " 
discuss problems regarding student response while thj^v were 
actually teaching the t^ewly reconstructed courses. 
Concluslog and tcco—eodatlona^ 

-Adding feminist content and perspectives to a traditional' - 
academic or professional iours^ can have a signfficant Impact on 
faculty-Student dynamics. Both* student<Kand facuUy may simp|y 
accept trodltlonal^otions that the feminist material is a 
problaf. If there are multiplfe difficulties impeding " 
commuhlcatiom, between t hi. faculty member and students, the 

feminist material may even ^ singled out as "the problem.- and 
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the actual Imi/fcdiraentQ might not be considered at alK 
individual faculty members and curriculum Integration projects aa 
a whole can be seriously hurt if participating faculty members 
and project directors alike fall to take steps to prevent 
"scapegoatlng" of feminist material and the process of Including 
feminist perspectives and materials* Following are some 
suggestions for steps to take. 

K Sponsor Informal discussions and sifpport sessions for 
faculty participants ^ho are teaching an Integrated 
course^l^ the first time. The informal discussions can 
help prepare participating faculty meigbers to respond 
effectively to the anger, shock, or resistance that 
. students might direct at the instructor^ rather than at 
the social or economic situation resulting in the 
oppression of women. (See Appendix B for ^an example of 

Faculty Log that can help faculty serve to guide 

> 

Informal discussions abt>ut students.) 
2- For ^political as well as ordinary program c^valuatlon 
. reasons > document student perceptions of the value <ft,f 
Integrated courses, • Ad^nlst rator? and fiTculty 
committees that malfe decisions about funding and about 
' program qyallty aljould be given iocument&tion that the 
currlculun^ Integration project Is leading to Important 
UiaXni^ig developments* ' (See Appendix C for examples of 
pren/* and poat-courae* Instruments to assess student- 
fattxing In and response to a course In which 



scholftrship by and about women has been lntegi;ated, 

*> 

Students are asked tQ^ respond not just In terms of 
whether they think the Instructor or course was fair or 
unfatr, sexist' or nonsexlst, but also in terms what 
they actually learned from thev course.) 
Prior to assessing student . response at the end of an 
integrated course, communicate cArefuMy with faculty, 
as well as students, In order to ensure that others 
treat the assessment process with the degree of respect 
and care that you want and need. Who will adttllQlster 
the assessment, when they will do It, what questions 
will be asked, and how you will prepare faculty to 
accept your evaluating student response to their course 
are all important isaues. (See Appendix D for a summary 
of issues to consider before you develop ^instruments and 
procedures to assess student l^arping in and response to 
courses that integrate the scholarship and perspectives 

r 

of women O 
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Sfictloo Gt -How to Promote Igstltutjoftallzatlon of Goalg and 

RecommQndaCion : Continually work for Instl.tutioaallzatlon of 
project goals and activities. 

Help faculty, staffs and administrators recognize why and 
how they can and should incorporate project goals and activities 
into their regular work loads^Jbudgets , and procedures. The most 
basic and important way to promcxte adoption and 

Institutionalization is to communicate effectively and repeatedly 
to influential faculty and administrators the fact that 
thoroughly integrating the scholarship and perspeG^ti ves of women 
into curricula and into other areas of academic pollcy^and 

practice is absolutely necessary to ensure academic qua<J.lty and 

\ 

integrity. 

a 

A number of -steps are involved. 

.^irst, throughout the project » try to keep faculty and 
administrators who arfe members of influeatial commfttees' 
(curriculum, faculty deyelopment , budget) informed and Involved 
regarding project objectives and activities. Focus on an overall 
objective t;hat will tend to unite rather than divide the 
"liberals" and the "conservatives" among faculty and 
administration. To improve the quality of education for all 
Students is one example of an objective that can gene^ratc • 

support. "^"^-i. fM% ' 

The second step la, of course, to encourage and help faculty 

and administrators' to make specific, significant changed in 
V -164- 
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course content, Instructional and research methods,, and other 
.areas of prof esslonjil practice and policy. While implementing 
. professional devielopmeni; activities in light of ferainlat 
scholiirship and 'perspectives , kfeep in mind the recomraendati ons 
presented in Chapter 2, Sections F and G. 

The third step is to secure ongoing and-fetable"* Internal 
funding to support , effective coordination and implementation of 
the^currlcuUm) integration project over a period of' five or more 
years. , v 

The fourth ste^ is to develop- incentives for, and to 
'^dually eliminate the disincentives from, the institutional 
"reward system." For more Information and suggestions about 
Incentives, see Chapter 2. Section H.'and see the essay -Moving 
Beyond the Curriculum: The 'Political' Value of an Integration 
Strategy" in Chapter 6. 

The fifth step is to cultivate the support of faculty who ' 
are members of a respected b6dy such as' a faculty senatb or a 
powerful curriculum committee and to then request and obtain an 
endorsement or a policy statement recommending Institutionar 
support of the project and its objectives. 

Note: The project coordlnator( s) should be sensitive to the 
Importance of internal x:ondition8 and timing. ^Vk 8om6 
institutions, usually small ones, and under certain condUlons, 
it might be possible and desirable to obtain aiv endorsement from 
an InfXucntl^l faculty committee very early in the project or " 
even prior to the development of the project. Such endoVsements 
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were grantad by imporc^tnt f/iculty comnUttQOU at Whonton College 

(Norton, Ma88/ichu8etto) and at Lewi o and Clark College (Portlaad , 

>> • • 

Oregon) at a uecy early stage In prcfject planning and ' ^ 

development,'*^ In lar^ep universe t lea . it^'timy be difficult or 

ImpOQolble to obtain a statement of brb^d f'aculty endorsement 

even aPtcr throe or four, years of^,^ project ximplenaentatlon. The 

, . ■ ' > _ - • ■■ ■ ■. : : 

ttbaence of quC\\ a Bcatement of endaroeraeht nc*od not Impede 
Ihtftl tutloi\allzatlon\ ^althbojgh a statotnent of broad faculty • 
endorsement is at 'once an Indicator ^^ind a promoter of 
Ihetl tutlonallzatlon^. Obtn|nla^3; a ^Ijudget that will continue . 
seems to be moot lmg9rt>a^t do- ensure that faculty dex^elopment 
activity and commitment' will gVpw In breadth and depth. 
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Chapter 4 , 
The Realities ot 
Curriculum 
Integration: 
s and Rewards 



Building a curriculum integration requires patience and commitm^t 
over a number of years. 
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(JoArtn Fritsche) 

■r t 



This cjiaptcr i^resands the.experlencojj ancT ppints of view of 
aeveral Indlvldunla who have developed and ' coordinated curriculum 
Integration projects .In different woys-^'at seven different 
^coUog^is and universities. The selections In this chapter ^ 
present sorae of the difficulties and conflicts, as well as the 
benefits, experienced by coordinators of curriculum Integration 
projects. ^ • 

The first essay Is a summary of the risks and reward^ , the 
successes and difficulties, experienced by several coordinators 
while developing a curriculum Integration pilot l^roject. Three 
contributions present the experience and advlcb of coordinators 
who developed curriculum Integration pilot projects in 
institutions where there has never been- a women's studies 
program. Included al^ are three essays that present the 
viewpoints, experience, and advice of coordinators who developed 
curriculum integration projects as extensions of an existing 
women's studies program. 
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Rl»k« and Rdwrda; SuMrtty of PTtlcipatloK Pr<yj ect U»«der«' 
Bjcpcrleqce^ and ^ORgftst Ions / 
By Deborah P«arl«<tn^nd JoAnn M. Frltacho 

> We aakod project leaders from seven colleges «ind 
.universities shore with us some of their experiences and 
perceptions about the benefits and also the risks and- 
difficulties o'^f coordinating the devclopn»ent . o»f a curriculum 
Integration pilot project. The^nlne leaders, all wojnen, held a • 
, wide range of administrative and faculty positions. Three headed 
women's studies programs and held faculty appointments; one was a 
director of equal, opportunl ty/af f 1 rmatl v* action; one was a- - 
coordlnat<>r of a women's studies- program; one was an assistant to 
the presidebt; another wa^ a dean^ and two were ^faculty members. 
All were women of vision, commitment, and charisma. All felt 
comfortable assuming the leadership of a projectvthat lns[^.ired 
enthuslap/l^eated debate, and some resistance. At the end of 
their respective curriculum inclusion projects, each of them 
shared valuable il^^hts about the difficulties and advantages 
she experienced in i-n^/olving "inf luenti^^als , *' including ^ 
nonfeminists, and about the pleasutes and risks of her own rble 



Deborah Pearl^an waa Associate Director of the Leadership in 
Educational Equity Project/ She- is currently Associate Director , 
of the Women in the Curriculum Program and the Director of the 
Inclusive Curriculum Prdject at the University of Maine at Orono. 

JoAnn M, Fritache was Director of the Leadership in Educational 
Equity Project. She continues to hold thepoaltibn of Director 
of the Equal Opportunity and Women' a Developwent- Programs of the ^ 
Unlverilty of Maine at OronO, ^ ^ 
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as catalyst and coordinator of a feminist project. 
Iwolviim Admiajtutrative Qpiolpn Leadef 

In order to evoke the cooperation of as many people as 

po88lt?4e from her own ln8t;ltutlon, each project leader 

self-consciously Involved campus "inf luentlals" \t\ her project 

plans.. The first group of opinion ' leaders who were approached 

were the chief academic and chief executive officers. Each 

project leader served as the liaison between an administrator 

(president, vied president, provost, or dean) and an advlsorV 

%. - . 

Committee. The chief executive and academic officers were 

Instrumental In providing the discretionary funds to begin these 
pilot projects. 

The project leaders scrutinized organizational charts to * 
identify who else should be involved, and when and how. Chief 
academic officers as well as other "inf luentlals*' helped draft 
project guidelines ^nd signed memos Inviting faculty and 
adminlstratoifs *to majdy^j^riculum integration events. 
"J^nfluentials" also Introduced project consultants dr keyn^^te 
speakers at forums and conferences. At one campus the president 
gave the* first presentation for a f^Culty study group formed to 
study the new scholarship by ahcKabout women. "Inf luentiala/* 
faculty and administrators alike, provided the curriculum 
integration projects with credibility, Institutional sanction, 
Information, contacts, ^nd tesoutces. They also shared 
information with project headers , suggested strategies to them, 

and ««t the stage to help the comraunlty-at'-ldrge support the 
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pilot project. 

The pilot project leaders involved opinion leaders wha had a 
track record of supporting at least one issue pertinent toyomen 
and minoflties on their campus- Convincing outsfpoken detractors 
or resi^sters of the value of t^ie project was viewed by project - 
leaders as an unnecessary drain on lindted tim6 and resources. 
Most of the efforts to cultivate support fo^ the curriculum 
integration pilot project were directed toward tViose already 
predisposed to the project's goals and activities- ^ 
Co-sponsorship with an administrative office, a departmen^ or a 
collegewide curriculum committee broadened the base of support 
among those not involved with the day-to-day activities of the 
. project . 

The- majority of individVials and groups collaborating with 

i 

the projects had little or no understanding of women* d s'tudles 
scholarship or curriculum integration- Although this handbodk^ 

i 

emphasises th6 importance of working with nonfemirtlst as well as 
feminist . administrators , the pilot project leaders did report 
problen^s in working with nonfemlnlst ^dtainistrators. For one 
thingi support from influential administrators can wax , and wane 
over time. .Project staff may think they have wotked with 
sufficient tact and understanding of the instfi tutional system tc 
win the support of an "influential/' only ^ find that the 
support was offered a one-'tlrae^'OnVy basis. Fot another thing, 
there can be dl'f ferences of undetstandi^ about who has control . 
over resources such as the budget and how these re||ource8 will be 
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used* Third, there is the prpblei^ of having the project overl 
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Identified with the adminlstratijK Faculty may feel skeptl 
about and alienated from a project th«^t can be misconstrue 
invasion of academic freedom. This handbook offers many 
suggestions for avoiding or mlniiplzlng thege problems tind for 
fostering pepple's support. 
InvolvlTig^ Faculty 

Typically, those Institutions which had a women's studies 
program used their program as a base for reaching out to 

- 

encoujrage and help other faculty study feminist scholarship and 
Integrate it into their courses-. Two schools that had women's 
studies programs organized and- hosted an In-house conference on 
women's st^idies; two offered stipends to female-male faculty 
teams to encourage the team to reconstruct an Introductory coursfe 
in their clef^artment . None of the schools represented In this \ 
handbook had a women' studies program and then developed a 
curriculum integration project coordinated with, but 

y t 

administratively distinct from , their women's studies program. 

Those Institutions which had no women's studies program 

V 

typically used a competitive graht process to get five or more 



faculty Involved In revising a course, TKe *four campuses that 
had.no women's studies program made extensi^i^ use of outs 



consultants, In-house workshops > and study groups to inform their 
campus community about women's studies scholarship and why it 
should be integrated into the traditional currftulum. 
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Jn promoting the ^oals and activities of curriculum 

Integration, it is important to link a proJ?9f: with the 

educational mandates of the particular college or university. 

This ilnk involves feminist and nonferoinlst collerfguos alike in 

moving toward an inclusive curriculum. 1^ 

ft 

^ Project leaders reported that working with the nonfemlnlat 
community had several advantaged. They counted on people's 

eagerness and curiosity to be part of something new and to. get 

" « ♦ ' 

involved In an effort that now being promoted at more than 3^ 

colleges and universities across the United States. One project 

leader stated that working with the opinion leaders on her campus 

was perceived as a legitimate, natural, and productive way ty got 

a new project off the ground; thus, networking with those usually 

not identified with women's issues served her project well and 

brought in new advocates for curriculum integration. 

This is not to say th^t^lt is a simple matter to work with 

people who lack^knowledge of feminist theory and values. 

Frequently, peop^le who h^^ffe little of no *knowl edge of or 

commitment to feminism will seek a "quick fix** in response to the 

dearth of women's scholarship and perspectives in the curriculum. 

Slmpllstl c ♦."solutlbns" arc often expressed in comments like 

these: 

I have raised the issue once, and I do not 
see the need t(> keep raiding the Issue. 



attended a faculty development semlijar), 
Isn't that enough? 



We have already revised a -course unit (or 

devel( 
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Resistance or ombl val^qe can also bo expressed In.ang^y or 
dofehslve outbursts apauX the supposed attempts by currlculura 
Integration advocates to polttl<!lze*^^the curriculum. People 
express linger if rthey feel that thoy are personally and 

V 

professionally responsible for a proLli^ra as overwhelming as 
women's oppression. They tenif to fall back on protecting 
themselves by using such cliches asrl treat everyone alike," In 
order to defuse some of this resistance, the project leaders 
planned to cultivate people^'s Ipterest and support over the 
course of many months and, more likely, several' yeiirs , Project 
leaders often gave detractors or doubters a scholarly feminist ^ 
ji^j^jjjp/ related to their field and i^nvlted them to review it at a 
meeting or a brown~bag luncheon. This kept the focus of 
curriculum integration on academic, rather than personal or 
political., valuete and bellefss » ^ ^ ^ 

Although one project leader expressed doubts that working 
^ with nonfefnlnist opinion leaciers would significantly reduce 
negative attitudes about women on her campus > the majority ofv 
projecf, coordinators ss^w the support of "influential s" as 
bertfeficlal. In several cases project coordinators reported that 
galninglthe support of an "influential" had provided a critical 
Incentive in get^iing male colleagues to attend a few events to 
learn about "the/ project and to consider the Issues rais^<i by 
curriculum Integration. 
, On6 project leader sent out invitations for project events 

In-m my that implied broad support across -her instit-utlon. In ' 
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this carefully construtted context, she let her project unfold . 
Resistance did, of course, surface, but It dlsslpatcid in the Mbo 
of broad faculty and admlnl^trat^lve^support • That partlcuJjrt' 
campus is a small, relatively congenial orte; on a carapus that iq 
larger or on one that is characterized by confliot, t^e approach, 
though excejilent, would probablyvhave /much less impa<^. 
Characteristics of the Project Leaders ' 

The project leaders liad varying amounts of experience at 
their institution. Some had been on their campus for«j»re^hart 



fport 



eight years- Others had been grecently hired. A f ew Vported 

that they encountered resistance because they were nev> on campus 

and were challenging tfte established order; others felt- their 

newnesj? created difficult barriers in establishing a power base. 

Most of the nine leaders did aot know many people and were .not 

power brokers. These leaders had to establish their own 

visibility and credibility simul taneously ^wi th cultivating 

support for curriculum integration. They quickly learned to use 

their energies wisely by worljkng with people who were at least 

Interest^ad in curriculum Integration and/or orther feminist work.l 

Some adamant resisters to curriculum Integr/tlon were distracting 

and underminings One coordinator balknoed ithe tendency to 

internalize rejections or rebukes by telking regularly with 

sympathetic peers who could help her read her institution more 

♦ 

accurately. 

Project leaders experienced three different kinds of 
problems. First, some were* at a disadvantage because of* their 
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$tatu9 and their title. A frequently stated complaint was "No 
powor, no seniority, and no clout in the organizational 
hierarchy." Access to an administrative opinion leader was not 
enough to compenaote for being a Junior untenured faculty member 
or a mid-level administrator. These project leaders needed to 
^ compensate for their limited power by worUng'ln leadership 
teams. 

' Second w^vp the problem of time. For all the project 

leaders, the work of outrec^ch, education, faculty development, 

and bibliographic searches was extremely time-consuming, 

RGceivlng release from some dutles^r a stipend would have been 

^ helpful. The very crucial work of setting up study groupa-'-to 

provide collegial support for stadylhg the new scholarship of 

wotien and for sharing Information from a mul tldisclpllnary 

per8pectlve--wa|^ stimulating and gratifying, but also exhausting 

for project leaders who had other full-time responsibilities. 

^ Thiird, some project coorgllnators hesl tant to rock the boat 

repotted that they were ^overly cautious in t;^e]^r choice of words 

and tone, The)v^f?amplalned , moreover, tha^t Y^ey rewarded^-the most 

^ meager ahdw of suppbrt , course changes, and/or policy proposal^ 

on the part of those who had llm^lted knowledge of feminism, 

knowing full well how lljftle recognition feminists had received 

for laboring to build a base for feminist scholarship and 

^ 

* teaching. , 

^ I. ' • 

, 11»M ^ Beuafif df Uadiim .a C»rrictaiwi InVeg>*tion Project 

^ Although there are t€^l problems involved in setting up and' 
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.runrtlr\g a curriculum 1 ategratloiv project , there are also 
significant compensatlona . One bepeWTt is a genuine feeling of 
satisfaction In e^^tabli^hlng a<:redible and wort^hwhlle project 
that 'draws upon the wel 1-recogai zed and Important scholarship of 
women's stud ies 'teachers^ and researchers* The sense of share^^t 
leadership in wojklng with a project acJvlsory committee and . 
through liaisons with pth^r^departmehts , offices, and {jtoups on 
campus is also rewarding. Kach of the project lea<lers expressed 
pleasure and satisfaction in taking a lead role in bringing a new 
and vital program to her campus- Some of the benefits these 
women cited were as follows: 

o Faci 11 tat,lng positive^rowth and chari^e in'their college 
or university by making curriculum integration appealing 



to a broad'-based Constituency 
o Receiving intellectual stlmula^^Hfeind pleasure from 



ilaq^Hi^r 



their work with the new scholarshipf by and about women 
o Being part of a -cohesive peer ^;roup - 

o Meeting diverse peaple, dealing with faculty in a new and 

different: way, and being perceived by others as a leader 

for educational eqxjlty and excellenoe 
o Combining administrative, teaching, and faculty 

development work creatively 
o Being at the forefront of new scholarship In their field 
o Using their position (either' as a faculty metnber or as an* 

administrator) to read the university's or college's 

.organizational structure dnd t^^ily ude it to advantage 
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Sorae'of'the risks they cited were as follows^^ 
^ o Beln^ rldlculacfTo^ misunderstood, (project leadqr^ 



sometimes felt they were the sole^l^rget pf negative 



attitudes' toward women 'at\d "toward feminism) 
o Being petcelvecr as marginal to the university or college 

beoause programming for women receives low status, has 

limited pow^, and Is given low priority 
o Being set up In a stereotypical role (the personal and 

professional life of a spokesperson for feminism was 

sometimes Judged In a negative light) 
o Belng^estloned Or crltlcl:&ed for" taking a leadership- 

role (proji^ct leaders sometimes felt discouraged about, 
^ how they had*involved or had negleicted to involve others 

and to share leadership) 

> 

^ o Being accused of violating "academic freedom" (project 
leaders were occa^slonally accused of spi^utinlzlng and 
V Judging other p'eople's courses and methods of teaching) 

"Sanrival Strategies" of Prpject Leaders 

It should be clear by now that building a curriculum 
Integration project requires patience and coi&tment over the 
long haul. Project coordinators must assess their real base of 

r 

-^support and^'tlielr potential baee of support; they need 

administrative backing but also grass-roots support from faculty 

or students. Of the nine project leaders, those who had 

administrative responsibilities and teaching duties were able to 

«ov« b*ck and forth between the administration and the faculty. 
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Those who h«d only admlnlstratlye rank^^aad a direct reporting 

relatlonshii? tx) n chlchf acadecAlc officer usual Ij^ found it 

advantageous to share the project leadership with a well-llked, ^ 

highly visible faculty member. One project leAder who had 

faculty status but no \ rank in the administration compensated f^r 

her limitations by working closely with an aflmlnlstrotor while 

^^lannlng and implementing the project. 

Just as the development of an institutional base of support 

for curriculum integration is essential to the vitality and 

longevity of a project, so too is the development of a personal 

base of support* A deep and sustained focus on women's 

historical and contemporary situation can leave one feeling angry 

and drained. The discovery of women^s productive and creative 

contributions to every facet of life is both energizing and also 

threatening to established beliefst The nine project leaders 

often identified friends as a necessary part of their support 

systems. They found that their personal and professional lives 

were <!!Jbntlnually challenged by their role, as a project leader. 

Terminology mnd Ideology; The Debate 

Differences.* among project leaders ^in our cooperating 

Institutions mirrored the larger national debate about women's 

studies and curriculum Integration. Some see curriculum 

integration as an educational effort that first an3 foremost must 

be described in academic ^language to help one's Colleagues feel 

safe and receptive to learning about the ne^ scholarship of 

women. People who hold this view tend to differ from women's 
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studios loaders who Insist that, tho connQOtlons between acaclemlc 

women's studies and the broad socla^J-poll tlca.l women' s movement 

must be made explicit, even In the early stages of working with 

people not yet knowledgeable abou^ feminism or women's stu^li.*^. 

At moet colleges and iml vorsl ties , '*women' s studies" apd 

"feminism" are highly charged words. .They rais^'the spectre of a 

harfdful of women and men doing away with the entire traditional 

curriculum to aatlsfy the Interests of'a handful of radicals. 

These fears, though groundless » need to be recognized. 

Certain words — such as "feminism," "lesbianism," ahd 

"racism" can evoke much ambivalent or. negative emotion, which ' 

may be directed agalnat the person who uttered the word. Given 

this situation, the nine project leaders made different decisions 

aboiit how to describe project goals to their constituencies, 

Sorte felt that unless the words "^omen's studies" and "feminism" 

were made to come easily to the tongue, curriculum Integration 

would remain diffuse and ahlstorlcal. Other project leaders felt 

that vords like "women's studies" and "feminism" were not lielpful 

4n de^crl|?lng or promotlpg the goals of curriculum Integration. 

These project leaders tended to talk about the rationale and 

importance of women's place ;ln the dlrrlcu:^um, without calling a 

Course 9t a bibliography "feminist," They justified tjieir 

caution In using a term like "feminism" With the argument that 

the term "feminism" Is used too freely and In, too man)^ different 

contexts. They found It Is more valuable to take the time to 

explain the philosophy and strategies of curriculum Integration; 
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thl8» they felt, puts the focuB more on losues of academic 

Integrity, scholarship, course revision^ and scladsroooLcllmate* 

Pro^e6( leaders' differing positions about the rlsks^nd 

benefit^ of using words like "'women's studios" and "feminism" 

early in the ^project tended to depend oh whether or not the 

coordinator was acfdocl^ted with a women's studios program. When 

c 

currlculvim integration was one of many activities sponsored by a 
women's studied program, ^he project leader tended to see htr 
assets In terms ot her long commitment to women's Issues and to' 
women's studies- A common statement was: "*I am a feminist and I 
believe In educational equity; I am willing to affirm the 
Importance of women'^^9 Issues^" Curriculum Integration was thus 
seen as pne of many channels to extenTJ and expand women's 
studies, ' 

•I 

Project leaders who had no women's .studies program 

affiilatloci also expro&sed a tommitment to women's Issues. They 

knew they had been chosen to start up a currlculum^in^gratlorf 

project because of their work on behalf of w n. or because 

th^ir courses or research reflected a feminist pefspective- 

However > these project leaders defln^ their assets first aad 

foremost In terms of their demonstrated ability to lead and 

manage. They spoke of their skills in knowing how to read an 

organlzatloa, and they were likely to talk about their attention 

to detail In running complex and corapD€nen&>lve programs. They 

referred to* thel^ic measured success as^H^lltators > negotiators, 

good listeners* and able administrators; they cited a keen sense* 
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of pacing; 5n ability t6 work Long and hard, and their oxcellortt 
inter per donal skills • 

Project leader8,who also heijded women' s studies programs 
listed their well--tested and well-recognised administrative^ 
managerial » and Interpersonal skills. They, too, spoke about 
thclCs experience with' currlcular and organizational change, but 
they Identified such experience secondarily to 'tlielr 
Identification with feminism. 

The difference in order and emphasis, though &ufetia\ did 
affect the tone and organization of the different curriculum 
Integration projects. Yet without exception, each project leader 
Identified her enthusiasm and dedication as factors that 
encouraged others to get Involved in curriculum integration. 

This essay provides an introduction and a summary of Bome of 
th^ major Similarities and differences project leaders' views 
and recommendations. The participating project leaders present 
their expediences, concerns, and suggestions in their own words 
In the re^ of this chapter. 
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Movlog Towurd « iNiJiaaced Currjcului at a Small Indepondeat 

\j Lucy Iforroe ^ ^ 

In therTJn*^^^ the faculty and "ad^llnlstration 

commitir^d some Weatbrook College resources to encourage and 
assist faculty to study and revise our courses so that they would 
focus on the contributions, val ufts , and . perspectives of both men 
and women. The ^endeavor has required the study of a n<^bqjiy of 
knowledge: the new scholarship about woihen. Before I dit^uss the^ 
kinds of projects Westbrook faculty have undertaken thjLs paat 
yeat, let tne briefly describe what is meant by "new scholarship 
about women/* I confess that my perspective is that of an 
enthusiast. ^ 1 

;In about 1969, the new scholarship^ about wom^n took on what 
Catherine Stlinpson of Rutgers University calls a systematic 
quality, a new intensity^ and a new scope. ^ While the new 
scholarship, produced by men and by wometi, Irs not nece88arlly,v 
unified and monolithic, it has three dommon ambitions: (a) the 
dec6i\st ruction of errctrs and myths about woman, her nature, her 
role, her abilities; <b) tt)e addition to knowledge about women, 
of fac\s, of Contributions, of womeq ''lost" to hlatory through 
the vagaries of historical perspective, sexual discrimination, 
and female invisibility; and (c) the construction of theory about 
women. As a result, the study of the female world has exploded 



Lucy Morros l8 Pean.of the College, Westbrook College, Portland, 
Maine. ' • 
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In th«Wence8, la the social science^, and In^he humanities. 

Let mo cite an example of the kinds of questions v<U^ hy 
the new scholataWp about women. Mary Ellen Donovan of Dartmouth 
College has asked whether the exclusion from histo'ry of the 
^ experiences and roles of ^omen has reduced by more ohan half the 
lessons we can learn from the past. CoosJ^der. for exfmple. the 
conventional view of Western history that presented to mo^t 
students In liberal arts courses. The democratic period In 
Greece Is seen as the height of 'civilization . the Middle Ages as 
a tlmt when clvi ligation deteriorated . the Renaissance as a time 
when civilisation again progressed, and the period following the 
American revolution, particularly the Jacksonlan era. as one of 
increasing popular liberty. 

When Western history is seen from the vantage point of 
^ women, however., the pictures that emerge differ dramatically. 
For wo^n In Athens, democracy meant eitjber existence as a 
^ cot„5ubine or, in the case of citizens' wives, perpetual 
/ confinement indoor^s and a protein-deficient diet. As Slmone de 

Beauvoir writes m The Second Sex, the Athenian wife was shut up 
in her quarters., held under severe constraint by faw, ,nd watched 
over by special maglstra^tes. All her life, she remained a minor 
under the control of her guardian, who might, be her father, her 
husband, the latter'A heir, or, in default of these, the State, 
represented by public officials. 

For wo»;n. the Middle Ages meant increasing freedom and 
pow«r in ikany area^, «« veil «s Inprovement I'ti diet and health. 
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For women, th^ Renaissance mea^'loas of freedom and power, the 
denigration of^the kinds of knowledge 'and methbds of^ learning 
"wHieirhad traditionally developed, and the escalating terrojrlsm 
■^of witchcraft pi^rsecutlon , For women, period following the 
Jacksonlan age of "tile common man". meant fevJer legal rights, not 

more. ^ 

'Our Intent at Westbropk' College has been to consider such 

questions and to rethink our courses so that they become 

♦ 

Inclusive of the contributions and perspectives of women and men. 
Women's studies, therefore, provide us with a lively hope for 
balancing female and male perspectives of what It means to be 
human. This Is by no means an easy task.^but during the past , 
year Che faculty have made significant progress. 

Irt 1982, Westbtook College faculty development fundb from 
the Bingham Foundation were allocated for the purpose of 
Integrating the new research by and about women Into the 
curriculum. These funds were then matched, dollar for dollar, by 
the Leadership for pducatlonal Equity Project headed by JoAnn 
. Frl'tsche. 

A call for faculty proposals was Issued by the Professional 
Affair^ Comnittee at Westbrook, and two faculty teams, each with 
four members, were awarded research grants for the 1982-83 
aqademlc year. One team studied the history of women and the 
history of nursing from the 18508 to the present, in order to 
infuse new materials and perspectives on Issues of sex Into tHe 
colfe course of the Bachelor of Science in Nursing for Registered 
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Nurses. Program. The other team reviewed women's studies 
literature In anttirppology . art. literatures arid music In order 
to redesign the methods and materials used In the core course of 
Western Civilization. 

This past June, the two faculty teams presented their 
• research and conducted workshops for the Qntlre Westbrook College 
faculty. Thls^two-Jay Educatlonal'kqul ty Symposium focused on 
thr6e topics:- women and science, the classroom climate 
nationally, and the classroom cllmateat Westbrook. 

Our experience In moving toward a balanced curriculum has 
taught us many things, not the least of which is the valtie of 
cWroversy and discomfort. Why. for example. In an Intermediate 
French course do we use an anthoMgy that does not Incorporate 
any French women writers? For nursing courses, where can we find 
textbooks that do not exclude the experiences of men in nursing? 
In science, how has sex bias Influenced the very*" language we use- 
In our anatomy and physiology courses? 

The primary lesson, however. Is that we 'at Westbrook are- 
taking important sleeps toward produBlng a balanced curriculum, 
one that will ref/ect the experiences of women and men for a 
fuller, certainly more accurate understanding of humanity. In 
this, we are truly in the vanguard of American education. 
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A Doyen Ways to Succeed and Surviir^\- a 
By Annette Jl-^pe«0^ 

K^^t the ou/set. ask facuUy-not'ok. not twice, but at 
^ ya«t once a weeR. m a varl'ety of^^-t^partlclpate la a 
project tha.' vlU fund'the. to r.ad new schKarship by L ^ 
^ about, women m order for them to modify their methodology 

• and course «>nteot by recon^lderlng'the value of womea. 
2. Spell out. 1^ very precise. .behavlorallyW^surable ierms. 
^ Just what will be expected of cooperating faculty . V 
participants who-want to receive small financial for 
course revision mini-projects. Say it so they understand. 
Put It in writing so they can refer to these expectations. 
^Get^he.most committed faculty members to draft proposals 
ou/STnlng what they could do to Improve the portrayal of ' , 

women m their courses. Make faculty aware that deceiving 
f Jllng for 8*ch proposals Is a privilege and an honor. / , 

5/tablish a group of committed facul ty members who 'wTTr'' ^ 
agree to meet regularly (ideally, once a week) for 
^intellectually stimulating discussions of women'a studies ' " 

literature and the difference It makes in a particular 
discipline. This group could be composed of air^faculty who 
are^ funded to reconstruct a bourse. The meetings might take 
" the form of brown-bag luncheon sessions. , 

": 

iZTnJlT" r?"^?""^y ^^^^^'^^ Affirmative Actl, 



3. 



Loa and 

Alne at Presque Isl^, 
nt, Texaa A & M Unlv< 
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► . Prepare detailed guidelines (don-*t%e afraid to be 

redundant). «ad duplicate and diatrlbotc them more than 
once. Share steps faculty can take to Increase the amount 
of informa^on by ancj^about women includW iV^ course. If. 
these strategies ore ignored, do not lose h/art. Maintain 
' your position .nd restate that It' is possible to take women 
seriously. Get faculty to work on the "how" of 
accomplishing this within their purview. 

6. As a project leader, treat yourself to phone calls that 
connect you with curriculum integration project coordinators 
on other campuses. Doing so will enable you to reaffirm the 
fact that, fn spite of all the resistance., it is worth it 
Uven'though at times it seems not to be). 

7. Similarly, treat yourself to related workshops and 
conferences so as to revive your beliefs and regain ^our own 
positive sense of the worth of the struggle for women' s 
equity. 

8. " Establish direct contact with key experts who could serve as 
• potential consultants to your project. 

9. Do not^t discouraged, in spite of the many negative 
attitW and I'emarks to which you will be subjected. Keep 
Repeating the feminist position about the need to act on 
behalf of women in order to upgrade the status and power of 
women, and especially to 'enable ourselves and other women to 
realize our potential. 

10. Remind faculty that written and/or oral reports to 
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* colUAgues arc ex|>Wted fr*>v, phoso who'roceive floarvtlai 
«88l8tance to reconstruct a course. Offer to assist tK«m. 
Even offei' to critique jthelr reports and provide 
suggestions. As a lasH: •resort , offer to have your office 
. type up the report. Remind faculty that their reports^ ' 

r 

should describe what they have accompli^shed to date and/or 
will continue to do In their, classrooms; 'encourage r faculty 
to note alsb the effect of the project on their personal 
^eyfefs., - „ \ 

'll. Congratulate all faculty participants .and hove- a celabratlon 
of. their achievements. • ' 

12, Reward yourself with a small (or large) celebration with a 
close circle of feminist friends who also aspire to and 
agree with the goals of (a) changing the way In which women 

♦ 

are rej^ai-ded and (b) moving toward equity between women and 



. . men • 




Curriculiifc Itifiegratlon; A Wtwieo^s Studies Coordinator s 

•» * f ' , ^ 

By CathrTO Adaasky l9 

Women are the influential people in women's studies, in 
curriculum lnteg|ration, and in th6 contemporary and hlstorTcal 
Women's movement, and it is the education of women that is going 
to make a difference in curriculum transformation. 

Since ^this is. my basic operating philosophy, my focus for 
this^project was on lomen in our university. The women's studies 
program had no course in the School of Health Studies, which is 
where the Uulk of women on campus are^ Through the Work of two 
women faculty members in nursing, a much-needed course on women's 
health was ^develope$i during our pilot proJ.ect. 

There were giany positive effects from this development 
besides the course itself and people's exposure to tt during the 
process o^ obtaining course approval. There is now better 
comtfiuni cation between women in nursing and other women in the 
university, and more of us are sensiti^ve to each other's 
situation,. For example, some pf us are now aware of how 
overworked faculty in nursing are. One of , the members of the 
nursing faculty is now on the women's studies advisory committee; 
another was asked to be a member of the President's Coradission on 
the Status of Wo^nen. The most important Outcome hds been an 



^ Cathryn Adamsky is Associate Professor and Coordinator of Women s 

Studies at the University of -New Hampshire, Durham, New 
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lncr««ued focus on '-womon's work" and on 8ex segregatlot^dn the 
work force, something we tend to forget In our Isolation from one 
another. This has led to a project entitled "Women's Work: 
Equally Worthy, ' in which peoplo\^ursl ng ore working with 
people In English, economic*, and women's studies to develop and 
Integrate Into academic courses the concept of, and some- research 
regarding, equal pay for work of comparable value. A course on 
feminism and nursing, long a dream of some In nyfslng, la now a 

possibility. Past efforts to develop such a course were blocked; 

the support of faculty outside the School of Health Studies now 

makes approval more likely. 

Curriculum transformation Is central to^the philosophy of 

thk women's studies program, but the kind of chAnge necessary 

cannot be accomplished without the scholarship on which to base 

It, the people disposed to do it, and the climate Ip which to 

foster it. 

The moat basic type of curriculum transformation necessary 
seems to me to be that accomplished by .people, almost without 
. exception women, who extend thefr Wbmen's studies scholarship, 
philosophy, and pedagogy Into their disci pllne-based courses. 
These- women have don« thl« work with minimal support and are 
lllt«ay to continue to do It. We' need to support them, whether In 
our own or la other universities, and to make sure they are ' 
retained as faculty. 

— V ^ fimKir , itqinTly Iwp^rt s nt t s tk i t to s u ppeg t the 

dcvelopMnt of * feminist perspective in new woMn faculty, most 
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of whom have not previously been exposed to feminist scholarship 
in their graduate education^ although they might identify us 
feminists, the ones who don*t identify as feminists arer a 
separate issue; it has to be their decision whether or not they 
choD^ to identify with women on campus. That option must be 
made attractive to them, but given the limited resources of 
feminist faculty, the mq^n focus must be on^ those women who are 
already alert to the concerns of women. 

The development of a feminist perspective in mole faculty is 
a slower and more resource-cj^aining task. In my experience those 
men positively disposed toward feminist analysis are not usually 
the more Influential men on campus, b^t they are solid people. 
They are generally, in ray experience, men whp are used to 
surviving without much support, and hence fifre likely to st^nd by 
in a crynch. Having these men sprinkled sparsely around the 
university can make a difference. Finding them is not easy, but^ 
not impossible. 

Creating wide networks of support is necessary for 
curricula transformation to take place. The development of 
thesei networks takes time and commitment, and the efforts 
^involved usually don't count in the reward system of the 
unlvet$ity. 

At our uhlveraity the networks of support Include (but- are 
tiot limited to) a small but hardworking and highly committed 
g^^..p Af »nm«n«a ■ir..dii.w far ultv; a women's at^ies advisory 

coaalttee, which also Includes community women; feminist faculty 
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on "gatekeoplng" university cotnmlrtees ; a women's studies 
Interdisciplinary discussion group, which Includes diverse women 
faculty members and members of a tenured women's faculty group 
working on retention of women faculty and on pay Issues; a very 
active Commission on the Status of Women composed of a 
cros8-80ct.lon of women at the university; and a small but active 
group of young feminist women students who run t^e women's center 
.and who have formed a lesbian collective. Of Articular 
ln,portance in the networking efforts are the support and activism 
qf women's studies students, some of whom are in the work force 
of the university and, unlike regular students, are there for 
more than four years. A wider netwotrk of support Is composed of 
people in the community: They and we are currently developing a 
"Friends of , Women's Studies" group. Transformation in the 
currlculvun has^^'a grass-roots movement! Women make up most 




of the roots i 



We are currently involved iTSlTTrt^those whQ are 
positively disposed to reconceptuall zing their courses to bo able 
'to secure the time and support in which to carry out this work. 

A gent informal survey of male fac>lty and administratore ■ 
by a oai' woraen's studies student alerted us anew to the fa^^t 
that awareness of women's Issues In male faculty is. on the whole, 
extremely superficial when it Is not , downright hostile. The 
reality is that the Ideas of the women's movement h^ve not 
penetrated very deeply into the culturej therefore, the 
•trategles we choose should optlalre the maintenance (if women's 
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CwticulM^ UtiinraM oa aad Wo^g^, StudAe,: Wutuallr Supporri^^ 

By Mary Jean Green mnd Brenda Silver 

Much r«cent discussloft of women'a studios and curriculum 
integration, puts the two In a relationship of mutual exclusivity: 
either ^men's studies programs are strong and ghettolzed'- or 
they Joyously dissolve themselves In a burst of "malnptreamlng. ■ 
At Dartmouth ve have foun^that, to the contrary, the two 
enterprl8i,« are mutually supportive. The effort to disseminate 
feminist sdholarshlp to ever-wider groups of faculty has , . 

strengthened and diversified our own women's studies course ^ 
offerings, as it has widened the program's base of support. The 
chief beneficiary of this Interchange has been the Institution as 
a Whole, for It Is our firm conviction that without a strong 
woman's studies program, there would be little faculty awareness^, 
of the new work In feminist scholarship, and certainly much lees' " 
teaching of research In the field than presently exists at 
Dartmouth. " " 

The curriculum Integration project we undertook in 
conjunction with the Leadership for Educational Equity Project 
Illustrates this type of Interaction quit* well, ^e wanted to 
take- advantage of the moment uo we had acquired during our four 
y*ar, of existence In order to encourage still further curriculum. 



S?rJ[li!*J Sliver are Co-Ch.lra of the Women's 
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IntogtAtlon. Concrotoly, by grouping together as many ae 
possible of thoao faculty who had already been Involved or who 
had displayed an Interest In women's studies, we planned to 
provide a f^ubllc demonstration of the pertlne\\ce and the wide 

[cablllty of this project. This "public demonstration'* took 
the form of an interdisciplinary conference on the Impact of > 
feminist Scholarship upon teaching, and research on campus- The 
conference, entitled 'The ^Irst Decade: Feminist Studtes at 
Dartin<^uth," was held in conjunction with the tenth anniversary of 

coeducation at the College^ 

y 

The enterpri86 might have be,en risky for the program had w6 
not previously built a number of "bridges" to ot>\er members of 
the faculty — a crucial consideration for any group undertaV,lng 
such a project. We were sure from the beginning that we would 
receive art adequate number of responses to our "call for papers'* 
from faculty both inside and outside the program, and that we 
would h^ive at least a minimally respectable attendance at' the * 
conference. * . i 

As it turned out » we had more than the expected number Of 
responses! we received excellent '^oposals from 26 potential 
participants ln^3 different disciplines^. In f act > we had to 
expaKid the conference to four days in order to accommodate them 
all. Several of the papers were written and/or presented 
collaboratively* In organizing the presentations, the planning 
committee used a thematic model that moved from the discovery and 
refcovaty 6f W^mau wllhlu ei « l A» fi i r esca r eh, t e f evisAonary 
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scholarship, to recent thoorojilcal and practical applications of 
feminist 8cholai:Ahlp. Th^ titles for the sesalons wore ^ 
•'Coeducation: the Difference It Makee," ' Archeologieg /' 
"Revialoaat Theoretical Contexts," "Rtvlsloos; Literary Texts/* 
'^Women'^ Studies In the Wide World, " "Theories of Difference,"^ 
'Intersections: Feminist Criticism and Male Texts," and 
■Intersections,: Feminist Criticism and Male Culture*" 
Attendance » too, mpre than met our expectations — the large 
lecture hall In whlc1% the sesaloas were held was often filled to 
overflowing by faculty, students, and interested members of the 
loctil community* 

In undertaking to display publicly the feminist scholarship 
belng^done at Dartmouth, wc were operating with the knowledge 
that members of our program were Indeed engaged in important and 

Innovative work. Because of the long existence at Dartmouth of a 

•* 

, faculty seminar on feminist inquiry, women scholars interested in 
feminist scholarship have had an unusual opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with one another's research. We thus hAd 
no doubt that the projects being done on campus in feminist 
^scholarship would prove impressive and even exciting if presented 
* to others. - * 

Perhaps more daring was the Idea of opening the conference 
to colleagues outside the program who had not previously done 
serious work in women's studied. We did insist that the papers 
wake use of current feminist scholarship, thereby avoiding the 

ri»k of presentations that had rinly a v>gna fi^rt;;.^ n. 
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elegit statement the purpose of th« conforenco did » in aljl but 
one case, spare us Inappropriate propoaals. Those jfaculty who 
rlisponded submitted abstracts of such Intelloctual^soundooss that 
we had few concerns about the. quality of the .resulting 
preserrtatlons . ,(If we had received inadequate, proposals » rather 
than rejecting thera outright, ve might have« helped the people 
Involved to generate more appropriate questions and sources.) 
Many of the colleagues responding were people of particularly 
high caliber whc^ Individual members of the program had 
personally encouraged to participate* A number of faculty had 
Indeed begun to explore in their teact^lng at least oTve^^iSaJLl 
aspect of the feminist persj^ectlve ; it seems impossible that 
someone could be teac,htng in a field like literature or history 



and yet remain in total Ignorance of the new work. Nonetheless^ 

some factulty needed encouragement to envision this exploration as 

the basis of a conference paper. ^ 

About half the conference presenterd^ ten of whom were men, 

had not been Involved in women's studies before; these colleagues 

were grateful for the opportunity to develop thi« new aspect of 

their"* work and have found It a useful contribution to their 

research and teaching* At least two of the men who had not 

previously done research in this, area ari planning to expand and 

publish their confejrence papers; their effort will also have a 

concrete Impact on their teaching* On^ presenter has already 

added a unit focusing exclusively on women to his Introductory^^ 

course In Afto-Aiaerlcan «tudiea» (This development is a spinoff 
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of bQth the campuswlde conferenco and another curriculum 
Integration project component, a faculty seminar on Third World 
vomcn.) Another colleague Is preparing to teach a new course on 

V 

women, in the Third World for the women's studies program, a 

course he has been active In developing* 

Another conference presenter, a biologist who was also new 

to women's studies » used her work on the paper to design a 

freshman seminar on sex differences; that seminar was 
* subsequently offered through the "biology department. Moreover, 

ahe is currently developing an intermediate-level course on the 

topic for the women's studies program — the first coutse we have 

been able to orgaT>ixe in the sciences* The presence on campus of 

a woman scientist w\io is visibly doing work In women's studies 

may help to increase consciousness about feminist issues in a 

division of the College that has traditionally been resistant to 

feminist scholarship, and even t& the hiring of women. 

Clearly, then, the decision to open the conference to a wide 

variety of j)artlcl pants has had very positive consequences for 

both curriculum Integration and the development of the women* 9 

studies offerings. It also served to expand the 

interdiaciplinaty aspect of the presentations themselves and thus 

to interest an even wider aitd|^enc^. The many faculty who 

attended ^responded positively to the opportunity to learn aboWl 

other aspects^ of ^the curriculum, as well as to hear their 

♦ 

colUaguea present their research— opportunities too often ^ 

lacking in Institutions fragmented by rigid disciplinary 
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boundaries. Many sold t:he conforonca was tho most exciting 
Intallectual event on campus In year^. For those ot us who see 
this Interdisciplinary perspective as basic to the enterprise of 
xj^ women's studies, such a response, while not unexpected ^ is 

nevertheless gratifying. 

All the factors that made the conference a 'positive 
experience^ for faculty presenters and participants were also 
operative In the case of adroiaist rs, whose favora-ble 
disposition toward' women' s studies Increased as a result of the 
enthusiastic faculty response. We had made a successful effort ^ 
to involve directly all the administrators who have 
responsibility for the womeh's studies program, from\the 
''president Of the college on down. The dean of the faculty gave 
the opening remarks; the president spoke at the conference * 
banquet; otjher deans chalked panels. These administrators were 
thus able to see for themselves what was going ort in women's 
studies » rather than hear about it at second hand* We also tried 
to expand the scope of the conference beyond the curriculum 
Itself to involve other aspects of college life; there was, for,, 
example^ a presentation on the development of women's athletics 
at Dartmouth and an entire panel presented by alumnae whose 
careers' Involve working with women's issues. As a result, we 
were able to get our message across to the dear> of the college, 
who chaired the alumnae panel, several of the alumni/alumnne 
^ who were colncidentally meeting on campus that weekend. The 

— — ei^<i)p all tg »puu< g ftu B the adamilc r AtlAn W iiA so pogltlve that» '' ^ 
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far from begrudging tho money spent on the conference » they 
offered to pick up any cost overruns • 

Response to th<a conference fro^a students was also posltVve, 
even though the numbers of students In the audience were 
relatively small. This was primarily a faculty-oriented event, 
and the conference might have been different in many ways had it 
been directed toward students alone. We did receive the written 
comments of students In a comparative literature course who had 
been encouraged to attend some of the presentations because of * 
the relevance of the papers to their course material.. Th^ 
students *. comments were not only unanimously fa\^orable> but* 
highly enthusiastic. Their responses closely parallelled faculty 
reactions: greater understanding of the importance of feminism 
and feminist scholarship, excitement about the reality of 
Interdisciplinary work, and positive resppnses to the people 
presenting papers and the quality of the work they were doing. 

The success of this project with faculty, students, and 
administrators^ in terms of both curriculum integration and the 
women's studies program itself, has convioced us even more 
Btrongly of the necessity of continuing our efforts in this 
direction. Only success in making a permanent impact on the 
/ academic corriculiim as a whole can ensure that feti^inlst 

/ ■ . 

scholarship will receive the support, both intellectual and 
personal « It nieeds to survive in an academic institution. Even 
mote significant » however » only the exl'Stence of a strong and 



active voofen's studle* program can provide the contlmii 
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needed for thla effort. 
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The Women's Studies Committee of the University of Southern 
Maine (USM) decided to Incorporate scholarship about women Into 
the curriculum by developing women-focused courses, a women 'a 
studies curriculum, as a first Qtage to transformation, rather 
than beginning with the sort of integrotlpo methods used by the 

s 

University of Maine at Ordno, Montana State University, and 
Wheaton College. That decision was bm<^ on our belief that a 
strong women's studies program, faculty, and currlcultin were 
critical prerequjsites to the planning and Implementation of a 
successful integration project on our canipius. We folt it was 
inadvisable and perhaps even imposslrble to pass over tundamental 
" steps in the developmental process of cognitive and psycholo^cal 
growth for women. ^ 

It is our' position tfiat wom^n have fhe need for and the 
right to an educational process and opportunity that can lead to 
the develojwent of equal strength. While men may have distinct 
obatacles to conatructing a better future for themselves, they do 
not have the same needs as women at USM this time. If we fall 
to make this distinction clear and thus do not commit ourselves 
to providing opportunities for every step in the developmental 
process for women at USM that women elsewhere have had, we 



Joanne H, Clarey i^ Coordi^dator of the Women's Studies Program, 
tintverslty of Southern Maine, Portland, Maine. 
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believe we will have failed to assist our wom^n students In th^ 
critical process of growth, psychologically and cognltlvely. 
Women's dtudles programs and women-focused courses can provide 
cro88*-cul tural and historical perspectives ^hat bring awareness 
to women and men students about women's experiences and 

accomplishments, the "gendering** of knowledge, and the n^V; 

» ' f, 

theories and research that derive from women's studies. In 
short, women's studloiS helps women to reconstruct and restore the 
past. A women-centered curriculum also gives us the knowledge 
for better understanding our present, and facilitates movement 
toward constructing a more creative and effectives future. We 
believe the establlsliment of women's studies curriculum and 
faculty Is an Important catalyst for' change toward excellence and 
equity at USM. Without this foundational ste^, we would not have 
been prepared to develop and utilize effective' curriculum 
Integration methods to transform our learning environment. 

0 

A matching grant from the Leadership for Educational EJqulty 

Project at the University of Maine at Orono enabled the- Women's 

Studies Program at USM to develop a pilot project on lntegratloj> 

that has served tcr provide us with much-needed Inforihatlon about 

the curriculum Tntegratlon process* We used a departmental team 

approach, with one member of the faculty team experienced In 

women's studies curriculum, research, or programming, and the 

other, from the same department, relatively or totally new to the 

scholarship on women available In the dlsclpHne, but motivated 

and Interested enough to volunteer to participate. The teams. 
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were Wdle^ female In one team the wo(^>etft*8 studies faculty member 
was a man, and in the other, a woman. The male-^female teams 
served to diminish nqgativo reactions from other faculty and 
provided for diversity of perspective. 

In both teams, the women's studies faculty member assisted 
with course revision and with necessary research > but did not 
teach the revised course,' Each team selected an already existing 
foundation course — one on^nonverbal communication and the other 
on principles of geographyr-to revise and vipdate so that the 
course content and pedagogy reflated new scholarship on women 
and a sex-balanced view of Miman experiences* Siqce thd'se 
courses are offered regularly and are t^iught by one of th^ 
facul/y wlio revised the course, they present no additional 
funding burdfens to the university and are expected to remain a 
basic part of their respective departments, regardless of 
cutbacks or funding shortages. 'In addition, men ad well as women 
students are exposed to the infofcmation on sex roles th^t is 
Incorporated into the courses. 

^ ^ Faculty involved in this project have ^d positive 

evaluations of the experience and outcomct They report closer 
relationships with their departmental colleagues* increased - 
Jcnowledge in thel^^ fields more positive student ..response to and 
inyolvement in the reAAi^sed course^ and feelings of being 
satisfied with 'the time spent in the revision process. They have 

• become more involved in women's studies — -supporting our program 

efforts, sharing their expertise and knowledge with us and with 
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cfthers not directly involved In voraen's studies, nnd bringing 

awarene>is and Information to additional faculty. Wc bolleve the 

Integration pilot project has secured important faculty and 

student advocates for women* s studies; Indeed, 'the endeavor may 

have helped to eliminate some of the adversarial feelings of 

other faculty as they have become more familiar with our goals 

and with cooperative and rewarding strategies* 

We feel this curri^^uliim ^tegration project has been a ^ 

success and has enriched the efforts we have made as a women's 

studies program, but long-term results remain to be seen. We are 

concerned about accountability and evaluation in the revised 

courses as they will continue to be taught, perhaps by other 

faculty who have not been a part of the revision process or who 

have not had the benefit of a consulting women's studies, faculty. 

We are concerned about the possibility of these courses being 

offered with a '^nonfeminist approach that might be contradictory 

to the course content a^d confusing or detrimental to students 

who may learn one thing yet feel another, 
r 

The cost for faculty stipends to revise And update the 

curriculum, while not e:|^travagant , will prevent the Women's 

Studies Prograni at USM from instituting this project on a wide 

scale. Were major funding available » we would replicate the 

pilot proj^ect , but on a larger scile, keeping our procedure 

similar to thew original . We eliminated many risks by Involving 

women's studies faculty In the project and by building In 

accountability in terms of a concrete end-prod^ot. 
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The Women* 8 Studies Program at USM has utilized a number of 
approaches In t\\^ process of integration. After assessing thejse 
approaches, the Woman's Studies Committee has emerged with a 
reaffirmed belief in the n<i^os8ity of building a strong women's 
Studies program as the Initial step In the long Journey to the 
transformation of the university curricul um' and learning i| 
environment* in teri^s of educational equity for women and men. 
Nonetheless, challenging faculty to work in departmental teams 
can be helpful in assessing and revising existing curricula. In 
building collegiality and morale, and in extending the 
Availability of information on women. 

We are as yet in the beginning stageX^ of transformir^ the 
curriculum at USM. We believe that women's studies irf directly 
related to curriculum infegratidn and is, at ^USM, the mosft vital 
and necessary 'part of the integration process. We see no 
incompatibility between integration methods and oar women's 
studies methods of 'transformation , and no necessity to negate one 
Or the Other. Instead, we wish to urge consideration of 
"integrating the integration" methods with women's studids 
programs as one strategy to enhance the transformation process irt 
the, university. ^ g 
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Iacr<f log Awknnnmmx K Haiti faceted Approach 
By Paula Morris 

T\\e qurrlculuip Integration fjroject of the University of 
Mtllne at Familngtoii (UMF) evolved from the recogrdtloa that our 
faculty, men and women alike, had little or no familiarity with 

V 

feralnlat scholarship. Trained primarily in the 1950s and 19608, 
facility membetff were steeped in the traditional, androcentric 
perspectives of their respective fields. Our first objective^ 
therefore, was to raise awareness about the significance and 

availability of feminist scholarship ;^only modest changes In the 

I 

curriculum were expected during the pilot project. 

The pilot projeat^consisted of three major components, each 



Intended to Increase iA a different way exposure to feminist 
^ Scholarship: (a) a study group, (b) presentations by guest 

sp^ak^ff^ and consultants, and (c) facility research projects. By 
designing the project to suit the consetvatlve climate of the 
campus, acknowledging the beginning level of knowledge at which, 
ye found ourselves » and taking a multlfaceted approach, we were 
able to make remarkable gains. 
The Stady Croup 

The study group met every other week at lunchtlrae so that 
«at tendance would not pl£^e a burden on the faculty. Of 
approximately 90 fujl-time faculty » more than 20 participated on 
a regular' basis. Tliey represented a range of acudemioi areas ; 



PihiM Morris is Asaistant to the Pre^i.dent , University of Maine 
at Faraington^ Paradngton^ Maine. 
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: ■ including social aCudles. language and llceroturfe, psychology, 

- education, visual and performing arts, education, and human. 

. health, and family studies. 

The study group provided a forum for exploring schol^irshlp 
by and about women and for discussing how th«t scholarship might 
be Integrated Into UMF courses. The group was facilitated by two 
^ women— a tenured faculty member and the assistant to the 

president. Considerable sensitivity was employed by all women in 
tJ^e g^up to make male colleagWs feel welcome and to encourage 
■their active participation. As a result, the core group was 
composed equally of Sen and women. 
|i ' Study-group meetings centered on the discussion of scholarly 

articles that had been selected and circulated in advance. One 
or two sessions were reserved for topics of special interest to 
the group: women in history, in Ai^erlcan literature, in 
education, and so for;:h. The format worked well, and study-group ^ 
sessions were regarded as interesting, provocative, and 
enjoyable. 

In Its second year, the study group underwent several 
changes. First, participation was opened to members of the 
professional staff, this brad not been done during the first 
year, so that faculty members could "get their feet wet" without 
'fearing embarrassment or feeling threatened. Second. In addition 
to reviewing articles, the group hosted presentations by fa6^y 
menberjj on their recent research t||femlnl8t schoUt^ihip; 
discu««l on followed each presentation. Third, feminist films 
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wcro ordered for viewing and dlacuoslon. And fourth, the group^ 
*wee facilitated by a female fac^flty member, who was rolmbufsed 
out of faculty development and admlnlotratlvo contingency ^funds . 
(The requisite skill for a facilitator of our group has been not 
expertise In women's studies, but rather the ability to lead the 
group effectively, with enthusiasm, sensitivity, commitment, and 
concern. In the future > the position may be filled by A faculty 
raember who Is given released time-) 

Although its planning and Implementing required considerable 
time and energy, the study group made a significant differe^nce on 
campus. It greatly increased awareness of and interest In , 
feminist scholarship on the part of faculty and staff.' It also 
c^yisated a valuable network of support for those who recognize the 
inadequacies of the existing curriculum and want to help promote 
change. . 

^ V 

Frcfientat^ons by CoeBt Speakers aad Conawltaaf 

Guest speakers and consul tants served an Important function 
in the project. First, they brought a breadth and depth "of 
knowledge about feminist scholarship that the campus sorely 
lacked. Second, as outside agents they were able to stimulate 
interest and. raise critical Issues in ways that insiders could 
not. They also provided the fac^^lt^y with practical advlde on how 
to move ahead in specific adademlc areas. 

Both generalists and specialists were invited to serve as 

consulHnts, The generalists had the difficult task of 

addressing the orlgplnd, nature^ development, and validity of 
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feminist icholarehlp* Tho opeclallQt$ worked vlth interested 
and/or influential faculty members in particular disciplines. 
Both kinds 6t consultants were selected on the basis of their 
expertise^ effectiveness as speakers, empathy with faculty 
members bound, by traditional values and perspectives, experience 
with classroom teaching, and familiarity with our type of student 
population — in addition to considerations of availability and 
cost. Their visits were carqfully orchestrated so that they 
could Interact with targeted groups and lindlvlduals In a 
comfortable » nonthreatenlng , and productive wsy. The visits were 
80 successfuJ that we planned similar consultancies for the 
following academic year. 
Facial ty |te»<Mirch Project f 

To encourage research that would not only broaden awareness 
also address the curriculum, two types of faculVjr stipends 
were made available: (a) five small stipends of $100 each were 
granted to faculty members to explore several works of feminist 
schdlarshlp within their own discipline, and (b) five larger 
stipends of $500 each were granted for longer projects that would 
reault ^n substantial course revision or the creation of a new 
course. 

Stipend feclpients were asked to prepare brief reports at 

\ 

\ 

the completion of their projects, to describe how t^iey would use 

. the material they had studied In their own classrooms. Jhey were 

also asked to share what they had learned with the campus as a 

wh0l6 or with interested groups and Individuals- Thus, through 
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«tlpe,nd0 totaling only ^$3» 000, ton faculty mombors becamo \ 

involved in the vital buV previously ignored arona of women's 

Studies. Faculty membors"?in all departments were made aware of 

choir interest and commltmoot. Two new courses were added to the 

ourtlculum — one on women in Amorican history, and one on women, 

♦ 

work» and economics. Three other requlfiad or high^demand courses 
wore revised substantially to Include more material by and about 
women-'^one^ course in anthropology, one in education, and one in 
linguistics'. 

r 

Although the matching funds given by the Leadership for 
Educational Equity Project were not great , they provided the 
Impetus for endeavors of lasting importance to UMF. Awareness 
about an4 respect for feminist scholarship have greatly increased 
on campus, and changes, although incremental, are being made in 
all areas of tho curriculum. • ' 
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Chapter 5 
The Responses of 

Students and 
Colleagues: Five 
Faculty Members' 

Experiences 
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Thl8 chapter presents the experiences and viewpoints of (i 
faculty members for whom feminist scholarship and perspectives 
are anlntegraJ part of their teaching. The ^our essays focus 
students' and colleagues' rospon»e9 and delineate some of the 
difficulties, as well as the rewards, of such work. 
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through tHe Bye of the Stora: Fe«Anl»» In the ClA»arooi 
By Chtlsrlna L. Raker 

Moving toward a feminist classroom — one that recognizes the 
mannor In which woraon have been treated in our patriarchal 
society^ and examines the values of women as distinct from 
men—has been a gradual propeefs for me. Even after 1 knew that 
change Ws necessary, I was reluctant to take the plunge. I was 
both comfortable and academically respectable so long as I 
remained "objective" — allowing discussion, often heated between 
males and finales, but remaining neutral, above -the fray> lest I 
be accused of bias. Besides, I ratlon^illzed , I liked men; I 
understood where thelf bruised egos were coming from, It ^as 
Important to keep .their goodwill. 

Nonetheless » last year I took a step forward and asked 
students to examine literature texts for sfex bias* I also began 
to emphasize Inclusive language In speech and writing classes. 
Often my efforts were met with a chilly response. Some students 
objected to Inclusive language. Even women were prone to say 
that using the masculine pronoun to Include males and females or 
using theiterm ^'mankind" to represent both sexes did not bother 
them. Furthermore, some felt It unfair to ask of ancient texts 
questions about sex bias since tlm^s were different then, 

I knew that I had to go' further in order to bring feminism 

t 

Chrlatina L. Baker is Associate Professor of English at the 
Bangor Community College of the University of Maine at Orono, 
Bangor t Maine. 



^Into the clao6toom In «ny meaningful way. This yoar I tried for 
gendoi^balahce» not only In the choice of curricula but also In 
the functioning of the class Itself, % 

The course I chose, entltlett "Critical Appreciation of 
Literature," Is an Introductory literature course that atteTQpts 
to give students a working knowledge of various forms of 
^llterat|fro and also alms to Inspire students to further study. 
With the adoption of a feminist perspective^ however, I sought' 
another goal: to change minds, 

I began the course with the usual male-oriented anthology, 
but in the poetry unit focused on a book of women's poetry, The 

World Split Open , ^ edited by Louise Bernlkow. We ended the 

2 

semester with Alice Walker's The Color Purple * 

The class was composed of 12 men and 8 women. A number of 
theiii were in their early thirties, but most were of traditional 
college age. In the opening weeks of the course, the students 
worked smoothly together. Goodwill flourished; hatmony 
prevailed • 

^f'But with the study of the first piece of literature written 
by a WQman, the harmony broke down. The piece was a short story, 
•*The Revolt of Mother," by Mary E, Wilkins Freeman. Written 
arpund 1890, the story centers on Mother's accidental discovery 



that Father is bu^l'd^qg a new barn on the very spot on which 
years earlier he had. promised to build d family home. For 40 
y«iar8t Mother -^haa been a dutiful and uncomplaining wife, doing 
het beat In the cramped and mean quarters that haVe been her 
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home. But th<^ roallzation that now the ^rrtmals are to have finer 
living quartern than sho — and that her daughter's Impending 
marriage will have to take place In such a hovel — prompts her 
"revolt." While Father la away purchasing new hors.es , Mother ' 
moves out of the old house* Despite criticism from the local 
"minister, she holds firm. When Father returns, he meekly If 
shakehly accepts the change, saying, "Why, Mother, I hadn't no 
Idea you was so set on't as all this comes to*' — this after his 
steadfast refusal for months to discuss the matter with his wife, 
saying only, "I ain't got nothing to say." ^ ^ 

The men In class were upset that Father should give In s6 
easily. One felt that Fat|^r had every right to make so njajor a 
decision on his own. Others agreed. The women protested. It 
was a turning poli^iln the class- We took three days to finish 
the discussion of "Revolt of Mother." Polarization had occtn^ed 
There was anger on both sides. 

The next few classes were calm, but the current of anger ran 
Juet below the surface. Symbolism had become a highly charged 
issue. Arty mention of sexuality htfd becpme taboo* 

I knew there was tension in the air, but was little awAre of 
ut^dercurrents at work outside the claasroomi One day a male 

student suggested that if I would stop persecuting thg^en, they 

J? 

vrobld* like me a lot better. Another reasoned that I must riot 
take these stands'*. at hooie: Surely my husband woCild not put up 
with it. I assured them that he, in fact, supported such ideas. 

iHsbellef prevailed. Finally, one student — a male-^warned that 
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some people were pretty upset^ and ^at things w^re "coming to a 
head," I waited* 

Meanwhile , we began our $tudy of The World Split Open: Four 
Centuries of Women Poets In England and America , The -title of 
the collection is taken from a poem by Muriel Rukeyser , In which 
the- speaker asks 

Wtjiat would happen If one woman told 
the truth about her life? 
The world would split open. 

The vol um<t^ contains poems that are not often printed. In a 

patriarchal culture, Bernlkow says, women have traditionally 

received male approval only -if they wrote on two subjects: love 

< 

and religion. Why? Because both expressed adoration, longing, 
and dependence In relation to a male figure. Thu^ Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning Is remembered for her homage to the male, "How 
do I love thee? Let me count the ways'/* while her powerful poem 
protesting the lack of child labor laws In England, "The Cry of 
the Children^*' has been virtually Ignored. 



^^itlng about subjects that contradict and threaten male 

reality*-- such subjects as anger, rage, sex, homosexual' love , and 

political consciousness — has always ileant deep trouble for women 

poets.. It is to these subjects tha^t Bernlkow's volume 'fel^ves 

voice. Illustrative of a newly awakened cons^ousness Is a poem 

by Charlotte Peikins Gllmao: 

She wall^eth veiled and sleeping,. 

Pot she knoweth not her power; * 

She obeyeth but th^ pleading > 

Of her heart, and the high leading 

Of her soul , unto this hour. ' 

• . • ^ 
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""Slow 0dvancing/ halting, cropping, 
Comes the Woman to the hour! — ; 
She walketh, veiled and sleeping. 
For she knoweth not her power - 

Black poet Gertrude "Ma" JRalney lf>u^lt a bit differently, but 



ssage Is unmistakable:. 

My daddy come Yiome this morning 
Drunk as he could be 
My daddy come horae this morning 
Drunk as he could be 
I knowed by that, he*s 
Done gone bad on me 
He use*d to stay out late, now 
Ho don*t come home at all 
He used to stay out late, now 
t, He don't come home at all 

(No kidding, either.) 
I know there's another mule 
Beep kicking In. my stall * 

l^f you don't like *y ocean 
Don't fleh In my sea 
Don't like my ocean ^ 
Don^t fish In my sea 
. ' Stay out of my valley 
And let my mountain be^ 

The well-known poet Edna St- Vincent Mlllay speaks In no 

uncertain termsT * , ^ 

Oh, oh, yoO will be sorry for that word! ^ 

Give back my book ^aqd take my kiss Instead. 

Was It irty enemy or my friend I heard 

"What a big book for such a little head!'' 

Come/ I will show you now my newest hajt , 

And 'you may watch me pur^e rti]L mouth and spring! 

Oh, I shall love you still, and all of that 

I n^ver again shall love you still, and all of that. 

I never again shall tell you what J: think* 

I shall be sweet and crafty, soft and sly; 

You will not catch iHe reaching any more: 

I shall be called' a wife to pattern by; 

And some day when you knoek and push Che door^^ ' 

Some sane day^ not tpo bright and ndt too stormy, 

I shall be gone, and you may whistle for me.^'^ 

Hearing^ such "truth" spoken by these women poets about their' 
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lives— subject^of powerle8^ne88 . abuse, and defiance In the face 
of disparagement— caused the class to "split open." In utter' 
frustration, one mole student challenged the class: "If woraen 
don't want to be dominated ,' then why do they get married?" 

♦ 

The women seethed In silence. Polarization was flprce. If 
the semester could be seen as a drama In three acts. Act 11 was 
fast building to a climax. 

When students brought In their critical essays on some 

aspect of The World Split Open , two studente decided to read 

theirs to the class,. First. Michael read his paper, entitled 

■'Cost versus Benefits: Is Women's Poetry Really Worth It?" The 

following excerpt appears to be a satire; it isn't. " 

V 

The white male is a self-made superior human being, who 
18 the center of attention. He has made himself sjcrong 
and powerful. Those' beneath him who seek to take his 
place use petty ways to Irritate him. It Is easy to 
stereotype the white male bec^iuse he has made all the 
money ajfd obtained the highest positions of power. 
Therefore he Is envied by all who are not so capable . . . 

Women s poetry is behind the power curve. Women want 
to Jump in with both feet and not get wet . . . Women are ' 
trying to coijpete In a man's game, and the rules are just 
too tough to follow* So they do what any inferior being 
would do: complain that the game Is unfair . . . Louise 
Bernlkow has chosen all sorts of ways around the truth. 

'The truth is competition of the fittest, and the 
white males are the fittest. Until women decide to 
. compete on man's basis . . . they must bear the burden, 
of high jCost and little benefits.. 

After Michael read his- paper, the class was stunned.' Some of the , 
men nodded agreement. One student asked if Michael really 
believed wtjat he had written. He sa^B he did. The moment was 
tense. Sharon raised her hand and asked if she could read her 
papec. She had contrasted two poems, one by Aphra Behn, the 
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other by Sir John Suckling, both on tho subject of "iove 'em and 

Uavo •em." The following excerpt reflects Sharon's perspective. 

A. contrast of the^e two poems written by opposite^ seKes 
reveals the male speaker's belief that It Is all rj,ght 
(or men ta use women and drop them as convenient. After 
all, he argues. In this society such practice Is per- 
fectly permissible. The women are sup^posed to be 
submissive — neither to mlnd*nor to complain — since 
they are the weaker sex. But the women have a different 
opinion. The female speaker says that women have 
feelings and minds of tKelr. own; they do mind being 
used and dropped. * . . 

Women poets wrote their feelings and thoughts even 
though they knew the consequences would be ridicule of 
themselves and rejection of their poetry. . • . I admire 
the courage of female poets to write about subjects 
' th^ would cause male disapproval* After all, women 
are equals In this world and should be treated uis 
equals, not as the lesser and weaker sex. It Is time 
for the male to realise that he Is no longtr going to 
be the dominant > all-powerful one that he thinks he Is- > 
Yet until he starts to realize this truth, and untjl 
more women start to speak 'out, we women will remain 
prlson<^8 i<i ourselves. 

In the discussion that followed, the strongest 'spokeswoman 

In the class was mercilessly put down by a former Gr6bn Beret who 

said he failed to see why we should take "neurotic women poets" 

v.. 

seriously. Furthermore, he did not consider all the females In 
the class to be women. Another male tried to justify a recent 
wife-killing because the woman had reportedly been "fooling 
around/' The temperature rose. I asked class members to write 
reaction papers to the poetry discussion. 

The reactions came In. Several men felt that too much time 
was given to women authors; the women students were enraged at 
the disparagement of women writers by the mejn In class. One male 
student, however, wrote an ominous postscript to his reaction! "1 



think you should know that a member ot the class has been 
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circulating a petition asking for signnturos of clada members 

protesting the content of the coutsu.'* i^. 

|.Suddenly, a phone call I ^ad rocelved the previous week 

asking me to come in for an appointment with the ^department 

chairperson made sense. About this time, another student came by 

my office to say that the petition had been circulating for two 

to three weoki^ in an ongoing attempt to gath<^t names ^ TbQ word 

< 

was out. Other studoQ^s, male as well as female, began to drop 
by my office- Each said that heSor she had not signed the 

^ I 

petition, but that any number of^tudents might have: The 
pressure to sign was fairly strong. 

I spent sleepless nights going over everything I could 
remember saying in class. I relived any interchanges 1 had had 
with the student circulating the petition. A bright student, he 
had failed the previous exam because he was so angry at the 
question he refused to answer it. I had twice asked him to come 

V 

in for an appointment* He had not responded* 

My paranoia surfaced. Perhaps the student did not merely 

want me^to change the content of the course; rather, he might 

actually want me out of the classroom. Had he known that I was 

right in the* midst of the tenure process? I consulted my 

chairperson, and with her encouragement I called the student in. 

We began to talk* He voiced his apprehensions about the^course 

content; I explained my reasons for the content* .Embari^adsed^ he 

felt that he should drop the course; I urged him not to. 

In class, I took A stand, ffhe offended men, their dominance 
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throotoned, hod dcllvorod too njiany Insults, I said. Tho women 
had sat in silent rage, saying nothing. Male Int litildatlon had 
worked In. tho classroom, Just as It did in life* Women had 
stifled their voices and their truth out of fear at tho loss of 
male approval, and lack of confidence. In the classroom Just as 
they did in life. The s^^rm had hit, and wo were all barely 
hanging on to pieces of wreckage. But we were going to survive, 
and we were going to make It to shorp. 

One by one. Individual students came around to offer 
support. They offered to testify on my behalf: And to my 
amazement, my silent women— every one of them — went en masse to 
the department chairperson to testify about the value of the 
class. They had emjt)owered themselves. With the chairperson they 
discussed their difficulty In speaking but In tho classroom and^ 

made a commitment to themselves that they would st^nd firm. They 
it 

understood that I had been out there alone, and rtow they offered 

^ . 

their support. 

The rest of the class Is history— -a heartwarming talc, In 
fact. -.We feasted on The Color Purple , and even discussed 
homophobia without anyone getting visibly upset. We discussed 
every kind of oppression depicted In Walker^s story. And through 
the depth of her understanding and the Influence of her spirit, 
and a grace that allows growth" for both female and male, our 
^^^l yfey ^^ ^^^aled.^ Indeed; the remaining classes were a 
celj^^FBtlon of aorta. # 

I asked the students to attempt to give verse to rhelr < 
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thought© about the claas at the someoter's end. The student who 
had circulated the petition did remain In class. He was behind 



In his work; 1 agreed to accept It late. He, genuinely amaxed at 
hla second chance, aaked why. I told him because he vas worth 
It. 

The young man who earlier had tried to defend a wlfe-raurder 
wrote: 

I feel that tn some small way I've grown a little; 
I've been given a tqol that I ylU be able to apply 
all my llfe^ It took awhile f6r me to see come 



satisfaction of knowlog that. You're a tough old > 
hard'-llner, but If that's what it takes to get It 
to sink in. then that's the way lt*s got to be- 

And 8t> the semestef ended- I asked for a semester off from 
teaching the literature course. I needed the time to recover, 
time to reflect. But next semester will come, ftnd I'll be ready. 
I know that probably again there, will be a storm, and that being 
In its eye won*t be comfortable. But I will also know that the 
class will come through — and that afterward we will see a new 
horizon, one that recognl^ises and Includes the values and 
accomplishments of \fomp\ along with those of men. 



light , but I made It , 
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fwidlniwi iit> tho Cla»TO0»t . Through tha Eye of thg Stom 
tj Jtromn Mtedelhaft 

Let mo day-fltat that 1 will talk about "feministn in my 
classrooms but not about a "storra/' because as you wHl seo , my 
experiences aro totally different from Christina Baker's^ 1 
teach history cla88e8. Mostly I want to focus on the basic 
American history survey cour^ie. 

I have c^ecided to deal with the topic by posing a series of 
questions* 

First, is there "feminism" in my classes? Yes, 1 teach 
about women not only as members of American society but as a 
group with separate values and shared experiences that go beyond 
the biological, and that many women recognize* , 4 

^ In my classes we discuss also the fact that men too have 1 . 

recognized women's separate values and shdred experiences and, as 
a consecjuence , have deliberately Imprisoned women In their 
tproper" sphere, 

Second, how do I teach this material? Material about, and by 
women is scattered throughout the course. Most lectures examine 
the attitudes of both women and men toward particular events or 
their participation In particular activities. So without 
devoting each period to women or to a woman's concern, I find it 
possible — In fact, necessary— to deal with women. 

For example, recently, in one of my course's, we were 



Jerome Nadelhaft Is Professor of History at the .University of 
Maltje at Orono, Orono, Maine t 
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concornod with the I8th-cqntury migration of Europeans to 
America, a supposed '*land of opportunity.** You could probably 
predict the terms of the discussion.. Usually the subject is 
dealt with in history tooks by authors who talk about '^people," 
and the students use that information without recognizing that 
^'people" usually connotes "men*" Obviously, I had to get the 
class to consider Che Impact of emigration on women, which is 
different from that on men. Pregnant women died at a frightening 
rate on the voyages; almost all women suffered psychologically 
from being forced, through decisions most Ukely not theirs, to 
leave the nelgbborhoods of their childhood, their parents, their 

relatives, t^seir friends — in short, their all-important support 

/ ^ 
groups. Much the same story can be told for women in all 

subsequent; migrations. That, kind of treatment of course', Material 
is simply and natutvally worked in- 
One more example, which illustrates ^e conflict in values, 
not Just in experience: In the American history survey course^ I 
discuss the fact that in the late 19th century many charitable 
groups were established to help the poor* 

Some of th^se groups were dominated by men and some by 
women. The charij^able groups controlled by men helped what they 
(Considered the ."worthy" poor, whereas those l€d by women wer6 
tttuch morfe likely to be concerned with suffering and simply with 
helping--^wi thout worrying about a "means" test ot rooting out the 
slackers and loafers. That kind of topic leads to Interesting, 

and sometimes explosive* discussions. '^''^ 
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• In addition^ I give numerous lectures specifically dealing 
with women, their lives (largely as wives and mothers), their 
treattn^nL by men, and their responses. Because I/f(ave recently 
spent a great deal of time researching wife a^^fse In the I9th 
century^ I hav6 made substantial use of ^tKat material, 
Introducing It as a jumplng-off point for examining the kinds ot 
attitudes, on the part of both men and Women, that led to 
beatings and murder, woman's Inferior status, woman's 
Internalization of male ideas, and so on. All of those Ideas and 
much of the Information are pertinent to discussions of racism 
Jnd slavery. 

You have, then, an idea of the kind of ipaterial I use. Some 

of the students, but not many, have used '<fourse evaluations to 

object* One Student complained: "Wife beating was constantly 

brought up, and I did not care for it." *l objected to Professor 

Nadelhaft's lecture on slavery and woman abuse, very strongly ," 

wrote another student — Who, by the way, in response to a question 

asking whether students had developed any InteliActual discipline 

In the course, added, "I h^iven't been disci p^^^^Hi nee I was 

beat within an inch of my life at age 12." Another student wrote 

that there should be "less on women, more on history , political 

happen! ng8» etc. . . . This coursb took too much time on women 

and not enough on expansion,." 

What about class dynamics? Do students seem to be having 

,^i:j)aln£ul reactions to the material about women's experiencea? Is 

there conflict between me and the class? Do I suffer from the 
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Qiiiotionijil wear and tear? 

Moatly my answers are different from Christina's. The 
reasons are nucaorous , and I thlak po^T^t to the dlf f Icultlea^ of 
too much generalizing on the subject* 

Class slr§: The American history ot^eV Is a class of 150 

students. I^eractlon Is pretty much confined to t^e 

one-day--a~*week discussion sections khat are led by me and some 

graduate teaching assistants. We t^y to have all the sections 

doing the sai^ things which limits to some extent how conflict 

iaden the discussions can be. That means > too, that there are 

really only 12 hours for emotional Interchange. The chances of 

my finding out that a student was beaten at age 12 are very slim 

It Is possible that ' I could handle the e)t;ploslons and thf^t I hav 

the Intellectual material Covering the span of years and 

different disciplines that one needs to deal with studei^its' 

hostile reactions. It Is less likely that beginning graduate 

teaching assistants do, however conscl,entlous they ^may be< 

«■ 

Within the context ai^^l limitations of class size and^ 
structure, there la a considerable degree of pain mnT suf ferlng » 
for the most p^t stemming from students' rea<r6lon8 to my 
lectures. The pain Is tlte pain s t ud^ivts^lfee 1 from learning 
unpleasant Information. Thl^-^j^ncompasses more than women's 
history^ howey^r^^tT Involves exploitation of all peoples. A 
numl>e^of students reacted a^^tflvely a-bout that on the course 
evaluation. Said one: \ * ^ 
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I fait tho lectures dealt too much In the negative 
and not enough In the positive. Didn't anything 
good happen In America between 16«0 and 1877? 

Said another: 

Thla couree is too concerned with exploitation of 
women, Indians, and slaves. Altho.ugh ( that IsJ 
important » I fpel that the other aspects of 
history are far more Important overall, AH 1 
find when I think Of thjs course is suffering, 
which Is a rather bleak outlook of history. 

The. pain the students feel is natural » and I* sympathl ze wl th 
thorfi. I do not pull any punches In my lectures. Most of the 
time, I do not deal with subtleties- 1 don't bother Coo much 
with the psychological punishment of slaves that some masters 
inflicted when forcing the slaves to sit down and cat at finely 
set tables with their white mast^ers. I deal rather with 
castration, with taf^e , with small Indents made In the ground 
that pregnant women could be whipped more comfortably, I teach 
also about women's loss of property when thelr|ha^ands died, or 
loss of theit children when they got divorced. Students are- 
overwhelmed by the nature of the material and by the quantity of 
it. But my students and I are not usually In Intense conflict 
with each other over the material. For years, hearing about the 
classes of two of my feminist women colleagues, I have been torn 
by ambivalent feelings; envious, terrified, sometimes thinking 
that such classroom dynamics .would be good In my courses ^nd 
sometl^^s thinking they would npt . ^ 

There are some excepticins to the emotional calm. Th^ closer, 
the materlai Is to their own times, the more likely the students 

are to offer ''opinions. ' For older students in Maine » the 
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subjects of unions, aoclal security^ etc., will frequently send 

^ I- 

them <\ff like tockets* So will American foreign policy. And 1 

.stimulate the stimo kind of response by forcing students lni;o . 

19th-century roles. ^FoV example, here Is an answer to a final * 

exam, (The- question wasAYoa are a,sked to think of yourself as 

first a male Southerner » next a/ white female from any. place in 

America, next a $lave, and finally a politician. Choose any 

three of the above types and write an essay that considers 

whether In eUch case you would prefer to be an adult in 1850 or 

17 50. Your answer can be different for each one. Be sure to 

explain your reasons , making u^e of artlcl<i8 in 'your textbook 

when appropriate.) ATtd the answet of one student: 

As a male Southerner I would prefer to be alive In 
1750. In 1750 a f)ian had a much tighter reign (sic] 
On his wife and slaves You did not have this woman*? 
movement to deal wlt.h. Y^ could treat your slaves as 
you wanted to . . . 

Back In the good old days of 17^0 your wife did 
as you wanted. If you wanted to make love, fine- ^ If 
you wanted to beat herv that was fine too. Nobody 
paid attention because your home was your castle. Now 
you have these ^omen having conventions with henpecked 
men. The wpmen Itave no right talking because God 
^ commanded them tQ be ^tlent. Woman's place is In the * . 
hofte havi|ig kid8> not going around shouting that they 
are mldtreated and unfairly prejudiced. Women cannot 
even learn and have kids at thie'sA)(ne time* 

Back, in tfte good old days ipf 1750 you could shoot 
your slave If It pleaaed you without the Northerners 
crying for the end of slaveryr Thoae stupid Northerners 
are ajlways pi sslng^nd whining now., They are saying 
that God would not^^i^rove oi^ keeping the blanks . » • I 
feel that since I bought the© 1 can do anything I want 
to „wl th them. ... 

- ' . \f 

As a white female [I feel thatj'^lt is a little better 
\x\ lft§0. In 1750 the men controlled us. If we stepped 
out of line the husbands Would Just beat us until we 
were ba^fe In line • At last now> In 1850, we have the 
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etart of something that could turn out gteattthe 
women's rlghtls movement. In 1848 there was a convention 
that really started bringing' us women together: the ^ 
^ Seneca Fall^i Convention, The only real Improvement ln\ 
llfQ^over the la*St: hundred yeats has been this' movemen\ 
At least now there Is a chance that we women will be ^\ 
given a few rights as human beings. May^e we can \ ^ 
someday become a lawyer, or a doctor and get away from 
the house for a change. Maybe we can own our own land 
, after we are married. Maybe we could even vote. ... 

Had that student reaction been expressed orally^ in class, 

Instead of on a final exam, it probiibly would have led to an 

Explosive class session. But why aren^t there mote explosions 

and more conflicts oi^ the kind Christina descVlbed without the 

use of artificial scenarios? I think for a number of reasons: 

1. Cl^ss size, again, -is one reason. But the atmosphere 
^ might be the same regardless of size, la part, because 

of: ^ ' 

2. My maleness. It Is unfortunate — ^^unfalr — that I can aay ■ 
thlngs^about women's history and exploitation that a 
woman canrtot say 'wl t h the same effect. The mal^ students 
tend to think that if I, a man, however strange I am, say 

. that such terrible things happened 'to women, then they 

must have happened. They seem to think and behave as 

though a woman who said the same things would have 

something at stake, a point to prove> and *her opinion 

1^ about Women's experiences would therefore be suspect. ) 

3, The discipline may also be responsible, in part, for the 

relative lack of heated controversy betweefl me and the 

cl^ss. History as a discipline Ip different In student 

minds from literature, or even.. I venture to say, from 
, -241- 
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psychology, philosophy, sociology^ and so on- Students 

cpmo to us with IdoafB oborft llteraCare an^\Jt{liertJl^y that 

re^lt In dlffdient kinds of classes, and that reqiiilre us 

to concentrate on different teaching probJfems* That Is, 

students think: History Is fact; It is wha,t happened. To 

Study history In college Is to read factual books (with 

footnotes) or to listen to factual lectures, to take 

notes, (even to tf^pe. To study literature Is simply to 

i;ead novels ,*Hetc • , and novel s , not being facts , are 

subject to ^11 kinds of Interpretations — mine, the ^ 

teacher's, the kid's In the ^next seat. And these ^tu-" 

dents, our students, have growri up with amotion oJf the 

''sovereign equality of all Inter preti^tlons , " a notion 

that my opinion about a book,**li movie. Is as good as 

yopfs. ^o, If a literature teacher used 'a novel about 

women In a course, an Immature student would be likely to 

consider it Interesting material, but not real, perhaps a 

story about some characters from whom one. wouldn't draw 

generalizations. If I built a history lecture tiround the 

same novel, using It for Illustration, the same student 

mlgHlf regard It as factual and accept It. In a .^ilstory 

cJas's , students are less likely than In a literature 

cldss to argue and debate about their experiences and _ 

values and others' experiences and values^ Literature 

students review books and quarrel with points of vlew» 

characters, and assumptions mofie readily than history 
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Students do. "jMe authors know so i%ch, I could never 
dispute tVjem/'^sNfl typical remark from students In an 
introductory hflTWpjr class. One Job.of a literature 
teacher, then, is W) get the students to give lip the 
notion that one 1 nterptetiitlon Is as good as another, and 
ot)e job of mine Is to get them to see the possibility 
that the Interpretatiqns offered by textbooks and 
teacherfe may be wrong. 
A. My attitude^ Obviously, since I am not convinced that 
that klad of interaction- Is the best way to study history 
(which may be a rationalization tor knowing I couldn't 
handle the conflict), I don*t do more to encourage It. 
controversy: My conflict,, often heated and angry, is not 
over getting students to see the validity of my approach, or 
getting them to accept the text. It is almost entii^ely^ over 
getting them to reject me -or the text j and sometimes to' do that, 
by working into their history courses what they do in thel^r 
literature courses — th^lr own experiences. The conflict is to 
get them to be more critical. I frequently leav/ class extremely 
depressed and not looking forward to the prospect of returning, 
in part because we are at odds over how much authority they 
should be granting me. If they accept my word, they will also 
accept someone else's word. And I am in despair because of how 
long it takes to get students to see the assumptions behind' 
questions— -for example ,.J*Whaf factors determine whether an 
I8ch-centur'y European emigrant , will succeed?" 
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Goals — what I hope will happen by the and of the Class: 



K That the ongoing conflict between us wl.ll have been 

( 

resolved, with the students having learned that facts, 

like stories, need to be Interpreted and that they must 

question assumptions. 

2, That with regard to women, male and female students will 

have learned about their unique experiences, and will 

have learned to ask questions of history books and 

teachers about "people." Are women Included? And here, 

for a closing remark, I cannot resist -a mld-^1 9th-~century 

quotation from Thomas Wentworth Hlgglnsoni 

g We forget to speak of her (woman] as an 
I Individual being, only as a thing. A 
V political writer cOoly says, that In 
»**<^ Massachusetts, "except criminals and 
, paupers , ther<?. I s class of persons 

who do no^^Kerclse the elective 
franchise*" Women are not even a "class 
of persons . " And yet , most readers 
would not notice this, extraordinary 
omission. I talked the other day with 
a youn^radlcal preacher about his new 
religious organization* "Who votes 
under It?" said !• "Oh," (he said, 
tr^j^f^imphantly ») "we go for progres.s aAd ' 
liberty; anybody and everybody votes." ^ 
"What ! " said I » "women?" "No , " said 
he, rather startled; "I did not think 
of them when I spoke," Thus *^uletly 
^ do we all talk of ^'anybody' and 

everybody/' and omit half of the human 
^ race. Indeed, I read in the newspaper, 
this mornings of some great festivity^ 
that "all che world and his wife" would 
be there! Women are not a part of tl)e 
world, but only its "wife." ^ ^\ j 

■V 

.3 ♦ That they will be better people. And I think from their 
^evaluations and comtnents about changing their lives » that 
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they are. But 1 am ^little skeptical, because the 
change has come too quickly. I hope that my course will 
help them begin to be better people. But I save myself 
from too much anxiety by never forgetting that my course 
is to be fonowed by 20 30 to AO others. I do not 
have to do l^ ail. If I do my Job right, however, it 
will be easier In your classes, and vice versa. 



T 
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Wotes 

1. Thoma$ Wcntworth Higglnson, 8peech to Committee of the 

Massachusette Constitutional Convention^ 1853, In Elizabeth 
C* Stanton et al., eds., History of Woman Suffrage 6 vola* 
(vol. I, New York: Fowler & Welles, 1881), 250-51. 
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pVedlctabl0 Stona in the Feitiaist Clanaroo* 

By RMt;h Hadelliaft s 

^f^^^^o^e ten years of teaching womeix' s ^materl^i I from a 
fetnlnlat: perspective, 1 am fairly certain that I must assume a 
stormy and even tumultaoug classroom for part of the semester. 
In f act » though this may bq an extended ratlonaUzatlon for the 
kind of teaching I have chosen to do, I would suggest that there 
cannot be real acceptance and resolution concerning feminist 
material without a period of powerful , resistance on the part of 
both men and women students. From my perspective, tills material 
l8 so unsettling and so suggestive about changes lii the lives of 
students outside the classroom that resistance l^s not only 
predictable but Indeed the only sane response* 

Still, this theoretical awareness does not protect me from 
feeling pain and ,def ensi ve anger when, every semester, my 
students reject me and the material I have chosen to teach. Last 
semester In a course entitled "Literature and the Exploration 6f 
Human Values," an elective course taken by flrst^ and second^year 
students, the experience was as Intense and tumultuous as ever. 
The reading list for the course Included eight texts: The Iliad ,^ 
Ten Plays by Euripides .^ Uncle Tom's Cabin . ^ The Color Purple . ^ 

The Sunflower ,^ The Chosen ,^ Dawn , ^ and Letter to a Child Never 

'8 

Born* In ray head, these texts formed a coherent sequence, 
building toward a final resolution and synthesis. Along the way, 
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Jiow^vor, with plays by Euripides inserted at regular Intervala, 1 
posltlvejy Invited the anger and ^^Istanco that the text« evoked 
from the students • From Uncle Tom's Cabin we discovered 
collectively that there^was a powerful difference between the 
maltf land female ethics and values concerning slavery. Along with 
a searing analysis of the distinctions between slavery and 
freedom, for which as northerners the students were more than 
prepared, Uncle Tom's Cabin presents a clear and provocative 
statement of women's jr/mpathy and women's appetite for freedom 
within a patriarchal ^lave culture. From Un c 1 e T^om * s Ca bin we 
moved' to Euripides' play Alcestl'^ > which makes a convincing case . 
for the terrible limits to women's altruism; we had no sooner 
lived through the xJlf ficulty of that play than 1 moved the class 
on to Alice Walker's T he Color Purple . 

tlVery week I have my students write reaction papers that I 
respond to, in writing^ for the next time we meet. The reaction 
papers as we moved jon to The Color Purple were uniformly furious. 
Every student in the class was angry,- and they were all angry at 
me. Since they were angry for SO many reasons ^ I finally was 
able to reconvlnce myself that I rt^ust be doing something right. 
My immediate reaction, however, was fury and deeply hurt 
feelings, ouitc In sjp^lte of my understanding that their anger was 
correct ifnd quite In spite of my Intelligent anticipation of 
such anger on their parts, ^^JLok me thre^ days t!'o simmer down 
enough to go back to class and tell them that ♦ In fact» I had 
reCflVed 17 reaction papers and would like their permission to 
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type up som© representative examplos to dlscuso with them. My 

aCudents laughed delightedly when I told how angry they all 

were a^d particularly when I told thM#i had needed three days 

Juat to get myself back into the roojn WfJ^f^hem. 

Much of the anger that my students felt came from their 

sense that they were being forced to understand and to empathize 

with the position of slaves, the abused, and thoi^e without power: 

specifically women. One Woman student, whom 1 'know well because 

she is also my advisee, wrote what for her amounted to a tirade, 

since she Is a mild and exceedingly temperate student: 

Are we being especially unkind to the men In our V> 
texts? So many of them have been total write- 
offs — AdmetuSk Celie's stepfather, rii?ht on back 
^to Paris and Meneleus — Chat I'm beginning to feel 
we're getting a bias agjainst men In general. 
ActVally, I .like m^n a lot and think they have some 
quitflp admirable qualities. Perhaps women regard 
themVis "the other? too,. They are Just as mvich 
produbts of the prevailing culture d6 women, and 
have been taught what's manly by word and example. 

These are very disjointed thoughts, 1 lj:now, 
but (they) express my growing qonccrr\ aboUt out ^ 
treitment of men in these stories* Perhaps I mean 
lack of treatment, though. We seem to discuss 
the plight of women more. i 

Another student, vS Vietnam veteran, was fed up with my Insistence 

that the students perceive the nature of abuse and the ^ 

responsibilJLties for it. He wrote, in part: 

* . . to me the sex of the abxiser or the abused is 
not as critical an Issue as Is the fact that abuse 
Is a negative type of behavior that we have the 
Intellectual capacity to eliminate. So let's get 
on with it* Is spending time blaming men really 
-changing any values? Psychologically, blaming and • 
charac^et assassination are means by which one can 
build up theit (aicj own 'sens^-of potentey at the 
expense of another* 
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To m«» If there I9 any blarao to be cast In «n 
abusive situation » th© responsible person is the 
abused. That parson has romalned In the relationship 
with thq abuser and ailowed him ot her to continue, 
I think ignorance of the fact that oQe has a choice 
of either staying or leaving, in every relationship, 
l^s often a pretty lame excuse for not facing reality* 
The basic premise that in this dountry no person ovms 
another has been around since the abolition of slavery! 

1 *m feeling the onesidedness of the poi nt of view 
expressed, probably because I fit the physical 
description of those who 'have traditionally been the 
dominators. It is an uncomfortable fooling, rt seems 
to me that if the power balf^nce between the sexes were 
reversed, the end result would be roughly the same. 
,-JChe values of one group would be emulated and those 
of the bther group repressed. 



The Color Purple made me outraged* This Is the most 
difficult reaction* paper I've ever had^to write. 
Celid was a difficult person for me to understand. 
How could sh|t stay? '^She knew she'd be beaten and 
abused. The violence was difficult for me to deal 
with; I can't understand haw a man can treat anyone 
like that. 

Students were enraged at my insistence upon reading these texts 
in the first place. Then, while they were pleased to know that 
my ideas and feelings were engaged in the material and in their 
understanding of it, they were further enraged by my insistence 
that thesa relationships exist in their towns and in their lives. 
The discussions were intense, prolonged, and personal. With 
frightening regularity » one or more students fled frort t!je room 
in tearifc^during discussions; one student asked to continue the 
course apart from the class/ which had simply become too much for 
her, too close, literally, to home. 1 met with het almost every 
dAy for the last two weeks of the ^j^mester* Occasionally, close 
tto tears myself > I apolopzed to a distt^ughc dtudeftt titflT OT 



Another student , typical of many, wrote simply: 
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hoi: ratvirn, each time to be waved off and assured It was worih it 

and wc should press on, ' 

In the end, to the surprise of everyone except me, we 

achieved reconciliation and Integration. The texts did their 

work of bringing us to value systems of personal responsibility 

and Individual Integrity, The students thought and felt their 

wAy.''lnto identification with the Individual at the hands of the 

system^ and worked their sympathies into empowerment through 

understanding and unflinching gazes at powerful portraits of 

suffering, learning men and women- As one chpice, for the final 

examination ,^ many students* chose to write an essay in response to 
* 

a particularly acute questi^on; in this question, I returned to 
the most problematic moment of the course, Euripides* great play, 
Alcesti s - 

The play focuses on the attempt, on the part of Alcestis' 
husband, ^dmetus , to find someone willing to die In his place - 
Neither of his parents will take on this burden, nor will anyon^ 
else close to him; only his adoring and altruistic wife, 

1 

Alcestis, agrees to die In his st^ad. After harrowing farewells 
to their children, Alcesti.s goes off to the underworld, only to 
be rescued, in the end, by Heracles- At the conclusion of the 
play* Alcestis, veiled, is brought back from the underworld; for 
a long period of tim^, while events are resolved, she stands 
veiled and sllfent. When Admetus leads her back into their home, 
she Is still silent, never having spoken again since her teturn- 

~ ~ My q ue^ tl oh t o^ fiy 9 1 ude n t s was: Knowing what you know now 
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/ about Euripides 'value 8y8tem» having aeen In Alcestl s and In 
other plays what can be the consequences o£ altruism, write a 
speech for Alcestls that you believe she would have spoken, had 
she chosen to speak'. 

The results were spectacular. The A8-year--old woman who had 
written so tenderly about the lack of attention to men Wrote as 
follows: 

Admetus, I am wall ve. I cannot believe It! But' 
where Is yOur^Qoy? Whe^i I was dying, you wept and 
begged m^^nojt^tA. go from you. Where are your tears 
. and kisses now? I died that you might live- This 
was expected of me, a woman and y^Our wife. Truly, 
' - I thought you would stop roe. You would not arm me 
and send me Into battle In your place. No, that 
would not be honorable, would It? 

I See ray presence embarrasses you» The fact 
that I' am again alive takes away the compassion of 
others and reminds them of youV deed. You fear 
the children will despise you and that you wlil 
have lost honor among your friends. You know, 
you never thanked me for dying that you iqlg^ht look 
upon the light. You only made my pain more acute 
by ^oxxt tears and cries of grief. 

, Oh» why must the gods Interfere? Our marriage 
was happy and honorable. Now ^It"* cannot be so . any 
longer. The thing that was Vet forth has not been 
accompjllshed and the gods have found a way to 
accomplish the unexpected. 

I live and,» Admetus, It 1^ ^u who have died. 

I felt, as I read that final exam for the first time, that 

this was an extraordinary answer with a ring of absolute 

authenticity* It even Incorporates one of the ta^ lines often to 

be found In the final chorus of a Euripides tragedy: The thing * 

that was set forth has not been accomplished and the gods have 

foqnd a way to accottipllsh the unexpected. The 'student has become 

the character, Internalized the values of the playwright > and can 

now speak In the voice ^of Alcestls ylth personal authority. The 
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Vlotnara veteran, so angry at thoQe who suffer at the 'hands of 

others, had come by the end of the semester to. Identify with 

Euripides as a protestor and critic of his, culture. He wrote: 

I think for one to write a final speech for 
Alcestis, It Is Important to remember the values 
, that were In place In the audience that Alcestls 
played to. The audience was not feminist; they 
shared views similar to those of Admetus. One /' 
must also keep In mind the satirical style of 
Euripides and consider his motives for wilting 
the body of the play. It would seem to^ioe that 
one of his motives was 'to expose the slUxiowness 
and lack ot personal humanity In Admetus, and by' 
Implication the whole masculine-dominated 
aristocracy of that culture, I think he also 
Intended to suggest to the audience that the 
tragedy In Meet la was aptually a result of 
societal conventions 'and thus could have been 
avoided. 

Given all that I have previously mentioned. 
It doesn*t seem likely that Alcestls would deliver 
a fiery speech on women* s* rights or an appeal, for 
added sympathy for her plight. I think she would 
attempt to expose further the self-serving, inhumane 
attitudes of the aristocracy ttvat her husband 
represents in this play. 

Alcestls: Alas! Would that the gods allow a 
husband to know tlje same meaning of love and loyalty 
as that known to a wife. Then you could be sure, 
my husband, that I do not go below to a fate happier 
than that which you are left with. Your grief and 
trouble will be softened with time. I have lain 
(sicj down my youth, my children, and all that is 
dear to me so that yorf may live. Sach is the lot 
of a woman in service to her husband. 

The student. who had found ^he Color gurple unbearable to . 
read, and who Is herself deeply socialized in altruistic 
behavior, was another who chose to write a final speech for 
Alcestls. 

♦ 

•I* 

Alcestls and Admetus enter house. Alcestls: 
(unveils herself) I have returned from death. 
Heracles has saved me; th^s is something you 
didn't do. Heracles wrestled me from the gr;^^^s 
of death, thus allowing me to see the sun again. 
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..i^ i »ftive aacrlffcc»d my life for you once » but^I 
V *8haU not do It again. Tho next tlroo the aplrlt 
of death comoo , you must go youraolf- I ahall 
not die leaving my children motherless again. 

Alcestls Icevos Admetu^ to find her 
children. 

• Finally;, I must Include a student answer that la not 

parallel to an excerpt from an angry reaction paper, though th^ ^ 

student wa$ an^ry at that time. Her response to the final exam 

question had a particular rhetorical power that she h^id developed 

in the course of the Semester while developing a sense of her owp ^ 

power Xn her life, fighting to gain custody of a beloved /oster - 

child. A recovering alcoholic, she^yhad tried four times, to 

return to higher education. This time, she completed semester. 

'You who declj^re love and sorrow for a faithful wife, 
a wife and mother that you sent to Hades In place of 
yourself." You who l|[ve In the light but still cannot^^ 
, see, so blind to others* 

A man can condemn his parents for the same 
selfishness and cowardice he, too, carrle8% A man 
could allow our children the deep sorrow of losing 
their mother* A man, after vowing f althf ulness ♦ stands' 
with hand "outstretched to take another woman Into my 
house. \ ^ * 

Yes/ I' am another woman. I was rob'bed of my light 
and taken down to the datknefls of Hades. t shall 
remain veiled so as not to be subjected to the darkness 
around you. I think I ^jhall never be free of that 
darkness until free of 'yoxi. * 

All the ^fnawera to that question show a degree of mastery 
and Integration whidi for me , '^a s an Instructor, are thoroughly 
satisfying and reassuring* The studc^nts have visibly taken 
responsibility fdr the inaC;^riar and made It their own^ Thei)? : 
anger now contributes to the power of their seeing and^of their 
writing, . ' ^ 
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malritaln that this degree o'f resolution' and 
H»^egr4tlon can only be achieved through the painful procesS that 
^ went thr<wgh together last semester, and that I regularly go 
through with my studeiita as X t^ch feminist material from a 



feminist and hniiiai)lst perspective. I expecc the material and my 
pefspective on it to put my students. 1 n tension with me", with t"he 
course, and \itth thei'r llves-.^ My sense of the power it the 
rtateftal demands that tensi on. . A^f the same,. time . I have' ' 
^- confidence In'the material and the process to bring us to, 

b'esoiution ^^s'lndi-yicluals and as a (^g^rnj^^ course of the 
> ' s^mestei.. far, this conflden<^e l^&s. al4y8 \eeri regarded and 

^,the pa^n has always been both necessary and irorthwhile: the lov 

the conclusion of the course"^ls tempered only by, our sqrrow, ■ 
wl)|ch. comes from the md of^^e ^xperien'ce w«i..have had togtfthe?.' 
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Tha Pf^yeXop^ent of a Wo^qq^s Itealth Couree for In&ogtHtly into 
the Patvcrslty'a Core Curriculum ^ ^0 

By Raol«OQ ShippeeHUce and I>ona J. Lethbrldge ^ 

WouW a women^s health course be*acceptod ty t h^uni versl ty 
and t\xe students as part the "core curriculum." not-Just tlie 
mifslng curriculum? Our doubts and concerns were based on the 
political conservatism strongly 'evident In our state's history 
and on the rural nature of the 8ta<:*. We feared that parents of 
young women students might be, perturbed If th« course contained 
sexu^jl content or liberal views. Additional^, women students 
themselves ndght avol^the bourse, even if they were Interested 
in 8elf)-care and he?.Uh Issues. If the tontent h/.d' a feminist ' 
bios. WeVorrled also that^ uril ver si ty officials might fear '* 
•4?pl|tlcal and legislative reactions. H^ive yeiirs earlier a 
^ecu's lieicUh course had been flpproved\y the nursing f a^ty, » 
but n6t approve.^ by th4 School of Health Studies, of whtx^^ / 
^•nursthg is* a part. ' ^ - 

Mucfb to our jj;ellef. we had little difficulty securing course 
• approval front ^the Schoof of Health" Studl^B or from the rest "of 
^ the uofj^er^lty. The ease Vith which the cours^ wa* g^proved 
tecently w,9 probably 'reflect 1*^6 of several changes *a!lnco the 
attempt flv6 years 'earlier . Some of these changes Include the » 
increasing recognition' by others that nosing is aq independent 
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(Jlaclpllne with Its own distinctive protoasional role, the 

increased a\:eptance of women's QoUrscs as legitimate areas of 

atudy» and the d^jvolopment nl a cooperative c?£fort between the 

women's studies program and the nursing department* 

Designing; ^nd RciriBiafC the Cours e 

The description of- our course reads: 

This course will examine women's health and 
women's health care from historical, political » 
and social perspectives. It will include 
discussion of societal and health care con- 
straints that hinder women from achieving , 
their iuU health potential- The course will 
also presetit iriformatlon on women's health 
^are practices, including the cwicept of self-^ 
^ care, and will r^laD^B this to the development 

^ ' x>f educated consumerism of the health care ^ 
system, 

Hto c^rry Out that (V^^gn* the course was divided into four 
distit^t arcJas; introduction to wotoen's health, self-care and 
health behaviors, social influence on women's healt>^, and 
Ad.vocacy and the educat»ed consumer. 

To date, "Women's Health (NUR 5.9)'* has been offered l^or two^ 
•semesters. After the first semester offering, the course Content 
^was reorganized (ind teaching methodologies If^re revise^. 

At the end of the first sem^^tcr of teaching the course, we 
reaV'led that feminist scholarship and perspectl ves had been 
J 



intetfwoveS Ijnpllcltly throughout the course but ifcot explicitly 



noted until near the end of the semester. We tlferefore 

/ V " ' ■ • / 

incprporated several changes in offering the course for -the 



setond time* The concepts of feminism,, advocacy,, and consumerism 

were inttodOced lrmedlately\aj^ th^ theoretical framework for the 
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courSQ. ThU early Introduction of feminist Intluenc^ja* on 
woinen*fl hortlth lasuea preseatod the students wixh the opportunity 
to examine their own backgrounda and beliefs and to analyze them 
In th6 Qontext of other value systems. ^ 

Bocauac each class and topic dealt with Issuea that attected 
atudents, directly or Indirectly, on a pecaonal level, the 
students wanted, in addRlon to factual information, time to 
explore, dlscuas, and analyze personal experiences, attitudes, 
and beliefs. By presenting course content in a seminar or 
diacussion format . we were able Jto ti»eet these student, needs in a 
more satisfactory manner than via the lecture d^roach-with 
questlona and answers. However, the semipar format created a 
time protflem/ making it difficult to deal with historical 

? , and 

ramiflcat ion^ of maty (»f the topifcf 

■ ^ In addition to identifying elements of the course that 

•required mdaflticat Ion , we also identified several problem areas 

that we. had little or ry? control over but somehow neede([*to 

solve. These Included (a) the Aipact .of havin^g students of 

various ages,, different backgrounds and majors, 'and varying 

degrees of prior exposure to women's studies and (b) the 

personal inactions of students to matej^lal that was perceived as 

threatening. Our appr'oach to working with the variables amopg 

students wi^to focus on building a group CQheslvenoss and an ^ 

.open afmospher^" in which. students could express their concernA;^ 

I ' Ail/*/ 

and questions* And to be*lp stGdents deaLwlth their persona4^* 



background, researc^ findings, an^ the social and poJ 

y (»f the toplfcs covered. 
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reactions to course coateat or class cUscusslon. we used reaction 
papers » which gave etx^eats the opportuuUfao vent their 
feelings V;lthovvt having to confront faculty or classmatCH 
directly * /These strategies seemod to be oufcesaful In defusing 
many of the problems we oxp^erloncod with the first groVip of 
St udents . 

Outco^aes and Retrar^^ ' * ^ 

Although we experienced frustrations with time, .received 

•negative evaluations from some students (especially the ilrst 

» 

time the course was oftered)» and found that working with 

■ i ■ ^ 



students who are clarifying their values and beliefs requires a 
large amount of energy and sharing, we found it exciting, 
stimulating, and rewarding to teach a women's health course. As 
a result of teaching the course, we renewed our commitment to 
women's issues and publicly a|flrmed our comnjl^ent. 

It has- been rewarding to have students discqjjier their Own 
seWes as women, question current norms, and m^ke advocacy 
statements for themselves pnd other women. Not all students have 
agreed with ajll premises, but all have been open—at least this 
past scmestei;— 'to asking questions. Moreover, the students have 
all demonstrated a willingness to listen to others even whoa 
there^ls a, difference of opinion. 

Colle ginl Interest find Support . ^ 

The developjnent of the women* s* health coi^e gave the 
nursing department new opp|)ttunltle8 to interact with fa.culty In 



m^n's studies program. In the past;, there, has tended to be 



little Interaction between nuraing and woraea*s studies. Nuraes 
hav.e felt that femlatstu wera either Coo radical or not 
Intereated In nursing concerns. The feniiQlst movement ns a whol 
hae largely Ignored nuraing, considering it a traditional women' 
role akin to houaewifory. Becauac ot this gap, the mutual 
concerns 6f nuraes and fem.lnl8ts as women have not been 
addreeaed. " , ' " 

Sinc« the development of the women's health course (and 
probably as a result of the maturing of the woraen^s movement), 
the women' 8 'studies program and the nursing department have been 
moxre ftware of each other; th<i^ do not perceive each other as 
having opposing concerns- Faculty n\embers In the nursing 
department have expressed interest in attending some of the 
Drown-bafi lunches sponsored .by the women's studies program. One 
faculty jnember asked to serve on a committee that is organi zing '^a 
serled of seminars on the issues of equal pay and comparable 
worth. There is renewed interest on the part of faculty for 
resubmitting a proposal for a course on feminism and nursing,' 
which sevecal years ago was turned down because of its 
controversial nature, ^ 

We.*belleve that this Interest in women's Issues has been a 
direct result of the women's health course- The expressions of 
support by the chair of the jiursin^ depdttment and by the 
^''"triTatdlnator of the women's studies program*ii|\ave contributed to 
the awareness amqng nurslng^faculty of the need for nurses to be^ 
^directly involved In issues affecting women — ^^flrst on a health 



^> basis and then on o more general level. For many faculty, the 
interest was there before the di*veloprnent and presejntati on of the 
course^ but t;hG interest was dormant, whereas now it la active, 
ye believe that the iacreased Interest will continue^ and that 
the supportive relationship between women faculty in the nursing 
department and women faculty In other areas of women's studies 
will continue and will provide a new mechanism for 
interdiflclpiinary sharing. 

(\ ^ . 

Thoughtf fpr the Future 

AltlJ)ugh we have been successful in solving many of the 
problems we encountered, we have not been able to solve the 
problem of meeting, students' demand for both a presentation of 
factual information and a discussion of concepts and issues, 
within a single course. Students need to Identify their own 

Mb 

health needs and areas la which to takiTaCtlon for themselves as 
individuals and for womea a^l a gi^oup. The who^le issue of 
advocacy requires that students clarify their c^wn values and 
detejrn^lne how those values will be acted upon. | We have therefore 
decided to divide the present course into two cqurses, in order 
to allow time for (a) presenting the factual conltent needed for 
students to identify issues and make, choices andl(b) providing a 
seminar format, for sharing and for activities related to values* j 
clarification and advocacy strategies. ! ^ 

The first offering will be a' lower-division 'course that 
. addc^iiisea the concept of sc^f-care and the biology t)f wometi,* 



This oourse will still en.comp^'Ss an introduction 
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to women* a 



hoalth and feminist philosophy but will do so strictly nn 
Introductoiry l«evel. The Issue of adv9cacy will contluue to be a 
majoi: conatruct ot the" course » but more attention will .be given 
to aelf-help pra-ctlces and consumerism rather than to advocacy at 
a social or political level. 

The second offering will be an upper-^dl vl si on course 
eligible for graduate credit. At our university a 700-level 
course Is fepen to upper-dl vision undergraduates^ as well as to 
graduate students ♦ The course will emphasize the current social, 
political, and economic factors that affect women's health. 
Women's health as a feminist Issue will be discussed 1% greater 
depth, with more emphasis given to historically significant 
social, religl(^8» and economic factors. The upper-^dlvision 
course will lend Itself to analysis of research findings and 
identification ^f areas for future research, with the potential 
for students to develop research proposals in their areas of 
interest, * 
Suggestioas for Intereated Faculty ^ 

V 

1* 

Teaching a women's health course as an elective Was very 
different from teaching required courses to nursing students. 
Although one Of us had previous exf^erience as a teaching 
assistant for a women's health course at the graduate tevel, 
working with^oung undergraduates was an eye-opening event. We'd 
like to share some^of th* things "we wish we'^d known" In the hope 
that ox^ observations will prove helpful to others who are 

Introducing a women' s ^eai th course. * 
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We buJleve that it is not ppsaible to present information on 
woroen*8 health without also developing an understanding of the 

) 

Influences of the women's 4D)ovement as a catalyst in promoting an 
awareness of health as: a feminist issue, or without also 
developing some familiarity with feminist literature, related to 
women's health. Almost all pertinent readings on the subject 
have a feminist perspective^ and students should be aware of this 
relat^lonship^ Additionally, students have the right to know that 
"faculty have a feminist perspective. However, it is imperative 
to make sti^^its aware that i^ is not necessary for them to agree 
^ith or "buy" the feminist philosophy, but, ^rather to recognize 
they will be exposed to it and should be prepared to ifneet the 
challenge if there is a conflict between course content and 
previously held beliefs: 

4 

We emphasized an atmosphere of openness, 9ne in which all 
students had the freedom to express their own personal points of 
view. We expected an attitude of mutual support and acceptance 
among students toward one another. . By the second time we offfered 
our course, we were able to establish this kind of suppqfj:ive 
environment. At the end of ^e semester, one s'tudent said that 
qhe had fully expected tb dislike the course, since She was not,, a 
feMnist and held qui te ^tradl tional beliefs, b\xt that she was 
ending the course wl,th muc1i of "her thinking changed and the 
recogt^^ion that she 9,tlll needed to do more clarification. She 
further ftated that throughout the semester she had felt 

/ 

^ncoui^fged to share some of her feelings, traditional or not, and 
■ / . -264r- 
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hod beon supported In her search by other claoe menibers. 

Faculty must be prepared to deal with students' emotions 
particularly anger. Mucii of the content of a women's health 

, course can 'be personally threatening to students, and the 

a 

- reaction may take the form of rejecting the Instructor. If the 
anger cannot be dispelled — and It may not be. for students may 
not even be aware of it--lt could shQW up in the final cjyaluatlon 
of the faculty! This Is one of the risks of teaching a 
feminist-oriented course. One way to help students is by 
ensuring a supportive atmosphere in which students can feel free 
to express their feelings and disagreeraents* Another important 
way to help^ students deal with their t\e^ling8. whether anger or 
other emotions, is to require reaction papers or logs dbout 
course content. This method allows students to share their 
feelings, even if a student is unable to confront the class or 

faculty directly, or is unable to ^rbalizc a response. Reaction 

.< 

papers arc also useful in helping students to integrate course 
material into their, own life situations^ what may be presented fn 
class a? facts win be more pertlnentvl^ students are emcouraged 
to view the material in terms of their owgn experiences- 

As noted earlier, in* our experience a discussion fo^rmat 
works better than a lecture format. Whilitj students nced^fa^s as 
a foundation, they need to t^lk about the facts with one anot;her 
to %i>cilltate integrating the Information Intb a meaningful * 
^context. To avoid overptesenting of Information through a 
lecture format, we a^k students to rjBad pertinent material before 
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clasQ. expectation, too, should be presented to students at 

the beginning of the courae. 

A woman's health course, when open ♦to the university 
cororounity, vlH attract students of widely varying experience. 
Age range may be broad. There may be a mix of students who have 
traditional attitudes toward women's issues and. those who have 
previous exposure to women's studies. This mix can create a ^ 
difficult situation. Facijlty ate farced to balance (a) the needs 
of students who are seeking new beliefs but who may reject theim . 
if pushed too hard and (b) the needs of students who have 
developed a feminist orientation and are eajfer to confront issues 
directly. One way to handle potentially conflicting needs Is to 

confront the issues directly and to insist that students respect 

\ - 

one another as Individuals who have the right to freedom of 

speech. Making yourself available to students and using react^ion 

papers and course logs are additional ways to handle such 

conflict. We 6re hoping to reduce- this prolJlem to some extent 

through offering two courses Instead of on^; we expect that 

different kinds of students will be attracted to each course, 

thu8^ giving each group more homogeneity. One thing we found 

helpful was realizing that not all students who start the course 

win find that it fits their needs, and it may be better for such 

students to* discontinue the course. Some stud'^nts may Aeed 

faculty assistance in making that de^l^ilo^^^ 

We want to state that for teachers, a women's health course, 

like other Women* e studies courses » la different from 
A -266-r. 
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"traditional" courses In that It must deal with behaviors, 
feellnga. and values. In this course, the pYocess of lear 
as Important as the coatent.^lt may take a few run-chro»p 
the' course to achieve the desired learning environment and 
best balance between content and process. Faculty should 
discouraged by less-t ht^n-ldeal resultg the Urst time aroi 
The rewards of having a student say she has g^rown. of havi 
another student Say she Is changing her major to health 
education, of having another say thank you for helping t^er 
a better, more aware nurse make the Initial difUculnes a 
frustrations well worth the effort. 
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? Chapter 6 

PolMes and Politics: 
Moving Beyond 
, the Curriculum 



^ it 



For a currfciilar revision program to move from reformir^ tHe curricu- 
lum to transforming the curriculum, participants ^nust See that the 
reconstruction .of knowledge* is a politicaJ iict/ , 

J . (Deborah Pearlman) 



A 



Introductipn ^ y 

.1 ^ • 

The* thvjfte eal&ayd In this chapter emphasize that the ^ 
^ ft 

objectives and actlvltt>es of a project to Integr^e wom^n Into 

the currlcijlum are and, should be related to t^\e larger' goal of 

achieving a transformation of the Institution and of * 

soclety-at-large. The first essay, by JoAnn FrlCkSche* dlscusoes 

.why and how the research of women can bp used to develop support ♦ 

for modifying promotl^ and tenure and ot^MK Inrftl tutlonaK 

pollcleff and practices — not' Just cur rl cul^^^^'so^that .they w^^ll be 

.informed by the scholarship, needs, and perspectives i/t both 

wonfert and men. The' second essay, by Deborah Pear Iman, . explains 

Vhy a project to integrate women Into the «currlcuUmi pos^s 

conceptual and methodological challenges for people In academe. 

Pearlman points out that "For a currlcular revision program to 

move f rom refdrming the curriculum to tVrfnsf (jrml ng the 

curriculum, parti ci i^antj? must see .that the-reconstructlon of ' 

knowledge is a pol 1 tl cal* act . " Finally, in h^r concludi ng essay 

"addressing the ongoing, loag-term process of moving toward ^ 
* " tl 

transformation, Frltsche sugges^ts the kind of'dual focus on 
^ . . ^ '/ 

short-tern^ reall ties as well "as on the long-term goal, or- 

"vision," that project coordinators and other feminist change 

agents should try to maintain.;, 

M 

• ■ ' / • ■ - 
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Hov>ng Beyond the Currlcaliua: The "Pollticai" MO of an 

" '•" ' ^ ~ 

InteyratiOD Strategy - : 

By JoAnn Prltach^ , ' 

Projects to inoorjior^te the scholarship of woman Into the 
curriculum will not devGl6p la quilllty and strengt^i uoless #ci* 
prepar^to question also ot>\er areas of academic policy and * 
practice whl ah should be informed by the scholarehlp » values, and 
perspectives of wom^n. 'A stocy which is true rnay help to 
Illustrate my point. ^ • 

Recently I heacd that a college with a good curriculum 
Integration project ffenled tenure tx> a junior faculty woman who 
had contributed significantly to the Impl-eraentatlon of 'that 
'Institution's curriculum Integration project* She had not 
published enough scholarly work> she wad told. Administrators 
and faculty In that co»llego truly believe that they value' «lnd 
sup4^rt the sort of, very difficult faculty development work that 
Is ^ssfentlal to move toward a curriculum inclusive t)f the 

■■*v 

scholarship of women. Nonetheless, they did, In pra-ctlc©, define 
"scholarship" very narrowly (In terms af refereed publl^at^ona) ; 



JOi^nn M. Frltscnc was Director of the Leadership for Educational 
fiTquity Project* She^ continues to hold the position of Director 
ot the Equal (Opportunity and iJomen'g Development Programs and Jff 
also the Dlreqtot'of Inter-Campus Relations for the Unl ver$l tjj^^^^ 
\ -^Malne at Otono. " ^ ^ 

This essay by JoAnn Frltsche was first published In Toward a 
* Balanced Curriculum ^ edited by Spanler,. Bloom, and Borovlak. It 

\\Ae been reprlhted In this handbook with the pei;(nlS8lon of 
Scbenckman«Publl"shlng Co,, Inc. ' . • 

* , . . ; -^2- 
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and fail<^d to acknowl\jdgQ aa slgnl f leant the junior faculty 

woman's work to locate and also to dioaemlnate to faculty 

colleagues, as, well as students, neV scholacfihlp of Jlomen. 

ThQ Qtory SQQma particularly significant because the oame 

aott of situation could occur In any of our re8ear<;h'-orlented 

colleges ^nd universities. Most of our Institutions' promotion 

and'tenure criteria define {jchqlarly activity iu'talrly rigid V 

^ terms. /But 1 f we and our Institytions really tf^ke the* 

^holarshJ^) of worsen seriously, we should recognize and reward 

not only the pybllcatlon of new scholarship, but also recognize 

and reward those who are heljpUng faculty and adlnlnistTf.ati ve 

colleagues become aware of feminist scholarship which, even If 

afready published, may have be<(rn previously denied serious peer 

review. - ' • 

Lee Knefelkamp Wm focused upon a concept which might help 

^* ' * 

us reconsider and mo-dlfy criteria relating to research,"^ . 

Knefelkamp has pointed out that many colleges and universities 

..are ^notigeneratlve rather than generative learning environments. 

' * Vi ' ^ ' " 2 * 

Borrowing from D, S. Browning's Generative Man / Knefelkaflfp 

- pointed out that a j?enoratlve academic environment should nurture 
the Intellectual and per^tional developpaent of its members -^- faculty 

^' and 8t.aff > a|p well^as students. The chief. characteristic of a 

nongenaratl ve environment, on the other hand, is that It promotes 

^many new creations, but falls' to take care of that which it 

create^ and falls to nurture that for which it is responsible. Jl 

f nongeneratlve academic environment 1^ likely to place so much 
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omph«8l8.u^a the creation of, now knowledge that IC falls to 

' \ / ■ ' ■ 

value* encouragd/ ancT reward (he dlsSQralnntlcjn of ^what has just 
recently i>e^n discovered of created (Krtef elkamp ^ 1980; Browning, 
1973). ., • . " ■ ^ 

If a pei^gon Identlfleo, orRanlzes, and dlasemlnntes for 
faculty colleagues, as well a^ students, important feminist 

scholarship which already exists, but \Jhlch has been Inaccessible 

\ ' ' ^ 

to most faculty. Isn't she^-ojche contributing to the adv;arfc^ment 

of knowledge and also submitting^ to peer evaluation? What If ^ 

that work makes a significant ^contribution to the- advancement* and 

■ • r 

dissemination of knowledge wl thl n the InstltV^lon, ^ well as 
outalde the 'Institution through dlaseralnatflon efforts such'as • 
this conference? Shouldn't such work be valued within the 
Institution's reward systeiit? Tenure and promotion are the heart 
.of our Institutional reward systems. The-$l,0OO^d $2,000 
^ faculty development stlp^ends tommonly offered by our curriculum 
Integration facul ty* development projects are no morj^ than, tokens^ 
\ of lnatltutlo|ial rlcognltlon. But If our Institutions are really 
taklnji seriously the scholarship' of women^ our' promotion and ' 
tenure criteria shoi*ld be revised to'^reflect thaf^fact. 
\^ At this time, son^e 'jilnlot facuTty have more'knowledge.of _ 
» scholarship by -and about, women than do our senior faculty. Siiph 
Junior faculty a^buld be /rewarded rather than punished for 
devotlrii attention — evenlln the ^arly stages of their caCreers-^^to 

dlt^aemlnating reaearcfi byNwid about women thi;ough a variety of 

* ■ . 'A ' • - 
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y Mony studies havo pointed out that lock-step notions of 
/ ^ ^ ^ 

career dovolopmont based upon the traditional patterns of ^ 

♦ 

professional men should be eha^e^ged hs having t-he Impact of 

. excludlijg or otherwise discriminating against women.. We In 
#■ ■ - "* . ^* 

academe have tended to flues tlon_a4;«demlc lock^step career * ^ 

development notions much le^s than we should. If we are really 

{ ^ 

taking serloualy the diverse sorts of tfcholary co»n\:rlbutlono 
scholars can make, we should help our faculty and adralnlfetratlve 
-colleagues move not only toward curricula Inclusive of women but 

1 

also toward academic and administrative policies and practices 
that a^e ''generatl ve.i' ^ 

Many of OMr Institutions and programs share the problem of 
the college thatf denied tenure 'to that productive Junior faculty 
woman. Moat of our research-oriented colleges and univferslties 

have tenure and promotion criteria that are relatively narrow and 

V- - * - 

inflexible In^ tho'lr definitions of what, sort of scholarly 

productivity and what sort of dissemination to peers will "count" 

fof tenure and promotl^^ That narrowness and inflexibility may 

prove to be a Procrustean' bed not just for individual Junior ^ 

% * '» 

faculty, but also for our programs and projects that are 1 

questioning the prases of androcerrtrlc research knd curtictila. 

y. Here s anothei*' true story t<x illustrate that point. A 

faculty woman at a state university said^ that in her area of - 

apeclali^catlon — Adult Developtaent — most accepted theotties have 

emerged from studies of all-male cohorts* She wants toVconduct 

much-needed longitudinal studies on all-femaU cohorts arfd 



4 

I 
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c<},ntrlb\jte to the effort to develop theories, that nire baaed upon 

■ - 1 

' the dev^elopment of women, as well as men. 1 ^juestloned how she 

could» vlthlq her probat-ldnary period , ^produce the quantity of 

reffireed pUbHcatlons expected by "lie r department* of people 

seeking teni^^e If she pursued now ouch a reaearch^rogratn. She^ 

responcfted that she could not • "I'll have to^jw^t some quick and 

dirty quantitative stxjff publls'hed^ then, 1 hope, I can do what 

really needs ^o bo done," ahe replied- Fortunately* that vwman's 

scholarly abilities are highly respected in her In&tltutlon. 

Some other f^cu?^ and' administrators who also heard her response 

to my question began to*think seriously about the academic 

"double think" and doAle-talk that our tenure and promotion 

porllcl^s and crircrla ^equl^re, ^ 

; Senior faculty and admlnl8trators^_t^ncJ to assert the view 

• \ 

Chat strict requirements regarding the runner of refereed 
pUt>llcatlons reflGlred far tenure aud promotion help to promote 
and ensU're academic ijflallty. But, actually, scholarship of high 
. quality is also being discouraged^ detayed, and In 8orae>cases, 
not reaognlxed at all because those tenure and promotion criteria 
€lre too narrow and Inflexible. 

l\ tenure and prQn\^tlon ^committees are taking scholarship by 
and about women seriously, they should"^^ respectful of the fact 
that woman scholars , including young, nontenured faculty, are 
challenglng-z-and ame trying to publish their cliallenges 
to — theorigH> assumptions, and criteria that hav^" loijg been 

accepted as standards in their f^eld. We should be aware that 
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achol^ira without ea^bllshed rdputatlono may have much difficulty 

getting their chaUeng<38 to acccpt^tri thaorles publiohed in ^ 

refereed fourrtals. * 

ISach of U9t ,ln the facul'ty or administrative position we 

ourselves* now hold, can encourage? our, col leagues to question a^nd 

» 

begin to modify criteria and concepts' that rel fif5xx:;e^^tj>e cort of \ 

^'Phase 1" thinking , that excludes women and potentially Important 

contributions by and about women. Policies and "criteria that 

penall ze faculty for the sort of "Phase A" thcrtight and work that- 

Peggy Mcintosh has challenged us, to pursue^ can weflflpten and, (^vor 

time, destroy faculty and institutional commitment to oifr 

"integration" or "balanced curriculum" projects. Not only "Phase 

4** and 'Phase 5" curriculum content, but also *Phafie 4" and 

t 

"Phase 5*' acacjpmic and administrative p^fll.cies, criteria, and 
practices are needed. * / 

.As we re<!on8ider isi^ues of academic quality In light of the 
rjesearch and perspectives of women, there-are other areas of 
academic, and adminlatrat ive practice which should receive our 
attention. For example, if some departments In our in8titution» 
have no women on the faculty^, we should be concerned about the 
quality of education that women students in those departments are 
being offered, A number of recent studies indicate that having 
.women faculty role models contributes significantly to the 
edi^ational and ptofess^nal development of women students.^ If 
we off^r faculty tole piodels of tjhte same sex to male, but not to 
female students, we really are not offering female' and male 



stiidents an educotional ^Mflii|Qnce of the same quality 




they are taking the same courses anc( (5rogram8. 

^ . . / . _ 

About eight fliionths ago I shared that point of view/ and also* 
abstracts 'of Seater/Rldgaway , 0 ' Donne HZ-^^derp on, Fox, and Redman 

\ ; < I ^ 

artlclfes with the vice president f or *Acadera'lc Affairs and the 
deans of the ^seven colleges of the University f|^^alne at Orono. 
I am happy to report that t)hat approach succeeded better than 
traditional affirmative actl^ arguments In encouraging* the 
academic officers to. regarTi* the recruitment and^'hiring of women 
.faculty OS an issue directly related to their oWh 
responsibilities and .comml tmentB to maintain academic quail ty. . 

* ; ' ^ ■ ' • r 

Research about facult;y interactions with women studetits has 
also been considered serio^isly and applied at our University in 

othe/ways, and^ in other contexts. Deborah Pearlman and Mary 

1/ ' ^ - \ 

Chllders, the Associate Directory of our Project, presented as 

new research on women the paper entitled, "The Classroom Climate: 

A Chilly One for Women?" That paper cites research findings 

showing that 'w6inen stud^ts In many fcolleges and universities 

experience the verbal and nc^n-verbal behavior af their professors 

'as discouraging and disrespectful of the abilities and ' ( 

aspirations of women students^ TRespojtdlng to this rulkdll^earch 

by and f about women, xwo deans and a nuinljer of faculty at our 

unlveralty have requested. our staff help identify and begin to 

eliminate behaviors that are •'chilling'* to 'the confidence and / 

asplr^ldris of women students. "The ^Classroom Climate" paper has 

>gnl J 
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helped at least two ma^e adminlstxators recognise that ' 
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• Intotoctlons "chilling" to professional and faculty women occur 
also ina)thGr professional contexts-, not Just In the classroom, 
^hose two men are now speaking out to male faculty ^nd. ' 
odmltastratlve colleagues to help ensure that committee meetings 
and Intecvlew situatibns, a? well as th^ classroom^ are 
supportive for women* ^ ' 

pur Leadership In Educational Equity Project is founded upon 
the premise that not on'ly the-curr/culum, but . also other areas of 

academic and administrative practice and policy, should be 

- * ♦ 

-informed by research by and about Women. Asrwe continue to 

promote integration of the schplarshlp of women into the 

curriculum, we will also eacoutage reconsideration and 

modification of o.thcr institutional practices that result in the 

exclusion of wom^n who ought to be valued and included. 



Hotew 7 

\, Lee Knefelkamp, ."Focul ty^^^W Student Devplopwont In the _^ 
80' a: Renewing the Comtiualty of Scholars . "in Current Isaue^ 
' ' \t\. HlRhe-y Educ(ttlon , No.. 5 (Washington. D,C. : American 
, Aasoclatlort of Higher Education, 198Q) , .16-17 . ^ 
2 D. S. Browning, Generative «[an (New Xp.rk: Dell Publishing 

Co., 1973). ( 
3. -Peggy Mcintosh, "Interactive Phases of Curriculat 

Re-yislon," address delivered at a national conference at 
Whenton "College and_^ubllshed In Toward a Balanced 
Curi-iculum, ed. Bonnie, Spanler , Alexander" Bloom, and Darlene 



Borovlak (Cambridge, Mass.': Schenkman Publishing Co., Inc., 

t98A). r 

See B. B. .Seater and C L, Ridgeway, ^"Rol<v ModolSp Slgnlfl- 
cant Others, ^,and the Importance of Male Influence on College 
Women," Sociological Symposium 15 (Sptinjf 197fv): 54-56; J. 

'it*' * ■ 

• ■ ' . A. O'Donnell and DIG. Anderson, "Factors Influencing Choice 
of Major and Career of Capable Women," Vocational Guidance 
' Quarterly' 26 (1978)i ,215-21; L, H. Fox, "Sex Differences? 
,. " " Implications f6r Program Planning ''for the Academically 
Y Gifted." In The Gl^fted and the CreatiVe>>y Fifty Ye^r 
' ' perspe ctive , ed . J. C. Stanley et al . (Bal-tlraore: John's 

Hopkins UnlversjLty Press, 1977): 127-8; and Barbara J; 
{ i^dman, ."The Women Who H^come Agrlculturaa Economists," 
t American Journal of Agricultural Economics 63' (December 

1981): lOM. 
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Roberta M* Hall and Bcrnlpc R, Sandler, Tho Clasarpom 

^ • \' 

Cllmato; A Chilly One for yomoa ? (Washington, D*C-: Project 

> * ' *• 

on the Status of Women, Association of American CollQges, 
1982). ^ ^ ' 



The Chaileago for Acadcrtla; /VAag4Qg Fealnlgt Schola rghlp lyto 
our Ualvitf itl<>» and Collego» 
Bf Deborah PearliMn 

FcyiwAat Scholarighip and .Qurrjciilar Ettvlelott 

.Feminist scholarahip po^es certain chollengew for the 
curriculum.^ First, feminist scholarship questions the 

accept>ance of patriarchal values and theories as the only normal 

■ s 

*and legitimate body of knowledge composing the curriculum* In 

rethfnklng the paradigms ol^the dlsclpllnea, feminist scholars 

expose and criticize the androcentric base of the traditional 
to ' • 

liberal iiTts curriculum. They raise many questions about how and 
why certain vatues are upheld as universal expressions of 
reality. Their l:riti que of values uinderlylng the traditional 
curriculum points up how a male-oriented perspective readers 
women uoknovm and unknowable. • In calllnR attention to the 

pcrvaslveneps of patriarchal Ideology > the new scholarship 

» e> 

Illustrates how v^omen f^s well as men have had to "think . Uke men*' 
and lijlentify with a male point of view. 

[ ' ■ / 

Secon^Vr^^he new scholarahip of wowfan poses a methodological 
challfenge. for the curriculum. 'There is a growing awareness that 
much of faminlst scholarship Js. multldisclpllttary rather than 
unid^sclpHnary. drawing upon both' comparative and slngle-aex 
data« the qew scholarship rfilses majOtf questions abdut how 

■ — — . ?. 

Deborah Pearlman»' formerly Associate Director of the Leadership 
in- Bducatlonal Equity Project, Is, currently, Associate Director 
of the Women In the Curriculum and the .Director of the Incli/alve 
Cifrrlculutt Rroject at the University of Maine at Oronb. 
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• knowledge Itsolf fAs bfcen organized and taught* • 

* . ^ . ^ ' ^ \ . 

In generaJ , tbe new scholarship o*f women c^n be seen as a n| 
reaction to and a re^organitatlon of the priorities and - 
assijDiiptlpns of the^iberal arts curriculum. The current. effort 
to Introduce women'? studies Into the curr/culum Is known 
as currlculom Integration, curricoaum tratis^prmation, curriculum 
lnclu$lo^, raalnstreaming/ balancing the .currl culum , seeking-, 
equity through curriculum revision, and curriculum 
reconstruct ion • ^jjt whatever the name > these prog^r^ms kr^ 
, primarily concerned with (a) how to Increase the axunber 
students reached by women's studies courses and (6) how to 
provide all students with an education that reflects tbe 
experiences and values of women as well as men. Many curricular - 
revision pifograras are also corjperned wl t!h^hJplelationship 
betwG^ curricular changb ftnd ^instl tutionajB||pge - If Equity Is 
to have»any meaning beyond the classroom, alBges in the goals 

* and assumptions of lifceral arts course^ incorporating the 
research findings on women (pust W accc^parfied by -^han^^s Irt 
other educational poXici^s and, practices as well. Criteria for 
tenure, staffing patterns » the availability or unavailability of ' 

both female and male role/models, and fhe distribution ofSunding 

ft 

all raise Issues about what constitutes ^n excellent and 
equitable Question for students. 

Seen in this way» feminist scholarship requires a ntw way of 
thinking about the business of education* >The sele^on. 

el««8lflcation, transmission, and evaluation of knpwledfle reflect 
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tj^ho^-ln society has control, over what we know^ hc)w we'learn, 'and 
who teaches* us. To study the^raodels and theories of a dlsclpljjfo 
in light of the new jschplarship of women piiehes us to- go beyond a 
reevaluatlon of course contojit , and demands that we raise 
critical questions about sexisjn within and beyond our educotlooal 
system,/^ * . • 

The willingness to examine the relationship between sexism 
in knowledge and sexistrf in society is often citc^d as a major 
difference between women* s studi^^^^rograms and currlcular ^ 
revision programs. Many women's studies programs \ava tak.en on 
the challenge of reconceptualizlng Qourse content to include 
issues of sex, race, class, and sexual preference. But sqme 
currlcular revision programs have avoided those issues. These 
programs » unlike women' s studies programs, are more likely to be^ 
organ! 2€t!- and d:|rected by both *f eminlsts and nonftml nipt S^-ft 
faqrblc^P raises specific issues for currlcular revision 
programs, ' I • 



The mixture of feminists and nonfeminists can pi^t pressure 

C 

on the staff of a curtlculat revision; program*. These leaders may 
feel they should cautious in their interpretation of women's 
issues. In some ^instances ^ those Involved with currlcular 
revlsibn programs avoid using the word "feminism** because 
term is seen as too provocative. Currlcular revision programs 
that hesltaiie to use the word "feminism*' or even the phrase 
"women's studies scholarship" jre likely to place greater 

emphasis on teduclng educational iniquities through redefining" 
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or "expanding- the roles of women aad men without questioning how 

society reinforces narrow dof Inl tlons *of sex- role^. ^y 

comparison, the ^best of both women's stabiles ^nd currlcolar 

' revision programs bring together knowledge and. p<>lltlc8, to 

'1 * • 

openly exomlne->6axunJ poll ties . and to' support women's "right to 

apeak—tp name the self, the world, the meaning of our 

existence.'- For a currlcular revision program to move from 
\>. ' . 

reforming the curriculum to rransf ormXng the curriculum, 

participants must see that the reconstruction of knowledge Is a 

political act. Thlff act 'Is as muqh a statement about changing 

the rules of society as it Is /ibout changlng'the rules of our 
0 

classrooms. ' 



When faculty question not only the masculinlst^ underpl nnlnga 
of the traditional liberal arts curriculum, but also the material 
and s^^Jal structures of the larger society, the result la a 
shift In thinking about women that la profound and 
transformative. Tl^ls social, personal, and professional ' 
development appears to go through se^reral phases. Qualitative 
changes in one's understanding of the female experience are 
accompanied by a deeper" and more complex understanding of the 
meaning of feminism. 

The Btolutlon of a F«a«iiijL»t Perspective 

"A feminist perspective" has been defined in various ways 

that express different scholarly, philosophical, and poll tica'l 

positions. Likewise,, feminist theory has many variations and in 

no way represents a monolithic point of view. One feminist 
- . -285- 
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scholar dofinos f#jinlnl8jn sW, being conscious of fomale 
*8ubordl nation andrtho aextiol division o£ labor, a conaclou'snoas 

^ * ■ • < 

that il^s different expression depending 6n a womatv* e cace and > 

class. Another ^tcRolar cjoflty^^ fetnlriism ds the achie>(l^mont of 

women's equality, dignity, and freedoJof choice, and women*^ 

attainment of the power to control their own lives and bodies. 

Along with women's emancipation is the creation of a more Just, 

social, an0 economic order, nationall;^ and internationally. 

' A feminist perspective In tHe curriculum la committed to the 

Idea that^all knowledge reflects "relative truths. ^ A feminist 

faculty member acknowledges her or hi s perspective rather than 

presenting material as if it were value free. Faculty^^Mjfd 

students •Ith a feminist perspective draw upon a body of 

^ knowledge, that corrects the omissions and 'distortions of \?omen in . 

the traditional disciplines and then rilove on to generate^ new 

questions about women' s lives . As Marcia Westkott states! ^ 

Whether we engage in historical analysis, literary ^ 
^ criticism, sociological investigation, or £k 
interdisciplinary studies, our relationship W Mr 
mateifial is critical, because our purpose is to 
. ^ change the sexist world that we ar6 also seeking to ^ 
understand. ^ 

X . 

This reconceptuall nation of the nature and focus of power 
shifts the focus \ frOm women In telat||^n to men to^ women In their 
own ri^ht. By understanding women*s experience ton Its o%m terms, 
a feminist perspective calls attention to women's similarities 
^ and.differcnces^ needs and 'interests . It develops new means for 

understanding women* s accoamodatloo *nd resistance to what has 

. been termed the sex/gender system. A feminist perspective also 
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' ^^^^^^^ ^ ^mm^A M .\jmM^%jtM JLV^ 

• ^' ^ ■' t ' " ■ — ' 

participate Iq currlculor revision activities 



articulates ^ theory of aox.that Is Intpgratod with on ' 

I 

understanding of th« relationship between the aex/rfender oyotom 

old l8su«8 of race, class, and sexual preforertce. ^ 

W<j might see a feminist perspective j9 having certain 

^ moments, or turi^log points, that change how women's lives—past, 

.4>rc8ent, and future— are^understooJl. A femljilst perspective 

/ ■ < . ^ 

orgaillzoa one's, thinking about women. It gives shape and • 

authenticity Co wonie*^^ lives aad rejects the creation of womain 
In a male image, ' 

Wm cnlty Pcrccptiona of Currlcolar Kovisirio; Chall eajtea for 
. Program Lttadere 

When faculty p 

over several years, they appear to move through four phases of 
change, each, phase characterized by a significant alteration in 
one's understanding and application of a feminist perspective. 
Chapter 2, Section G of t;hls book provides an excoJ^lertt overview 
of the stages of currlcular revision. These stages were\dopted 
from Dr. Peggy Mcintosh of the Wellesley Cent^r^^r Research on 
Women an^ expanded upon by Dr. JoAnn Frl^tsche, the Director of 
the University of Majne at Orono's curryulura integration' 
program. The dlsc^^lon that follows differs somewhat from the 
stages :of currichlar revision described by Mcintosh and Frltsche. 

c 

^his essay highlights four phases of currlcular change 
emphasizing how participants in a faculty development program 

respond to feminist scholarship and articulate the n^ for . 

» ' . " - 

social change on behalf of women. ' 
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It if} iraportaat to point out t^at program loaders-, ouist h« 
prepared to encounter and to rosist pressure tp avoid oU 

di8CU88ion of vitally importjoint feminist ispuea that might 

> ^ ' ^ P 
threaten faculty at t\\o beginning l^ols of awareness. 

Curricular revfision programs need to bo sensitive to and 

supportive of individual faculty vjho have not yet doved to a ^ 

sophiaclcatred level of awareness and course reconstruction. 

ilowever / currlcular revision programs should present feraioist 

ideasr that raise coTOple^^ ideas about race > class, and sex . 

coqcurrejit with more intrpductory-"leve> programming. 

In Phase I a sense of f ai rmlndednesa and a desire to be seen 

as Jt^t and opienrflnded motivate faculty to add one or two 

articles and books by* or about wJJTnen to a course. Faculty point 

out a f<^w differences In the way women an^i men are portrayed In 

1 

cdurse readings and in clasaroom discussions. Typically, faculty 
In this phase lecture, about women who haye adhioved fame or ^ 
notoriety in the traditional canon. Other discussions commonly 
point' out myths 6nd stereotypes about women and compare women 
with men using a male norm. Since new Infarmatlon la' filtered 
thl-oOgh a male lens ^ material by and about women is added to a 
course that remains basically unaltered. At this Juncture, 
faculty feel comfortable describing their work in terms of 
"movjlng toward a balanced curriculum" or 'working toward' 
educational equity." Tt^s Is characteristic of what has been 
called feminine conscloasnesft. 



In Phale 2, faculty feel cQmfortable going beyond modifying 
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a course stmRly to give both aexea equalr acknowlecTgment and time 

In this* phl!i8Q faculty express h noed to challo^go stereotypical 

irr" * — ^ 

Images of womon with Images of wcMllen'e diversity. The/- use 
material that portrays women as^jkers, aa homemakors , and as 
^^publlc and community loaders. .Women arc seen as both victims of 
discrimination and as pioneers shaping their llyos and 
Influencing the future . ' But faculty In Phase -2, like fac^ty 
In Phase I, tend to- impose new Information about women on' an\ ^' 
existing course, further, whore thier^ Is an excessive foc^l^n 
female victimization, Students and faculty alike can feel numbed 
by the pervaalvone88 of sexist Ideology. Like their cblleagues 
In Phaae I, faculty lt\. Phase 2 accept the status quo.. Moreover ^ 
wherever the leadership of currl cular' revision .programs feel * 
pres&ured Jto maintain a high level of faculty Involvement In 
their programs, those leaders are likely to be .restrained *n 

their criticism of auperflclal course revlsl'<rfrs encountered In 

»* 

Introductory level programs. x > ^ 

Faculty at Phase 3 benefit from the addition 6f much new 

knowledge pbout women and c*ome to validate women's experiences' on 
women's own terlfis. Mo^t important,' faculty In thl^ phase show a 
shift In corisolousness that compels them to reject any 
ac<y)mmodatlon o^oxli^m. They move to^fard a crltldal awareness 
of and persoaal commitment to ending women's oppression. This . 
shift Is so radlcalUlng that faculty often express ^eep-seated 
fe«r and anguish that all that W beaome familiar to them will 
be wrench«d awa^. The reason for such strong reactions otyihe 
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par^^ of faculty storas^ la pajrt » from faculty -feeling overwhelmed 
by the near unlversall ty of tnVle dotal natl-6n over women. Mt hough 

thlfi patterifi varies from one culture to another » ancU.acro88 class 

7- • \ ^ 

and racial groups, male hegemony Is the rulAa raXher than the 

« 

exceptlort* 

The move from Phase 2 to Phaser 3 requires a profound shift 
in thlnklni. The shift Is one from femlVilne conscl ousneae to 
female consclousr^ess . This change In one's thfnking can hzrve 
reactionary or radical undertones the one ha^d » female 
cdnsclousnese can lead to replacing male dominance with female^ 
dominance by arguing for women's superiority on moral, 
biological, and psychological grounds.^ On the other hand, female 
4> consciousness can lead to a description of wom^icT* s^psychosoclal 
patternar,"such as emotional caring, physical nurturance, and 
interdependence » and see female attrl%^ites as human attributes 
that have revolutlc^nary consequences Insofar as the^e attributes" 



the priorities^ everyday lifo.^^ 



, reorganise 

In Phaser's, faculty oriented to women's networks and'womeri's 
culture redirect their thinkings about women. They ask new 
questions about the Influence of production, reproduction/ 
consumption, and ideology in women's llve^ Faculty begirt to 
gain an uj^deratandlng of t|^ow the public and private domains shape 
women' a(#pdychos6cial and economic experiences* And they give 
validation to the experienced and perspectivee of'lesbiana* 

The acknowledgment of lesbian hiatoty and culture is more 

thttn an attei«|pt to counteract the cultutal and historical fear of 
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^ gay men al\d lesW^ino^, Faculty i^^rklag vlth feminist ocholarlhlp' 

^Ija Phases X^w^^l, who begin to docuintont woi^en's Contributions to 

cyery discipH-no and to a^l human enc^eav^rs » arc likely to avoid 

any mention of tho reality of some womeCo^s choice to live and ^ 

work as ^esbian?^ Jtjri Phase 3, the recovery of the lesbian 

deepens our understanding of the ways in whicK|p|fomon have 

resisted patriarchy and reshaped their IIvqs independent of 

men. Adrienne iRlch has given us the phrases ''lesbian 

existence" and ' "lesbian continuum" to cover a range of women's 

experiences, including women's intimate loving of other women; 

. women's ^Cial and political commitment to other women; women's 

spiritual' and frieJfthmlp ties to other women; and wom^j^'s 

stirugglep In the^'home, workplace, and political arena to define 

their lives on their own terms, Rich's lesbian continuum is 

t one exd«1^e of the way faculty can reread the books in their 

courses, including, those written by lesblafis. The concept of the 

lesbian continuum opens^our eyes to the ways in whl^h women, with 

varying degrees of ^succe's^^ , have h^l^ no to male hegemony. 

The number of faculty willing, to, rethink their courses 

during this phase Is' often small 4 It is not uncpnnon for the 

leadeY of currlcular revislon^jftograras to be accused of 

poll ti cluing the curriculum when they introduce faculty to ideas 

conmon to Phase 3 thlnliln<|| This can stir hfated debates abaut 

the nature and purpose of currlcular revision and academic 
t 

freedoa. Faculty who avoid controversy at all coats often 

dlsaaaociate theaselves from a currlcular revision prostam at ^ 
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this point. The I08Q of faculty at; this Juncture is further 

' 0 

. oompllcatod by the Introduction of material by ^nd atjout women of 

•* « * * 

color* A novel .such as Alice Walker*-s The Color Purple raises 

many complex Issues of sexual preference^ raca> and class that 

can make academics and students new to feminism fee^l * 

♦ 

uncomfortable. * - 

\ 

Phase ^» thlnkl^ftjj Is characterized by a thorough questioning 
of the nature of power and the way power shapes the* curricula, 
the classroom^ and the culture-aC-latge. Faculty do not assume 
that all women have equal access to economic resources or equal 
choices In how they could embrace work^ parenting > or both. Nor 
do Acuity fh Phase 4 assume that mert who belong to minority 
groups have the same access to the public world as wom^ and men 
of the majority culture. 

^ Typically^ Individuals, at this later phase Investigate how 

race, class, culture, and sexual preference Inform 'women' s J^lves 

and how Women have accommodated or resisted those forces In 

different historical periods. This change In the way a 'person 

views women Is what Joan Kelly has called the -"doubled vision of 

feminist thpory"; It Is the understanding of the way public and 

private life constantly overlap and how the sex/gender system^ 

which creates a different experience of social reality %or women 

than. for men, iL Inextricably tied to a woman's race and class* 

A feminist curriculum in Phase A recognizes that abolishing all 

forms of hierarchy is as much about power relations In th« \ 

workplace es about power relations In interpersonal and' community 
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^ life, 15 ^ - • 

The.lave8tlg«ti6n of the meaning of race, class, ^nd 8e*x for 
a particular group of wonlfen also takes inTo account how women of 
a particular group perceive and experience those forces in their 
llve?.^^ This kind of taklng-lnto-account la essential In all 
phases of cHirrlcular revision. But for scholars and activists In 
Phase it means something more. tn this later phase Individuals 
realize that overcomlng^the institutionalized and psychic 
barriers of Interracial and cross-class solidarity requires going, 
beyond an Intellectual understanding of racism, sexism, and 
classlsm- Feminists willing to li^e and work at this level at'e 
best able to^ build Ifridges with others who,' with passion and 
powe^. speak and «ct to address race, class and sexual oppression 
In their ^own lives and society. 

jtetliin klnK CurrtciUar Revlsloo In Light of remlnlgt Theories 

In any Course that includes Information about women, .whether 
women's studies course or a course integrating women's sludie* 
scholarship, feminist theories have a critical role to play. 
Pemlaist theories 'provide a format for taking «n account of t(ie 
reall-ty of the lives of all women-white women and women of 
color, poor women and affluent wo-taen , lesbians and heterosexual • 
Wom<t^n. • ^ 

Feminist theories give us blueprints for ending women^s 
^ oppression. Although n6t ali^-^^trtWrst theories are equally 
; effective In th6it vision of ending ^ce, class, and sex 

discrimination, by bringing feminist theories into classroqm 



dlsjj^uaslons we give purpel^^s ^^ncrete t^oT^ for addressing how a 



-The^f ollj^wing examples shoy 1\oW ap)pi^cation of feminist* 
oBies can help teacher artd student dJi^lke ta^think about 
ategies for trestructurf hg society, as we JcnOv^it. / 



In ii sociology course taught at the UnJI^versl ty .^of Maihe at 
Orono, a faculty member revised a unitf*»on domestic violence to 
include women* studies scholarship. Domes^^ic v^oXence was 

ike^^ 



described as the "darker slde^of family life" and was linke^ to 




other forms of male, vi<^lence , much of which is publicly 

19 * 
sanctioned and legal. The disc'ussion of domestic violence 

Included a review of legislation that directly or indirectly 

affects the family. This part of the course began to articulate 

a fr|ft6work~that of liberal feminist theory, with its emphasis 

legal reforms — to end sexual oppre'iaslon* 'i^e organl2;ation of 



on 



Y 

Information within the parameters of a feminist theory gave the 



Inror 
st;^e 



dents tools to examine sexual equality and inequality in a ^ 
more substantive way. Nevertheless, the unit could have gont?.^ 
further* Had liberal feminist theory been compared with 
sociaWst or radical feminist theories, the class would have had ♦ 
several theoretical orientations from which to understand the 
cau^s of oppression and from which to articulate alternative 
ways-of organizing society. • 

Another faculty member, after restructuring} a literature 
course, found that the inclusion of women's perspectives Into his 

discipline changed the way In which literature could be read and 
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w«ro*more likely to base their work on the oplQode aod on 
Judgcnettt* while foraale authors seemed to be mote open to giving 
expression to the emotion' of the present moment. For this 
faculty member,^a8 well as for many of his colleag^ies. It became 
Impossible to teach literature as 1 f we were all men, or as If we 
were all the s<|me sex* Instead he saw that each text needed to 
be taught out of an awareness of our sex and of thp sex of the 
writer. ^ 

As tht^r faculty member Incorporated Information by and about 
women Into his cpurse , he realized that the traditional tools of 
literature — language, theme, audience, persona^^mage , metaphor, ' 
dnd point of view — did not adequately include ^ale and female 
perspectives. Xhe realization left him feeling uncert^^ln about 
discussing Issues of concern t;o women. He wrote .of the feelings 
of tentatlveness he and his male ..^tudents experienced about^ being 
^ble to approach the raeanyig of the female voice and the female 
Imagination In literature. His exploration also raised questions 
about how. and why the male experience has be^n described with 
such certainty, Ignoring differences across race apd class. 



Perhaps It Is tru^that much Informa^tflon about won^en Is closed to 
r 

men and chat mu<^pftormat/lon about people of color Is closed to 



white people;. But I believe that stucfcents and faculty of -both 

» 

sexes and all r'aces would get beyond their tentatlveness to 
analyze and oppose sexism and other forms of oppresslon^were they 
to look at the content of a course In light of what specific 
feminist theories have to say about human llber^^tion. 
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feminist theories havo to say about human liberation- , " 

Fot example, - thts professor might have used a npvol .like 

Sula by Tony Mq^rrison oc the book Old Wives Tales: I^jfo S tories 

of African- Women by Irlsv Andreski to discuss how black wpmen have 

forged sexual, emotional, economic, spiritual, and kinship ties 

to provide wisdom and strength within and xacross generations. 

' ^ ^ *^ ' 

Women's positive identification Hith one aoothor and the !/^riou8' 

forms of female bonding could be presented .in class in light of 

21 

recent BJlsck feminist and lesbian feminist theorios. 1 ' 

, ' * . 

By , comparison, a course ico-taught in the -d^pfertmeat of 

speech communicat io<i envisioned the very foundation of a cc^urse 

on communication" as helping students to rethink what they have 

been taught and to analyze and apply particular t;heorles to 

course corftent. One facbjty member designed a "feminist | 

framework J[or rea41ng as a woman" to achieve this changed 

consciousness- 

The process of "reading as a wdman" moves stijfdents through ^ 
certain Stages, or "moments," similar to the phases described fo.f 
a curricular revision program. Each "moment" of *'*reading as a 
woman" deepens our understanding of the relationship between sex * 
and pot^r. 

In a first-moment readings Issues of bias and ^equity are 
explored. Quesy,9nB about who is visible and who is slight in a 
text help students draw parallela between sexism in literature 
and sexism in society.^ Discussions o|^lternatives to women's 
oppression lead students to %\\e literAtute of woman's studies 

........... ^. . p..-..,. . 



/ 



'I 
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scholarship. Flpst-mbm^nt consciousness Is compensatgry 

23 . ^ 

consciousness. Thlhklng at this stage compares' women with men. 

In a second^-moiuQnt or second stage reading^ the content of a 

text 14 pl^iced In the context of the historical time In which tho 

text was written, Ihe method require^ that students makq a shift 

fr^m comparinl5 women with men to understanding women in their own 

right. Questions raised at this moment illuminate how we have 

been taught to read and vhy that reading is done througVi a 

"gender lens. Second-Foment consciousness la a consciousness 

of protest. Thinking at this arage shows an understanding that 

Just as we acquire the skill td ''read as men," so too can we 

acquire the skill to '^read as women'" Barbara Smith expresses 

secoifd-mqment consciousness when she writer : 

, The use of Black women's language and cultural . 
experience In books b^ Black women about Black women 
results In a miraculously rich Coalescing of form and 
content and also takes theJLr Writing fir- beyond the 
confines of white/male literary structures. . . . If in 
a woman writer's work a sentence refuses to do what It 
is sut>posed to do, If there are strong Images of women 
and If there Is a refusal to„be linear" the 'result Is 
Innately lesbian literature."^* 

^ • Thtrd-momeijt consciousness combines the first two moments 
and asks why "reading as a woman" Is Important and how we can 
achieve It. Complex vldeas about women— Ideafe that Integrate 
^r^ce, class, sex, and sexual preference—are explored In more 
depth. Thlrd-momeqt consciousness la a consciousness of vision. 
Thinking at this stage articulates and affirms the belief that 
power Relationships can b^ changed and that we can find 
alternative ways to Survive. ^ 
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In this es8oy I have raised several critical l98t|Jj9 for 
devaloping a modol of curticular r^ivision. The incU^eion o\ 
race, cl^iss , and seximl preference yf part of our tfl(dk of 
reconstructing knowledgeNj^^^^l^ perspective, for a 

strong and viable currlcular revision movement must give full 
attention to all women. The curriculum should draw upon all 
feiAlnist theories > If what Is "feminist;" In f emilit^i^^^cholara^^ 
is going to speak for our times. 
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1. For m^verviow of feminist flcholarahip ae It relates to 

- . feminist theory and curricular revision, pleastf see Chapter 

3. Section D, of this handbook. The overview Is entitled, 
'^wlnlst Theory and Curriculum Revision: Selected 
, Resources." 

2. Myra Dlnne'rsteln, Sheryl R. O'Donnell arfd'Patrlcla 
MacCorquojiale . "Integrating Women's Studies Into the ' 
Curriculum," Women's Studies Quarterly 10, No. T (Spring 
1982): 20-23. See also, by the same authors, \tb}i to 
Integrate Women's Stu<Jll^lnto the Traditional Curriculum 
(Tucson, Kriz.t Women's Studies, The University of Arizona, 
n.d*). . 

3. Karen Ma^za, "Feminist Perspectives and the 

Reconce\>tuall2atlon of the Disciplines/' paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Association, 
Montreal, Canada, April 11-15, 1983, 5-8. A copy of the * 
paper can be obtained by writing to the author at the 
College^of Education, ^ynlverslty of New Hampshire, Durham, 
New, Hampshire 03824, In addition to Maxza's excellent paper 
^ on this theme, see also the* Introductory essays In Joan I. 

Roberts > ed . , Beyond Intellectual Sexism: A New Woman > A New 

¥ ' ' ' ' 

^96^itY (New Yorki David McKay Company, Inc., 1976); and " 

Dale Spender, ed.. Men's Studlea Modified} The Impact of 

. y««»lni<a on the Academe Disci pi in6a (New Yorit( Pergamon 

Preaa, Ltd., 1981), There are also excellent eaaays In 
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Gloria Bowlas and Renate QuoUi-Kloln, eds. » Theorloe of 

# 

Wom^rtVa Studies (Boston: Routlodgc and Kcgan Paul, 1983), 
eapoclally the esQay by Marcla Wostkott ontltlod "Womoa'a 
Studies aa a Strategy for Change: Between Criticism and 
Vision^" 210-18, For a good overview of wonien's studies 
research and teaching, see Marll:^n J, Boxer. "For and About 
Women: The Theory and Practice of Woracn^s Studies in , the 
United States," In Feminist Theory; jjf^ltlque of Ideology , 
ed. Nannerl 0. Keohane , MnrheJle Z, Rosaldo, and Barbara C, 
Gclpl (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981 237--71. 
Roberts, ed., Beyond Intellectual Sexlsp^ , 7. See also, for 
example, Spender, ed. / Men's Studies Mjpdlfied , 6^7. 



Bettina Aptheker, 'Race and Class: Patriarchal Politics and 



ies Mjpdlfi 
: PatrTarc 



Wc«en's 'Experiences Women's Sidles Quarterly 10, Nov 4 

(Winter 1982): 13.; and Charlotte Punch, comments. Second 

International Interdisciplinary Congress on Women, 

Groningen, tne Netherlan<J^, April 17-21, 1984, 

Dale Spender, 'Theorizing about Theorizing," in Theories of 

Women's Stud lea , od. Bowles and Duelli^Klein , 27-31. 

Westkott, "Women** Studies as^^trategy for Change," 211. 

iJudith L. Newton, Mary P."* Ryan, and Judith R. Walkbwitz, 

eds.. Introduction to Sfex and Class in Women^a Hlatoty 

(Borfton: Routledge and Kegai^ Paul , 1983), 4-5; the editors* 

introductory eaaav, l-'15, gives an excellent oyfetvlew of 

British and American feminlfta^" ideological approaches to 

• ■ » ■ 

fenlnlvt thteory. See, too, Joan Kklly, "The Dbubled Vision 
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of Fominlst Theory/' in tha same volume, 25^--68. For an 
axampIo«of a cross-disGlpllnary ossay^on sex and gender, see 
Gaylo ft^bln, "The Traffic In Women: Notes on the M>olltical 
Economy' of Sex," in Toward an Anthropology Wopien , ed. 
Rayna Rapp Relter (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1975) 
157-210. ^ ^ ' , 

, 9. 1 have adoprtd and given different emphasis to the concepts 
of f eml rj^ine consciousness , female consciousness , and 
fcmlniflt consciousness from Temma Kaplan, "Female 
Consciousness and Collective Action: The Case of Barcelona, 
1910~191B," in Feminist; Thepry , ed. Ke6hane , Rosaldp, and 
Gel pi ,^55-61 ; and. In the same book, the Foreword by Manner T 
0. Keoh'ane and Barbara C. Gelpi , ix-xli. 

10. Vicky Spelman^ 'Combatting the Marginali aation of Black* 
Women in the Classroom/' Womeh^s Studies Quarterly 10, No. 2 
(Suipmer 1982): 15-16. See also, for example, Mary Helen 
Washington, "How Racial Differences Helped Us Discover Out 
Sameness," Ma.. September 1981, 60-63. 

11. Kaplan, "Female Consciousness and Collective Action," 55-56; 
* and Keohanc and Gel pi » Foreword, to Feminist Theory ed. 

Keohane^ Rosaldo, find Gelpi ^ x. ^ 
f^^^ Fetgu^^on, Jacquelyn N. Zita, and Kathryn Pyne Addelson, 
"On 'Compulsory Heterosexuallty and- Lesbian Existence' : 
^ Defining the Issues," In Femini$t Theory , ed* Keohane, ' 
Rosaldo, and Gelpi, 16^; and Adrlenne Rich, "Compuldory 

I ^ ■ M 

I 

HeterosexurfUty ^nd Lesbian Existence," In The SIGHS' Reader . 
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odOt Abel <tnd Abel » 165* See also, for axrtti»^liL,.-~H:^garot 
Crulkshank, ed*, l>oeblg" S^udieg; Prgggpt ^nd Futuiro (Old 
Wostbury, N.Y^t^ho Feminist Press, 1982); Adkonne RIch,» 



"*Dldloyal to Civilisation*: Femlnlom^ Racism, \and 

Gjrnophobla," CHRYSALIS 7 (1979); 9-27; and Bonnie Zimmerman, 

•*Wh<it Has Never Been; An Overview of Lesbian Feminist 

Utorary Criticlem, ' Feminist Studieg 7, No- 3 (FalJH981): 

451-75. For a history "ind critique of contemporary feminist 

thought, with a primary focus on the ideas of radical 

feralnisn^ see Hester Eisenstein, Contemporary Feminist 

Thought (Boston: G. K. Mall and Co., 1983). ^ 

13. Rich, '^Compulsory Herf:orosexuality,'' 156-57. 

Diane K. Lewis, "A ^lesp9nse to Inequality: Black Women, 

\ 

Women, Racism/ aod Sexism," in The SIGNS Reader , ed* Abel * 

and Abel » 171--76- See also, for example » Bonnie Thornton ' 

Dill, '*Race, Class and (Jertder: Prospects for an .# ^ 

All-lncluslvo Sisterhood,'* l^miaist Studies No. I (Spring 

1983): 131-50; and Phyllss Marynick Palmar, "White 

Women/Black Women: The Dualism of Female Identity and 

Bxperience ^^^^jj^® United States," femlnlat Stulfles 9, No. I 

(Spring 1983): 151-70* 

15, Kelly, "The Doubled Vision of Feminist Theory/' 264-67. 

f 

and Gender/' 138; Lewis » "A Response to 



,16. Dill, "Race, Clliss ai 
Inequality/' 17*"74V 



(fand ^ohnella K. Butler » "Toward a 
Plural and EquiV^bl4 Society /' WomenVs Studies Quarti^tly 10^ 

No. 2 (Summer l?^p2)| 11. ^ ^ 
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portant reaourcQs that foe 



There are many important reaourcQs that focus on feminist 

« 

perepectivos aiid womon of color. In oddltlon to Dili's 
article, and the l^wfa and Butler articles cited In Note 16, 
see the following: Bottlna Aptheker, Woman's LeRacy: Esaays 
on Race, Sox, an<j( Class <Amherst, Mass,: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1982); Bettlna Apthek^r, "Race and 
CJass: Patriarchal Polltsjcs and Womon ^ s Experl^^nces , " .1 5; 
"Black Studies and Women's Studies: Search for a Long 
Overdue .Partnership /• Women's Styidies Quarterly 10, No. 2 
(Summer 1982): 10-16; Angela Y. Davis, Women, Race and Class , 

(New York: Random Hou^e , 1983); Bel] Hooks, Ain't I a 

jp — 

Wqman; Black Women and Feminism (Bostonf South Knd'Press, ' 
1981); Gloria T. Hull, "The Bridge between Black Studies and 
Women's Studies: Black Women's Studies/' Women's Stales 
Quarterly 10, No/ 2 (Summer 1982XVl2-13; Gloria.!. Hull, 
: Patricia Bell Scott, and Barbara Smith, cds*. All thfe Women 
Are White, All the Blacks Are Men, But Some of Us Are Braver 
Black Womey^'^ Studies '(Old Westbury, N. Y. : The Femlpist f^' 
Pre«iiv 1982);, Angela Jorge, 'Issues of Race and Class In 
Women's Studies: A Puet/to Rlcan Womaif s Thoughts," Women's 
;$tudle8 NeWjaletter a^(FalX/Wlnter 1980)! 17-18; Gloria 
Joseph and Jill Lewis, Common Dl ^fareitces: Conflicts In 
$lack a1oid White Perspectivea (New York: Anchor 
P^e«s/Dou»i^day, 1981)} Audre Lorde, "Scratching tlie 
S<iirface: Some Notes on Barriers to Women and Loving," The 
BlWck Scholar 9, ^o. 7 (April I978)t 31-35; Barbara Smith, 
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"Ractam ^nd Womon'd St«^iio8/' Frontiers 5, No, I (I980)i. 
48-A9| Bafboca Smith, 'Tovard a Black Pomlnlot Crltlclem/* 
Radical Teaphor 7 (March 1978)t 20-27; and "The Combahoo 

River /(Jolloct Ivo* \ Bl ack* Femlrrtl 8t Statement*" In Capitalist 

\ 

Patriarchy and tha Case for SoclaHet FGroinisni , od * Zi 1 1 ah 
Eiaenstoln (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1978): J62-72. 
17^ Rich, ^'•Ois.loyal to CI viUration* \ 22-23. See algo , for 
example, Bettina Apthoker, "Strong Is What We Make Kach 
Other; UnleariTl ng Racism within Women's Studies," WotDon^a 
Studies Quarterly 9 (Winter 1981): 13-'l6, and Barbara SriSlth, 

i 

"Racism- and Women^s Studies," A8-A9. 

18, For a good overvlev^ of femlndst theories, see the resources 
referenced 1^ Note U The liberating roI<j of ferainl^at 
research is ^xplA'ed in Marcia Westkott, "feminist Criticism 
of the Social Sciences," Harvard E<)ucat ionaly, Hyvlew A9 
(l^ovember 1979): A22-30* See also several essays in Bowles^ 
and Klein, eds,. Theories of Women's Studies » Jfor 

^i^^^^ample — Barbara PuBols ^ "Passionate Scholarship! Notes on 
Values, Knowing and Method In Feminist Social ^clence , 
105-^16;. and Renate Duelll itleln, "How to Do What We Want to 
Do: Thoughts about Feminist Methodology,** 88-lOA. 

19. Saundra Gardner, "Pilot Project Report: Women and the 

Curriculum, in Committee on Women and the Curriculum, 

Annual Report, February-AugMst V^81 , unpAginated» available 

from Dr. JoAnn Frltsche, Project Di rector , Women In the 

Curriculum Program, University of Maine at Orono, Orono, 
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20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



imm OA 469, 

l>Hight Cathcarc and (Joncy MacKnlght, "Committee on Women and 

.the Curriculum, P116t PiK>Ject/* in Commi t too po«Womon and 

^ 

the Currl^^lum, unpoglnated. (See Note 19.) 
Audre Lorde, "Scratching the Surface/' 33-34; and Rich, 
"Compulsory Hc^teroaexualitjr/' 164. See also, tot eKamplo, 
Barbara Smith. "Toward a Bljack Femlnlet Celticism." 22-25 ' 
Kristin M. Langelller» "Feminist Frameworks for 'Reading as 
a Woman/" unpublished, available from the author, 
University of Maine e^t OronO , Department 'q^ Speech 
Communication, Orono, Maine 04469, . ^ ^w^^,,,.^ 

SharooT Toffey Shepela , "Feminism as the i)eflnln/ Concept ' in 
Feminist P^chology," paper presented as part of the 
symposium "Conceptual Frameworks in Feminist Psychology and 
the Psychology of Women: Theory and Research* "^Pl ttsburg , ^ 
March 2-5, 1978. Shepela develops the ideas 4f feminist 
con»cioi4Sness , beginning with compensatory consciousness, 
moving on' to protest consciousness and ending with vlfli;lonary 
consciousness. I have integrated Shepela' 8 Ideas with those 

m 

of LangeUler (see Note 2?), See, too, Cherl Register » 
"Brief, A-mazlng Movements! Dealing with Despair In the 
Wom|6n'fl Studies Classrooih Wqpten's Studies Newsletter 7 

^11 i979)t r-io. 

f 

Smith, "Toward a Black Pemlnlst Criticism," 23. 



) 
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Wo regard our own and others' efforts to move toward 
trans formation of currlqula and of Institutional policies a(nd ^ 
procedures as part of a vitally important, ongoing, long^torm 
pi^ocess to move toward a femixilst transfortnotion of the acajlemy* 
The contributions that you and your colloaguos might radke at your 
own institution can bo significant over the long term. 

Most of us are li|coly to conduct work relatively limited in 
scope-;- for example, in one department, institution, or program, 
or one consortium, one geographical region, or q|ig discipline 
urea. Nonetheless, our reading lists , ..syllabi , symposia, \ 
projects, program models, and smaA innovations in policy or 
procedure can affect, over time, the way many other people thinks 
teach, conduct research, Hni administer programs and 
Institutions. / 

The first three chapters of this handbook focused on 

*'altty--gri tty'* short-te'nri goals and procedures because attention 

to Auch details Is eseentlal In order to establish a solid 
* • - 

foundation within an institution to support and protect those who 
wish to work toward reconstruction and eventual transformation of 
curricula and pollclea. But feminists who wish to t>e effective 
-^aqge agents should cpnsclously try to learn from and share ylth 
otheta who are' Interested In moving toward a transformation of , 
curi;lcula » inatltutlonal envlVonments» and professional 

* ! 

practlcM. 
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We may foci that vo and our work aro Uke "drops of water 
falling on the atone/' that wo and our .work are ephetneral , at 
beat. But It -can be reassuring to keep In mind that "as time 
goea by/The rock will wear away'* because of the falling of many 
drops of water or\ th6 stone - 



Can we be like dtops of ^ water 

falling on the 8ton# 
Splashing, breaking, dispersing 
in air 

Heaker than the stone by far 
But be aware that as time * ' 

goe<l by \ 
The rock will wear away ^ 
And the water comes again 



~*'The Rock Will Wear Away," by Meg Christian and 
Holly Neat» c 1976. Thumbelina Music (BMI) and 
^ Itereford Music (ASCAP). All rights r^set:ved» 

Lyrics reprinted with permission^ 
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SMpl^'^valiWipilon Inntxvmtntz Telephone Interyl^^ . 0" 

Viotex This sample ^Instrument , Intended to be used with 
administrators, can be modified to suit your needs. For example, 
you would want to rephrase Questions 1, 7, and 10 when using the 
Instrurtient with Junlor^^^>«5r^ faculty or vdth senior faculty 

]who are not - administrators. 

H^ve project staff kept you aware of the opportunities 
available for faculty on your campus who wish to study and" 
evaluate the new scholarship of women? Yes No 

2, As you may already know, the project has the following three 
goals: 

a. To encourage and assist faculty and administrators to 
increase theJfr know'ledge about the new scholarship of 
women, as it As relevant to their own areas of 
professlonaj) Interest 

b. To help support and assist faculty who wish to 
reconstruct the^r teaching methods or course content in 
light of the new jchol'arship of women 

J 

c. Tp help support the work of faculty and administrators 
who wish to foster InstittWlonal and classroom 
environments that ^re equitable and supportive for both 

^ women and men 

Can you support the three goals of the project? 
' Yes No 

ilt no, or hesitant) Would you explain your 
concern/hesitation: 



Do you think that participating faculty 6ri your campus are 
generally aware of the goals of the project? 

• No ^ Only vaguely avare 

ft . ■ ' 

i'^^iy^^" yourself been actively involved in the (on-campu s 
namfp* ptoj€^ct? Yes No 

(If yes) How have you been involved? (Let them tell you; 
you can circle or check off.)/ 
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iParticlpato in a funded study couroo revision projoct 

b* Xtfand workshops/semi naro/conferonces sponsored by the 
project 

€• Attend study-group dlacussiona 

d. Encourage and Support faculty 1/hvolvement (by funding^ by 
my words, by personal attendfltnyte at evonte) 

e. Am a membor of the Advisory ootnmitcee 

f . Have given presentations oxr the new scholarship of womon 
to other faculty or to students 

g. Have made revisions in tny course content/ taachlttg methods 
In light of the new scholarship of women 



h, Othqjjr 



(If no) Would you be interested In becoming Involved If the 
project" ot its activities were different In any way? ^ 
Yes No 

(If yes) What conditions would 9:xacoutage you to become 
Involved? ... 



What Is It about the work of integrating women Into^he 
curriculum that Interests you?* (disturbs yo^u? leaves you 
feelipg indifferent?) - 



Bo you think anything in particular should be changed ot 
added to improve the project? x> ._. 



7. If a nontenured. Junior faculty member conductied a 

roini^pro;Ject trat involved reconstrtictlon of courses to 
Include ^?>re schtolA^^^^P about women in that 
discipline, would you regard the work as lf)ertinent» in 
. either a positive or a negatli^e way» t9 the person's 
^ application for tenure and promotion?' Yes No ^ 



(If the respondent seems confused, explain tha>t you are 
asking whethef she or he thinks such work, should be 



/ 
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considered — positlvoly or negatlvely™a8 relevant for 
\W . coi(\tlnu^tion , tenure,, or promotion,) 



8, Do you think your senior faculty colleagu-^s would feel 
similarly about the relevance of such Wor% to promotion and 
tenure criteria? Yes No 

9, Do you tWnk the project has been stimulating and helpful to 

faculty and administrators on your campus? Yes Na 

» ~~~~~~ ' 

10, Would you be willing to continue to arrange for some campus 
funds to be allocated do that Che project can continue to 
promot^i faculty development on your campus in the next two 
or three years? Yes, ^ ^, No 

(If no) Why not? ^ 



^ 11. Is there anything else that you would like to say that 
youNre not yet had a chance to say? 



Interviewer: Please check of f information on respondent: 
Male . Feioale 

Senior administrator : Other admlnistratOK: 



president ' , 

vice president for . 

academic affairs or provost \ 

dean of college 



Appendix B 



Faculty Log:, 8elfHKvalMtlon and Obsenratjone oig Jtudwt . 
la<ictloaa 

Insert letter or number Indicating apjjroprlaie responao for oach 
Item: ^ 

!• The course content during this week or Cinlt (a) did (b) did 
not Include printed, audio, or visual material by and about 
womfBn (or a woman). 

2, The course content durlTig this Wfjpk or unit (a) dld'(b) did 
not Include lectitte not^s and/or class discussion focusing 
studcint attention vipon lnterpretatlon( s) , reactlonCs)^ 
and/or value^ that deserve to be called feminist b^gause 
thoy ftxplicitly communicate respect for women and concern 
about gender-related Isstjes of autonomy or equity* 

3. If reply to either' fl or #2 vaa (a)» pleaae Identify the 

, reaponae(a) that you think moat appropriately deaerlbe the 
range of atudenta' reaponaea: 

When I think about the whole range of responses this week to 
materials that were feminist and/pr simply '*by and about 
women," during thl,8 unit/5)etlod of time I recall that: 

a. Female studenta* various responses could be characterized 
as (1) about the same as to material not referring 
explicitly to wom^n; (2) more intensety enthusiastic than 
to material not tefetrlng explicitly to women; (3) more 
"conflicted/' anxious, or negative than when^there are no 
explicit references to women; (4) less vocal, quieter 
than when there are no explicit references to women.* 

b. Male students^ various response^ ^ould be 'characterized 
as (1) about the same ad to material not referring 
explicitly to women; (2) more Intensely enthusiastic than 

**to material not referring explicitly to womenj; (3) more 
*^*confllcted/ defensive, or negative than when there ate 
no explicit references to women; (4^ less vocal, quieter 
than when there are no explicit references to women* 

I*d descrll>e overall class response to the materials and 
references by and about women In my class this week as 
(I). about the sam^ as (2) more Intensely^ enthualastlc 



^repaired by JoAnn M. rtltsche, Director of thi Women* s 
Development Program, University of Maine at Opono. 
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than (3) more lotonacly conflicted, dofonslN^e, or 
nag^tive than or (4) qulotor, lee© vocal than thfi overall 
response to material not referring expllcl tly to a woman 
or to womcy^i^ 



Other factors that may be affecting students* 
re8pon9e8~---po8ltlvely or negatively — In clase 

a* Class slxe v 

b. My feelings about something not directly related to the 
materials or students- in this class 



c. My feelings abou^ the <fentent I am trying to Integrate^ 



d. A student who seems "disruptive" or unusually 
competitive 



e. Feelings (either students* feelings or my own) about 
controversial material, controversy , and questioning of 
authority 



f» Other 



Notes, observations > or questions for further ^consideration: 



« 
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Student QJty tionualr^ 

To the jStudont^ ? ,Thle Is a survoy of your expeclertces oad 
viewpoints. Faculty and administrators at the University of 
Maine at Orono (UMO) are interested in knowing more about 
students* current views and past expediences so that we can work 
together with students to iippi:ove the quality of education for 
all student at UMO, 



The world is changing rapidly; mny kinds of people and 
(>roblem8. that were not togarded as significant in the past 
now need to bo studied, and their political, social, or 

economic needs should be re-evaluated. 



• Strongly Disagree ' Neutral Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree 

2, The majority of people in the world are now people of color, 
many of whom live in nations that are c\>nsidered Third 
World. I believe that, regar^Vss of their ma^ot ^ students 
shoul(|^be encouraged to take* a course that presents social, 
econdfflc, or political Issues in terms of the concerns of 
diverse populations, including minority group members, 
people of col^r, and/'or nations cqjfisldered develcJ^lng or 

ThLrd World. 



Strongly Disagree Neutral Agree Strongly 
Disagree " Agree 

Have you ever taken a course In which you were either 
required or encouraged to study the contributions and 
viewpoints of women, as well as of men? 

Yes 'No . • ' 



If yes, what was the course, and where did you take it? 



4» Do you think academic courses 8t\ould include material^ an;jk 
lectures on women^s, as well as men*s, contributions and 
experiences relevant to the subject matter of the course? 

f 

Yea No Not sure 
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Comment » if you wlsht 



When I think about the coureoe Pve tak«n in the poot , I 
remember that? 

— ' ^''^''f^^^ ^'^'^^ ^^"^^ teacher boU^ved I was capable 

of doing very well in the course, 

I usually felt that the teacher did not think much' 

about how capable I was. 

I usually folt that the teacher did not expect 

^ more— or less—of me than of any other student in the 
class, . 

My sex Is male female 



My age la ^ 4 

Under 21__ 22-29 30-39 AO-^.Q 50 Sc abov« 

My family and I Idenffify ourselves as: 

^Thlto (Caucasian) American Black American 

^Native American (American Indian) Asian American 

— — Hfapanlc American ^ v 
pother (specify,. If you wish): 



0 
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K XoVi crt^preparo ^Cudonto Intellectually for the course 

concorit » as well as obtain informaton about the student a' 
levels of awareness. 



After students have completed ^and returned questionnaire 
(which should take no more than 10 minutes of class tlme)» 
brlcjfly explaln'that you plan to Include in the course new 
scholarship of women, as well as of men, relevant to the 
objectives of the course. You can decide for -yourself what 
ratlonale(s) you wont to emphasize* For example: 

o To help all of them become aware of the most up-to-date 
theories, research, literature > and ideas in the field 

o To ensure that the ^cfurse is a high'-qual 1 ty educational 
experience for all of them, female and male 

o To dis cuss with them developments » needs » or problems 
thaT^re becoming pressing Issues that people in your 
^ field are trying to address 

2£ . f 

2. ' If you prefer, you can simply have students complete and 

submit the que^stlonnalres and not discuss them at the time. 
The student responses will give you some useful Information 
about the students' levels of awareness. 
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^tudwt g^fftonte to the IncIu»ion of Mutorlal by mnd about Vooag* 

V tn your cobroo did asslgnmfeiua Include mntorlal about: 

0* Tho contributions of women?' Yea No 

Please give «xampl&$! - 

■ / 



b. Tho ways women* » lives rolat.fe to the eocial , economic, 
and political systems you studied in the course? 

Yed* No 

Please give examples: 



c. The differences between the positions, power, ^and 
^^ perspectives of men and women? Yes No 
Please give examples: 



In class discussion, were any of the foUowlng topics 
Included: 



c. 



The coatributions of outstanding 
women? 

How women f<fel about their lives?. 
The traditional roles of women in 
various sqcleties? 
The way womert^s lives relate to the 
social, economic^ and political systems 
of a given society? 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



\ 



No 
No 
No 



Yes 



No 



This is an end-of-course evaluation instrument, Elizabeth Arch, 
Susan Wrachner, and Mary Kay Tetreauit, of Lewis and Clark 
College (PorWang, Oregon) cj^esl^nod the quVistloDs In this 
questionnaire. This questionnaire was adapted by JoAnn M. 
Frltache, Dlteqtor of the.Women^s Development Program, 
University 6f Maine at O^no. 



The porppoctlvQO oc oxporloncoo of 

women or color? ^os No 

f, The dlfierenco botwoon the positions, 

power, and porspactlvoo of women nnd Yes No , 

men? 1 ' 

l^laas^ Indlhnte whether yow^ agrea or disagree with the 
following statements: 

a* I did not learn anything new about how women feel about 
tf\elr lives from the course. 



Strongly Disagree. Neutral Agree Strongly 

Disagree ^ ^. Agree 

b. I do not tfilnk it is Important to analyze the ways 

women's lives connect to the social, political, and 
' economic systems of their qociety. 



Strongly Disagree Neutral ' Agree Strongly 

Disagree Agree 

c- I think it is important JLoJlnclude materials on the 

\ .contribikions of outstanding women lir arts 6i science and 

In professional courses. 




\Strongly Disagree Neutral V Agree Strongly 

uisagfee.^ ^ Agree 

d. My understanding of the ways women* a lives connect to the 
social » economic, and political systems of their society 
did Increase as the result of thfe course. 



Strongly blsagre#* Neutral Agree Strongly 

Disagree - Agree 

e- My knowledge of the significance of women's cont rlbutlon». 

to -society Increased as a result of the course- 

* ", ' 

Strongly Disagree Neutral Agrjae Sttrongly 

Disagree Agree 
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f , In tho futuro I ^^xxl6 .like to see materlaJle Included In 
tho curriculum th'kt analyze the rolatlonohlp botwoen tho 
roles men ploy and- tho^ rolea women play In different 



lllZlil ' Agreo Strongly 

* AgroQ 

g- t do think It 18 Important to lncl.ude In academic couraeQ 
mntorlala about how women foal about their lives. 

^.Strongly " Disagree FUFF^ XiTW Strongly 

My sex is male female ; 



My oge range Is: 

^8-21 22-29 30-39 40-49 

older " ~ 



^0 or ^ ^ 
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A^wcnt of Stfadoot RoBpoaye tp • Courac tnfg r»tlim notorial 



What are you trying to assoss or modsuro? 
^ «' 

For cxomplo: Has oxposuro In the courao to the scholaMfclp 
and porspectlvGQ of women resulted In a change in students' 
attitudes about the Importance of Including the contributions 
and perspectives of women In academic and professional 
courses? 

For example: Has the integration of material by and ab<>ut 
women resulted In the students' believing that their own 
knowledge and understanding of the connections of women's 
lives and contributions to major social, political, oi 
economic issues have increased? » 



\ 



Fbr example: Has your faculty development project resulted in 
an impact on students that is the desired outcome? 

2. Why are you inter$iStod in evaluating atudent response? 

. a. To assess whether the faculty development project is 

contributing to the desired outcomes 

b. To assess whether faculty development activities 1 
" should be modified or, intensi fled 

c. To help justify an anticipat«d request for 
continuation or for an increa.c?^ in the faculty 
development projeot budget - ^ - 



d. Other: 



3* How can you prepare faculty participants for the fact that 

you are going to be making inquiries about the impact of what 
they are likely to regard as their courses/teaching on their 

f students? (In other words, how can you foster trust?) 

a» In the same letter of understanding In which you 

notify faculty that you are funding them or their 
project (1) state that they will be expected to 
cooperate with efforts to evalui^te the program and 
(2) ask them to slg^i a paper signifying their 
acceptance of that and j>ther conditions of the grant* 

Prepared by JoAnn M. Frltsche, Director, Women's De,velopment 
Program, University pf Malrte at'Orono, Orono, Maine, for 
presentation at the conference of the National Women's^ Studies 
Assoc! atlQn at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
June 1984* -322- 
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Involve faculty In rovlowing any pre- pr post-course 
^valuation Instniments you will be administering to« 
students* 

c. Explain to faculty participants the multiple program 
evaluation pur^posos you have in mind so that thoy 
vr^ll roalite that you are Interested In evaluating 
the offoctlveness of your prograi\i as a whole. 

> 

vOthor : 



When and under what clrcumstotices will you (or a staff 
designee or an external evaluator) actually administer the 
assessment ln8trument( s) to students enrolled in courses? 

Although this sounds like a simple logistical question, it Is 
a VG^y important matter for participating f'aculty, as well as 
for you. 

a- As a short >re-test'* on the first day of the course? If 
at another time, when? Who will administer such an 
Instrui^ent, and how should they explain Its purpose to 
students? 



• ^ b. Can you (a designee) administer the post-course assessment 
f instrument on the last day of classes? Any faculty 

concerns or logistical problems? Alternative methods and 
conditions for conducting the assessment? 

c- Who will distribute and who will collect the question- 
naires If the assessment Involves a paper-and-pencl 1 
procedure? 



5* What questions will be asked? 



b. Will the assessment be via a paper-and-pencll questionnaire 
or via an Interview In person or on the telephone? 

7* Do you want or need to administer the Instrument or any part 
bf It to a control group of students not; enrolled In 
"integrated" courses? If so, why? Who will administer It? 
Under whdt conditions? What logistical problems need to be 
anticipated and addressed? 

iDdati<)q: Design your evaluation Instruments and procedures 



so that their administration will be as simple and 
Inexjpen^lve as possible* If your procedures ^re complicated 
or expensive, your whole assessment plan may "bog down" and 
not be accomplished over a long enough period of time to 
produce meaningful findings. 

» 
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As academic feminists engaged in women's studies, curriculum 
integration, and the effort to help transform a college or university, 
we may feel that wo and our work arc like "drops of water falling 
on the stone/'. that our work is ephemeral at best. But it Cc^n be 
reassuring to keep in itxind that "as time goes by/The rock will wear 
away."" 

JoAnn M. Fritsche 



Can we he like drops of water 

falling on the stone ^ 
Splashing, breaking, dispersing ^ ' 

ih air 

Weaker than the stone by far ^ 
But be aware that as time goes by 
The rock will wear away 
And the water comes again 

'TheRoekWni Wear Away/' by Meg Christian and Holly Ncar,^ 1976, Thumbclina Music 
(BMl) and Hereford Music (ASCAP). All rights reserved. Lyrics r<?printed with^permission. 
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